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-Piece Aluminum Seteonsistsof?Bread 
oose Bottom Je!ly Cake 
Pans; C ettle and Rice Boiler with 
lid; Sance pan Set with] dipper; Colander; Meas- 
uring Cun; Percolator; 2P ie Pans; Castor Set; Tea 
or Coee Ser: niner; Fry Pan; Cooker Set of 5 pieces, 
tencil combinations — Preserving Ket- 
“a ‘le; Combination Cooker; Casserole; 
lng Pan ubed C ‘ake Pan; Colander; Roaster; 


: 
e, q Just mail the coupon and Hartman, the Largest Home Furnishing Concern in th 
* id World, will send you this complete 32-Piece Aluminum Cooking Set and with it, F 10-Piece Kitchen Set 
: . absolutely FREE, the 10-Piece Kitchen Set and 9-Piece Canister Set. When goods and 9-Pc. Canister Set 
¥ arrive, pay only $2 and postage on the Aluminum Set. Pay nothing for the Kitchen | Both Sets free with Aluminum Set. Kitchen 
‘ Set or ister Set—they are free. Use all 3 sets 30 days on Free Trial. If not sat- | Set includes: Potevo Masher, Mixing . Meas- 
| isfied, return them and we will refund the $2 and pay transportation charges both Sooners Voueiable and byl 
i ways. Otherwise pay only for Aluminum Set a little each month, Keep both the Cake Turner, Wall Rack. All have white enameled 
Kitchen Set and Canister Set as gifts from Hartman. Large 
Complete 32 -Piece Cooking Outfit |(2:22=2 


pater for Life. Hartman’s “Special” Set—made of heavy gauge 
aluminum. Will not chip, crack or rust. Light tohandle. Brightas silver. Mail t the he Coupon Now! 
d above list of pieces. Everything for baking, boiling, roasting, frying. [ ARTMAN FURNITURE & CARPET CO. 


Larecoest Home Furnishing Concern in the W 


Dept. 5962 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | long have you lived at present adcress? 


{ 
FREE | NearlyaYeartoPay the 
Over 300 pages (of which Only $2 on arrival, remember, 32-Piece Alumin Cooling: get. 
@ ore tm colors of and balance on Hartman’s easy | No. 417FMAS, $18. 
: the world’s greatest bar- terms for the Aluminum Sct & and with it 10-Piece Kitchen Set and 9-Piece a ae Set. 
2 . gains in home f ish- only. Not a penny to pay for g Will pay $2 and postageonthe Aluminum Set upon arrival. 
‘| Ines, jewelry garnet — the Kitchen Set or the Canister | Kitchen Set and Caniscer Set are FREE. 1am to have 30 
Set. 30days’ free trial for all days’ free trial. If not satisfied, I will ship all 3 sets back 
End accessories, | and nearly a year to pay for one will refund my $2 and pay transportation charges 
on easy monthly paym-rt Aluminum Se ys. If Ll keep them, I wil you $2 monthly until 
terms and 30 days’ free trial. Order by No. 417FMA9. sf Aluminum Set, $78.95, is paid. Title remains 
FREE Gifts | Price for Aluminum Set, with you until final payment is made. 
$18.95. ‘No money down. $ 
Feather YOUR Nest” Piece Canister Set are Free. or 
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I Will Train You at Home. 
To Fill a Big Pay Job 


te $20 or $30 a week, when in the sdme six da 
as an Electrical Expert you can make $70 to $200 a week—and do it easier—not half . hard work. 


then — in the small-pay gam 
big income? Fit yourself for a real job in the 


e, ina ~~ a of work that offers no chauce, no big g promotion, 90 


big electrical industry. Ill show you how. 


Be an Electrical Expert 
Earn $3,500 to $10,000 a Year 


Today even the ordinary Electrician—the “screw dsiver= kind—ts making money—big 

n—the man who knows the whys and wherefores tricity—the “Electrical Expert”—w! ip picked a 

$3,500 to $10,000 a Year. et in Tine 
quickly grasped, pay’ 


the trained ma 
Big Joby for 
enrolling now for my 


Lack of 
Experience 


You don’t have to be a College Man; you don’t 
have to be a High School Graduate. xe Chief 
Engineer of the Chicago 
the kind of training you _n and I will give 
you that training. My Course in Electricity is the most 
simple, through and successful in existence, and offers 
every man, ry of age, oye or previous 
experience the chan to become, in 

an “Electrical Expert” able to make 4 $70 to 


FREE Electrical Working Outfit FREE 


With me, you do practical work—at i You 
start right in after your first few lessons to 
work at your profession in the regular way. For this 
you need tools, and I give them to you absolutely free 
—a whole kit, a outfit, one that would cost 
you $12 to $15. 

Your Satisfaction Guaranteed 


So sure am I that you can learn eye ped 

sure am I that otter studying with me, you, too 

= et into the “big mon 
will guarantee under 

p=-' paid to me in tuition, if yo you have 

my Course, you are not sa was the best —- 

ment you ever made. 


money, But 
to 


t up-to-the-minute, Spare-Time Home 


Guarantee Backed by a Million 

Dollar Institution 
Back of me in my guarantee, stands the Chicago Engi 
neering Works, Inc., a million dollar institution, th ve Hci 


erful training 
udent Service as well. it's the that 
different from any training. pit | 


mak 
Pius "Cooke raining, that the “Cooke 
Man,” everywhere. 


Be Train and 
$200 a week Trained Man and carn $12 te $30 day—$70 te 
Get Started Now—Mail Coupon 
Iwant tosend you my Electrical Book 


and "ll enjo 
These cost you, nothing and env 
L. L. Cooke, Chief Engineer, 
CHICAGO ENGINEERING 


2150 Lawrence Avenue Dept. 143 Chicago, fi, 


Use This “FREE OUTFIT” 
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The Most Daring Book 
Ever Written! 


Elinor 
amazing 
— married or single. 


, famous author of “Three Weeks,” has written an 
k that should be read by every man and woman 
“The Philosophy of Love” is not a novel 


—it is a penetrating searchlight fearlessly turned on the most 
intimate relations of men and women. Read below how you can 


get this daring book at our risk—without advancing a penny. 


wit you marry the man you 
love, or will you take the one 
you can get? 

If a husband stops loving his wife, or 
becomes infatuated with another woman, 
who is to blame—the husband, the wife, 
or the “other woman”? 

Will you win the girl you want, or 
will Fate select your Mate? 

Should a bride tell her husband what 
happened at seventeen? 

Will you be able to hold the love of 
the one you cherish—or will your mar- 
riage end in divorce? 

Do you know how-to make people 
like you? 


IF you can answer the above questions 
—if you know all there is to know 
about winning a woman’s heart or hold- 
ing a man’s affections—you don’t need 
“The Philosophy of Love.’”” But if you 
ate in doubt—if you don’t know just 
how to handle your husband, or satisfy 
your wife, or win the devotion of the 
one you care for—then you must get 
this wonderful book. You can’t afford to 
take chances with your happiness. 


What Do YOU Know 
About Love ? 


D? you know how to win the one you 
love? Do you know why husbands, 
with devoted, virtuous wives, often be- 
come secret slaves to creatures of another 
“world”—and how to prevent it? Why 
do some men antagonize women, finding 
themselves beating against a stone wall 
in affairs of love? When is it dangerous 
to disregard convention? Do you know 
how to curb a headstrong man, or are 
you the victim of men’s whims? 

Do you know how to retain a man’s 
affection always? How to attract men? 
Do you know the things that most irri- 
tate a man? Or disgust a woman? Can 
you tell when a man really loves you— 
or must you take his word for it? Do 
you know what you MUST NOT DO 
unless you want to be a “‘wall flower” 
or an “old maid”? Do you know the 
little things that make women like you? 

y do “wonderful lovers” often be- 
come thoughtless husbands soon after 
marriage—and how can the wife prevent 
it? Do you know how to make marriage 


© honeymoon? 
“The Philosophy of Love,” Elinor 


Glyn courageously solves the most vital 
problems of love and marriage. She 
places a magnifying glass unflinchingly 
on the most intimate relations of men 
and women. No detail, no matter how 
avoided by others, is spared. She warns 
you gravely, she suggests wisely, she 
explains fully. 

“The Philosophy of Love” is one of 
the most daring books ever written. It 
had to be. A book of this type, to be 
of real value, could not mince words. 
Every problem had to be faced with 
utter honesty, deep sincerity, and reso- 
lute courage. But while Madame Glyn 
calls a spade a spade—while she deals 
with strong emotions and passions in her 
frank, fearless manner—she nevertheless 
handies her subject so tenderly and 
sacredly that the book can safely be read 
by any man or woman. In fact, anyone 
over eighteen should be compelled to 
read “The Philosophy of Love”; for, 
while ignorance may sometimes be bliss, 
it is folly of the most dangerous sort to 
be ignorant of the problems of love and 
marriage. As one mother wrote us: “I 
wish I had read this book when I was 
a young girl—it would have saved me 
a lot of misery and suffering.” 

Certain shallow-minded persons ma 
condemn “The Philosophy of Leve.” 
Anything of such an unusual character 
generally is. But Madame Glyn is con- 
tent to rest her world-wide 
reputation on this book—the 
greatest 
ever attempted! 


SEND NO MONEY 


ituod, ever, that this is not to considered © 
OU need not advance a ay oy FE the does not in every way come 


single penny for “The Phi- 
losophy of Love.” Simply fill 
out the coupon below—or write 


masterpiece of love | The Authors’ Press, Dept. 459, Auburn, N. Y. 
Please ow me on app 


any time within five days after 
you agree to refund my money. 


WARNING! 


are over eighteen, 
the coupon below. 


brilliant career. It is destined to gam 
in huge quantities. Everybody will tim 
about it everywhere. So it will be a= 
ceedingly difficult to keep the book i 
print. It is possible that the presemt 
edition may be exhausted, and you may 
be compelled to wait for your copy, Gi 
less you mail the coupon below AT 
ONCE. We do not say this to hurry 
ay is the the 

vet your pencil—fill out coupon 
NOW. Mail it to The Authors’ Press 
Auburn, N, Y., before it is too 3 
Then be prepared to read the most €ar 
ing book ever written! 


Elinor Glyn’s master 
When the 


ations, I reserve the “yx to return it 
it received, and 


a letter—and the book will be 
sent to you on approval. When 
the postman delivers the book 
to your door—when it is ac- 
tually in your hands—pay him 
only $1.98, plus a few pennies 


De Luxe Leather Edition — We have 
Edition, handsomely bound in Royal Blue Genuine Leather 
and lettered in Gold, with Gold Tops and Blue Silk Markers, 
No expense spared—makes & gorgeous gift If you prefer 
this leather edition—as most people do—simply sign 

below, place ¢ross in the little square ot the 
right. and pay the postman only $2.98 plas postage. 


Limited 


ge, and the book is yours, 
over it to your heart’s con- 
tent—read it from cover to 
cover—and if you are not more 
than pleased, simpl 
book back in condition 
within five days and your money 
will be refunded instantly. 
Over 75,000,000 
read Elinor Glyn’s stories or 
have seen them in the movies. 
Her books sell like magic, “The | 
Philosophy of Love” is the 
supreme culmination of her 


send. the | Address 


people have | impoRTANT—IF is possible that you may not be 
aa if you reside outside the 
vance. 
‘Buition, 


ent must be made in advance. Regular 
12. Leather Edition, $3.12. 


the postman calls, send 


Cash with coupon. 
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$25 to#¥100 
for’ one 
drawing. 


alt Home 


Trained artists earn from 550 & to = $250 a week, Tremen- 
@ous demand right now for good ast 
advertisers, printing houses, etc 


Become an artist through wonderful new easy method—right at 
home in spare time. Learn Illustrating, Designing and Cartooning. 
Actual fun learning this way. Individual attention by mail from one 
@f America’s most famous artists. to draw and earn big money. 


Send for FREE BOOK 


Just printed—a new book which describes the latest developm: 
and wonderful opportunities in Commercial Art, and =o vail 
details on this new easy method of learning to draw. Tells all 
about students—their successes—what they say—actual reproduc- 
tions of their work—and how many earned big money even while 
learning Write for this Free Book and details of special free 
offer. Mail postcard or letter now. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Room 402, 1115-15th St. N. W. Washington, D.C. 


Here Vou Born Ander 


If you will send us your name and address, together with 
your date of birth, we will mail you information of great 
interest to you. Tell you what Zodiac sign you were 
born under. 

You will find this a very interesting chart and game. It 
tells your opportunities in life, your future prospects, 
happiness in marriage, friends, enemies, success in all 
undertakings and many other vital questions as indicated 
by Astrology, the ancient and interesting science of history. 


Our astrological interpretation is a wonderful game 
and is written in plain language and sent securely sealed 
in plain wrapper. A great surprise awaits you. 


Do not fail to send birth date and twelve cents in 
coin to cover cost of this notice and mailing. Print 


name and address plainly and avoid delay in mailing. 


309 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 725, New York 


a Lucky Star? 


Write Now—TODAY—to the 
ASTA STUDIO 


No craving for tobacco in an be 
form after you begin taking To 
Redeemer. Don’t try to quit the tobacco 
habit unaided. It’s often a losing fight against heavy 
odds and may mean a serious shock to the nervous 
system. Let us help the tobacco habit to quit YOU. 
It will quit you, if you will just Cy Tobacco Re- 


deemer according to directions. 
quick and reliable. 


Not a Substitute 


Z Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit-forming 
drugs of any kind. It is in no sense a substitute 
for tobacco, After finishing the treatment you 
have absolutely no desire to use tobacco in or 
to continue the use of the remedy. It makes not 
a@ particle of difference how long you Rave | been 
using how much you or in what form 
you use it~whether you smoke cigars, ci 
pipe, chew plug or fine cut or use snuff, Febaces 
Redeemer will positively remove all craving for 
tobacco in any form in a few days. This we we shee» 
lutely guarantee in every case or money ref _. 
dead1. effect of to co human system 
y 


and positive proof that 
4 quickly free you of the habit. 
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Be An Electrical Expert 


At $75 to $200 a Week 


Big pay—fascinating works on land or sea—rapid advancement in a field where are ten 
more numerous than trained men to fill a, where $75.00 a week is just a fair starter, 
where top notchers pull down ten thousand dollars or more a year—in a , where any man 


if he wishes, can ezsi y have a business of his ewn, have men working for him, be his own boss! 
But Serrano, , is what a simple, easy, A-B-C sort of a 


job it is to 
You Can Start Right Now! 


Yes, you. You don't yen you don’t already have! You can read. You can write, 
You can figure. in sour bs the of 

scores, yes, thousands o lellows determined to get out of the 
rut gt into the electric field—into work be pleasant—easy —and all in your 
home, during spare time. 


Fascinating Home Study As You Hold Your Old Job 
the bel enn inte of thems Day—he-man jobs and never lose a 


wee you repair 
4 om pay for the Course and lay a foundation for an rical Contracting or Repair Shop Business of 
When the proper time comes, we will tell you the easy way to go about doing it. 


we bel home study electrical course that gives you the d and th 


Weieton oa by ONE man, with the narrow man viewpoint, but by 22 of the brainiest, most 
ul, eptent euperes over wer drawn from the field of practice and theory. Gives you the com- 
of the subject—qualifies you to boss you fight into the 
of a job you wan:—and does it in it time—at lowest cost—with the 
Binding Guarantes of Results Ever Offered! 


Satisfaction guaranteed or no sale! We not only SAY we can make you a 
it! Hf you are not absolutely satisfied when you have finished our ee ee a 
every nickel 


? Experimental Outfit Worth $30 Find out all sbout our 
Big Electrical L ry orth Sos thousands pave 
wi this course in preference 
others and MADE GOOD. Find 5 about the Electric Library—four elegant a poy em $25. 
it free. About the free Drafting Course worth another $30. The free Experimental end De gp 
eration Outfit, including a real, not a make-shift Electric Motor, Wheatstone Bridge, 1S Biectsteity, 


scientific, high-grade and complete Experimenta! Outfit ever supplied with a 
coupon! 
Dept E565 Chicas 


Get all the facts without obligation, without expense! Just send the 
Please rush all informa. 


American School 
Dept. E368 Drexel Ave. and 58th Street, Chicago 

> tion relative to your Course 
7 4 in Electricity. This obligates 


me in no way whatever 


Own Your Own | 
Electric Shop 


AG 
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AlongySought Secret, Vital to 
Happiness, Mas Been Discovered. 
Alas! that spring should vanish with the rose! 


That youth’s sweet-scented manuscript should close! 
MAR KHAYYAM, 


SECRET vital to human happiness has been 

discovered. An answer to an ancient prob- 

lem which, sooner or later, affects the welfare 
of virtually every man and woman. As this 
problem undoubtedly will come to you eventually, 
if it has not come already, I urge you to read this 
afticle carefully. It may give you information of 
a value beyond all price. 

This newly-revealed secret is not a new 
“philosophy” nor a financial formula. It is not a 
political panacea. It has to do with something 
of far greater moment to the individual—human 
happiness, especially in the later years of life. 
And there is nothing theoretical, imaginative or 
fantastic about it, because it comes from the coldly 
exact realms of science where values must be 
proved. It “works.” And because it does work— 
most delightfully—it is one of the most important 
discoveries made in years. Thousands already 
bless it for having rescued them from disappoint- 
ment and misery. Millions will rejoice because 
of it in years to come. 

The peculiar value of this discovery is in its 
virtue for lifting the physical handicaps resulting 
from the premature waning of the vital forces of 
life, whether due to overwork, over-worry, sick- 
mess or the general over-expenditure of nervous 
energy in the strenuous living typical of the 
modern day. True happiness does not depend on 
wealth, position or fame. Primarily, it is a matter 
of health. Not the inefficient, “half-alive” condi- 
tion which ordinarily passes as “health,” but the 
abundant, vibrant, magnetic vitality of superb 
manhood and womanhood. 

Unfortunately, this kind of health is rare. Our 
civilization, with its wear and tear, rapidly depletes 
recuperative capacity, and, in a physical sense, old 
age comes on when life should be at its prime. 

But this is not a tragedy of our era alone. Ages 


Finding ‘The Fou 


ago a Persian poet, in the world’s most melodious 
epic of pessimism, voiced humanity's immemorial 
complaint that “spring should vanish with the 
rose” and the song of summer too soon. come to 
an end. And for centuries before Omar Khayyam 
wrote his immortal verses, science had searched 
—and in the centuries that have passed since then 
has continued to search, without halt, for the 
fabled “fountain of youth”—the means for re- 
— energy and extending the summer time 
of life. 

Now, after many years of research, science 
announces unconditionally that lives clouded by 
the haze of too-early autumn can be illumined by 
the summer sun of health and joy. Old age, in a 
sense, can be kept at bay, and the physical and 
mental vigor of former years again enjoyed in 
work and recreation. And the discovery which 
so adds to the joy of living is easily available to 
every one who feels the need of greater energy 
and vitality. 

The discovery had its origin in famous 
European laboratories. Brought to America, it 
was developed into a product that has won the 
highest praise in thousands of cases, many of 
which had defied all other treatments. In scientific 
circles the discovery has been known and used for 
several years with extraordinarily gratifying appre- 
ciation for the success it has demonstrated. It is 
now put up in convenient tablet form, under the 
name of Korex compound, for distribution to the 
general public. 

Anyone who finds life losing its charm and color 
or the feebleness of old age coming on years too 
soon, can obtain a double strength treatment of this 
compound, sufficient for ordinary cases, under a 
positive guarantee that it costs nothing if it fails 
to prove satisfactory and only $2 if satisfied. In 
average cases, the compound usually brings about 
gratifying improvement in a few days. 

Simply write in confidence to the Melton 
Laboratories, 2148 Melton Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., 
and this wonder restorative will be mailed to you, 
sealed in a plain wrapper. You may enclose $2 
or, if you prefer, just send your name without 
money and pay the postman $2 and postage when 
the parcel is delivered. In either case, if you report 
within ten days that you are not satisfied, the 
purchase price will be refunded on request. The 
Melton Laboratories are nationally known and 
thoroughly reliable. Moreover, their offer is fully 
guarahteed so no one need hesitate to accept it. 
If you need this remarkable scientific rejuvenator, 
write for it today. 
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NoBust Pads Now 


Use the 
New National 


“Bust developed five 
inches,’’ says Mrs. 
Allendorf. 

“The first three 
weeks bust devel- 
oped 3% inches,” re- 
‘ports Dr. Swarthout. 


“indeed | it will bring about a development of the bust quite 
astonishing.” 

In reports. sent us some have obtained as inches 
development following Dr. Carr's instruction in using won- 
derful invention. 


Valuable Book FREE 


If you want a beautiful, plump, full bust, write for our valuable 

book on bust development —- the — by Dr. Carr, in 

pment end how 

eloped to its most beautiful propor- 

ores woman in need of development. If you 
wish book sent sealed enclose 4c postage. 


OLIVE COMPANY 
Clarinda, lowa 


‘Young Man! 


DON'T SLIP! KEEP FIT, enjoying 
the exhilarating comfort of 
a LANTZ SUPPORTER. 
(Not a “suspensory.”) 
Natural. Scientific. It 
takes the tension 
off nerve center, 
makes a man light on his feet, with freedom 
Gives a 


of action for mind and muscles. 
refined appearance. Some “suspensories” ore 
injurious; my prostatic treatise tells why. 
Absorbent linen sack, elastic bands, 

hook. or gold adjustin, ave and 


50 or $2, 
medium, 


email. Give waist ‘not Se Sold In Stores. 
Cc. C. LANTZ 

Lock Box 17 Atlantic Highlands, N.J. 

My anatomically llustrated treat- 


ise, every man should 
for 10 ns free, wit h order. 


TOBACCO HABIT 


MAKE IT QUIT Y 
Not only is tobacco filthy and disgusting to a ae ones, but it 
contains a Deadly Poison which heart, 
vitality and invites diseases that may shorten your life. STOP! 
Regain Vigor, but don’t shock your system by trying to quit unaided. 

EASY TO QUIT 
It makes no difference how long you have used 
cigarettes, pipe, cigars 


juar: 
Postpaid. Small sum if cured. Not a cent if it fails. 


us when you sent in that I, C. S. coupon. 
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M ore to be Pitied than Scorned 


By George Briggs 


SHE was a tender and delicious damsel, a perfumed and shapely bit of white, 

round flesh. Her lips were the newest shade of scarlet; her stockings 
were half the thickness of a spider web; her filmy evening gown was tossed 
by the salty breeze, modeled lovingly upon her figure. 

She looked into his eyes flirtatiously, though she had never seen him 
before. He was tall and handsome; he wore a well-cut dress suit; his body 
seemed brimming with energy. A wallet, fat with American bank notes, 
reposed in his hip pocket. 

They: were at the rail of an ocean liner, four days from England. The 
night was deserted; the deck was deserted. She stood almost within the 
hollow of his arm. 

“I will meet you at one o’clock tonight,” she said. They were the first 
words her lips had formed. He did not reply, but only looked at her. “I 
know that you are the only man in the world who matters!” she went on. 
“When we reach New York I'll desert my husband, bring my jewels with 
me—they are worth three hundred thousand dollars, at least—and we'll 
travel all over the world together! But, first, 1 want you to meet me on deck 
tonight, at one o’clock. Will you meet me?” 

He did not say a word. He did not appear to have heard her. He neither 
understood nor spoke English, the poor Swede. 
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By Robert Hillyer 


HAD said to my beloved, 
“I can not give you bread, 
Bitter is my bounty, 
Your spirit shall be fed 
With beauty and with sorrow,”— 
So to my Love I said. 


I had told the friend who served me, 
“I can not give you gold. 
Meagre is my payment, 
A fire when you are cold, 
A hand when you are stricken,”—= 
This to my friend I told. 


Love set upon my table 
A feast of wine and bread. 
Friendship filled my coffers 
With heaps of shining gold. 
“Come, share my splendid banquet,” 
So to my Love I said; 
“Come, and enjoy my riches,” 
This to my friend I told. 


Now strangers in the street hear song 
And laughter rings the whole night long. 


If Spring Be Beautiful 


By Mary Carolyn Davies 


If Spring be beautiful, and I, 
Envy us not, for we must die. 


For we must die—but triumph not, 
We two will never be forgot. 


CHAPTER I 


NEVER should have believed that 
| such things could really happen, if 
I had not lived through that per- 
fectly ghastly week. Things like that 
come on you unawares, creep upon you 
in the dark, little by little. Even now 
that it is all over, I find myself waking 
up in the night all cold with horror ; and 
I have always been the practical sort, 
not given to fears or borrowing trouble. 
There are more ways than one to lay a 
ghost ; and I know that I shall be haunt- 
ed in the dark o’ the moon until I write 
down everything just as it happened. 
It began with that characteristic tele- 
gram of Nadine’s: 


“Going Mexico with Bill. Afraid 
let him go alone. Count on you 
look after Billy and house while 
away. NADINE.” 


Nadine is my sister. My own name 
is Susan ; and I have always maintained 
that people grow up to fit their names. 
If you do not believe that, you have to 
grant a remarkable prescience on the 
part of your parents, and forget the 
perfectly good family reasons they had 
for naming you. Nadine is just what 
you'd expect her to be, and an adept at 
getting other people to do her work for 
her; and I am Susan. There you are! 

Bill Remsen, my brother-in-law, is a 
dear, though I do think he spoils 
Nadine; but then, if he didn’t, some 
other man would—she is that sort. The 
Remsens never can see why I will not 
live with them ; they have a lovely, wild 
kind of a place in the hills, called 


The Btue Duppy 


By Edith Barnard Delano 


Spruce Lodge, where they spend a good 
part of the year; and old Bill is always 
more than cordial. But I have all the 
domesticity I want, what with attending 
to Nadine’s errands in town and having 
to engage new servants for her every 
month or two, because the Lodge is so 
lonely ; when I want more, I run up for 
a Sunday and have a romp with my six- 
year-old nephew Billy, and I am always 
perfectly well satisfied to get back to 
town and my automobile insurance 
business on Monday. Nadine thinks it 
is queer for a woman to like business ; 
but I make a pretty good thing of it, if 
I do say it myself, and until the affair 
of the blue duppy I didn’t want any- 
thing else. 

If it hadn’t been so late in the season 
and so frightfully hot in town, I might 
have been even madder over my sister’s 
telegram than I was. I telephoned to 
Bill’s office right away, and was told 
that he and Mrs. Remsen had left for 
Mexico that morning; Nadine had 
burned her bridges behind her—sent 
the telegram when it would be too late 
for me to protest. I couldn't help 
laughing when I thought of Bill’s prob- 
able state of mind at having her tagging 
along to Mexico, of all places, at that 
time of year; then I sent a message for 
the Remsen car to meet me, and took 
the afternoon train, planning how I 
should take a few days’ rest up there, 
and then engage a trained nurse and a 
housekeeper, and with a clear con- 
science leave little Billy and the house 
in more capable hands than mine. 

I knew there were good servants 
there for once; only the week before I 
had sent up two nice, soft-voiced 
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Jamaicans, just up from the island and 
trained in English families ; one knows 
what that means. Even their names 
were pretty—Rose and Adossa. I did 
have my doubts as to how they would 
get on with Estelle, the ultra-citified, 
rather pert colored maid who was 
almost an old family retainer, having 
been with Nadine since the winter be- 
fore; but when I suggested that to 
Nadine over the telephone she laughed, 
and said that Estelle was so deep in an 
affair with the new chauffeur that she 
wouldn’t have time to think about any- 
thing else. So. on the whole I felt 
pleasantly certain that I would not have 
any servant problem on my hands. 

My first surprise was in finding 
Aunt Essie in the car outside the sta- 
tion. I had not known of her being at 
Nadine’s, but I must admit that she 
seemed to have brought the atmosphere 
of Vermont with her. She looked as 
though she had just come from a lively 
meeting of the Missionary Society ; she 
was sitting up very straight, with her 
bonnet a little on one side, and her lips 
pressed together in the way she has 
when she disapproves of something. I 


~ hope I appreciate Aunt Essie; she is 


almost the only relation we have, on 
father’s side. But I was not brought up 
in Vermont, and—oh, well! 

I told her how glad I was to see her, 
and kissed her cheek, but her grimness 
did not relax. “I can see you're sur- 
prised at me being here, Susan. Not 
any more’n I am,” said she, as we drove 
away from the station. 

- “I’m surprised and delighted,” I told 
her. “I’ve been meaning to run up to 
Dorset—” 

“That’s all right,” she interrupted. 
“IT never blame a body when they’re 
busy and useful. You take after the 
Atwaters, Nadine—” 

“Yes—Nadine—” 

She sniffed—there’s no other word 
for it. “I don’t need you to tell me any- 
thing about Nadine. She’s my own 

rand-niece, and I guess I ought to, 
oe her by this time. All I can say is, 
I’m mighty glad you’ve come, Susan, 
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Now I can go home tomorrow,” she 
added. 

“But, Auntie dear, you’ve come for a 
visit, a real visit, surely,” I began. 

“I dunno what I’ve come for,” she 
said, and two little pink spots appeared 
in her cheeks. “I thought I did, when 
I got the telegram. Seems like a month 
o’ Sundays, but ’twas unly three-four 
days ago. ‘Come at once. Nadine,’ 
was all it said. I thought something 
had happened, and I put on the black 
I had when your pa died, and got the 
grocer to cash me a check. And when 
I got here Nadine was knockin’ balls 
around on the grass in front of the 
house, and—” 

“T think she must have gotten sud- 
denly homesick for you, Aunt Essie!” 
I laughed. 

“That’s as may be. All I know is, 
she didn’t say a thing she wanted of 
me, till yesterday forenoon. Then it 
come out she was countin’ on me stayin’ 
here and runnin’ the house and taking 
care of little William while she’s away. 
I just up and said I wouldn’t. I’m not 
used to Blacks. The ones she’s got here 
don’t even talk like folks. I told her 
I’d stay and do for Billy if she’d turn 
‘em all out, but she wasn’t willing to 
do that.” 

“Heavens! Send away the servants! 
I should think not!” I cried. 

“Yes. That’s what she said. Well, 
you can look after ’em. The way the 
use up the sugar is something ootel. 
I unly hope there won’t anything 
worse happen while Nadine’s gone. 
You'll have your hands full, with all 
those people here and more on the 
way.” 

I gasped ; this, indeed, was more than 
I had looked for. “Who is here, and 
who’s coming?” I managed to ask. 

“Some folks named Car-something’s 
coming tonight, and—” she gave me an 
ominous look—‘“that brother of his is 
— here, and two other men with 

im.” 

“Oh, goodness! Not Julian!” I ex- 
claimed. 

“Ain’t any other brother, is there? 
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Not but what that one’s enough, I 
should say!” 

In my heart I agreed with her. I 
suppose there is somebody like that in 
every family, if it’s big enough. Julian 
is the sort of man that everybody al- 
ways expects to turn out a black sheep, 
but who never seems to get any farther 
toward blackness than to make him- 
self a general nuisance. Dear old Bill 
is always awfully nice to him. I have 
heard him speak of him as ‘poor devil,’ 
and Nadine says she knows he is for- 
ever lending him money. Julian has 
the habit of going away for long in- 
tervals and not letting them hear from 
him, then arriving, a little bit shabby 
but with the air of a conqueror, at he 
worst possible moment, as when, for 
example, there is going to be a dinner 
party, or the house is full of people 
Nadine wants to make a good impres- 
sion on for Bill’s sake; and Nadine has 
to keep an eye on him every minute, for 
fear he’ll try to borrow from the men 
or get them to go into one of his 
schemes. For Julian has as many 
schemes as there are leaves on a green 
bay tree; I have had them presented to 
me with the most persuasive arguments, 
the consequence being that Julian al- 
ways regards me with a sad and wistful 
look, seeming to imply that if I had only 
let him direct my investments I'd be a 
multi-millionaire by this time, and he 
would, too. 

So, altogether, the fact that Julian 
was in the house while Bill and my sis- 
ter were away, and that strangers were 
coming, gave me enough to think about 
the rest of the way home. I saw my 
plans for a housekeeper and a trained 
nurse vanishing; I knew I should have 
to stay at the Lodge until I could get rid 
of all the guests, anyway. But my first 
sight of Julian reassured me; he 
seemed quite prosperous, or, at least, 
buoyant. I wondered why, until he 
brought his friend Mr. Carrington 
Heath and introduced him; then I at- 
tributed his joyousness to the prospects 
that so substantial a person would un- 
doubtedly suggest to Julian. 

If I felt any annoyance at the offi- 


cious way in which he played host, I 
managed not to show it; after all, the 
house belonged to his brother as much 
as to my sister. He carried my bags 
into the living-hall after Aunt Essie had 
refused his assistance in getting out of 
the car, saying she hadn’t lost the use 
of her limbs; but not before he had said 
to George, the chauffeur, with what you 
might call a lordly air: 

“You will have to meet the six 
o’clock train, for Mr. and Mrs, Kerr- 
Cooper.” 

I had not noticed the new chauffeur 
before; he was quite a good-looking 
darkey, with a scar across one cheek; 
he touched his cap with military pre- 
cision, and Mr. Heath and I followed 
Aunt Essie into the house; Julian was 
es in the least abashed at her snubbing 

im. 


CHAPTER II 
Tue big, raftered hall at the Lodge 


is the general living-room ; Adossa was 
bringing in the tea tray as we went in, 
and gave me a smile and a nice little 
bobby curtsy, and called me ‘Mees 
H’Atwater.’ Oh, I foresaw no trouble 
at all with the servants. It was just as 
well; and nothing could have fore- 
warned me of what was to come. 
While we were having tea I found out 
about the Kerr-Coopers; Julian was 
rather funny about them. 

“Old Bill did the nice thing once too 
often for his peace of mind,” said he. 
“Met these people on his last business 
trip to England—made a lot of money 
during the war—shoes or kettles or 
something. Bill told ’em to be sure and 
stop with him when they came over— 
you know his way! It wasn’t until he 
got their letter saying they’d be here 
today that Nadine decided she couldn’t 
let Bill go to Mexico alone. Flew right 
up through the roof—said she wasn’t 
going to be left at home to amuse any 
grubby war-profiteers who probably 
dropped their aitches, all that sort of 
thing. Old Bill gave up. Great girl, 
Nadine!” 

It was just as well that I didn’t 
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reply to that, because, after all, Nadine’s 
my sister; but just at that moment my 
nephew Billy arrived like a small aval- 
anche, and began hugging me and tell- 
ing me how glad he was I had come and 
that there were new puppies at the 
garage; and a man’s voice said, cheer- 
fully: 

“Hello, everybody! 
Anything left to eat?” 

I looked over Billy’s head, and had 
my second surprise; Dr. Alexander 
Cameron was the last person I should 
have expected to find at Spruce Lodge. 
The last time I had seen him was at a 
base hospital in France, four days be- 
fore the armistice. I knew he had gone 
into Germany with the Army of Occu- 
pation, and if he was too piqued to 
write to me, I could get on without it— 
though one does hate to lose a friend. 
Well, if he was going to let by-gones 
take care of themselves, I could play 
the game as well as he could! 

“Hello, Sandy!” said I, and flattered 
myself that I said it as though I had 
seen him yesterday. “There’s some 
cake left.” 

“Thanks,” said he, and grinned at 
me. “I haven't a desire on earth be- 
yond cake!” 

Aunt Essie said something about eat- 
ing between meals, but nobody seemed 
to hear ; I was thinking that Sandy had 
explained himself perfectly well, and I 
was satisfied, if he was, though the last 
time I saw him his desire had been for 
something quite other than cake. Then 
somebody said the Kerr-Coopers’ train 
. must be late, and Billy began to look 
sleepy; so I left Julian to play host to 
the impending arrivals, and took my 
nephew off to bed. I was just finishing 
dressing when the girl Estelle knocked 
at my door. She handed me a small 
velvet-covered box. 

“I found this on Mrs. Remsen’s 
dressing-table after she left, Miss, and 
I thought it ought to be in your keep- 
ing, with all these strange servants 
about the house. If anything happens 


Hello, Susan! 


to it, it won’t be me that’s took it,” she 
added, with a toss of her head. 
I thanked her, and took the box to 
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the light and opened it. Nadine’s wed- 
ding gift from Bill, a diamond pendant 
hung on a slender thread of chain with 
tiny diamonds set at intervals—I knew 
how sentimental Nadine was about it, 
and supposed that was the reason of 
her keeping it in the house in summer, 
instead of having it in the safe-deposit 
with the rest of her things. Well, I 
thought, it would be safe enough in the 
drawer of the little desk in my room, 
until I should get back to town; it’s so 
easy to think things! I tucked it away, 
and hurried down to the hall; I had 
heard the arrival of the English guests, 
and wanted to be ready to welcome 
them when they should come down for 
dinner, I need not have hurried, for 
Sandy Cameron was the only person in 
the room when I got there. 

“Well, Susan! Here we are!” he 
remarked, cheerfully. I had almost 
forgotten how cheerful he was, and 
how big. 

“Obviously,” I returned. “But I 
don’t know that that explains any- 
thing.” 

He chuckled. “So I need explain- 
ing, do I? That’s easy! Out of the 
service for good. Ran into Julian the 
day after I landed. Asked me to come 
up here with him. Both lunched with 
old Bill, who said to come along. So 
I came. Anything else?” 

“Julian will try to get you to go into 
one of his schemes,” i warned him. 

“Ah! Julian is furthering one of 
my schemes, at present! You don’t sup- 
pose I’ve given up, just because you 
turned me down four times, do 

ou?” 

I thought it best to ignore that. “Who 
is this Mr. Heath?” I asked. 

“Never saw him before. Friend of 
Julian’s. Explorer or something. Seems 
like a good fellow.” 

Just then Mr. and Mrs. Kerr-Cooper 
(they pronounced the name Carr- 
Coooooper) came downstairs, and they 
really were not as bad as I expected, 
from what Julian had said. Mr. Kerr- 
Cooper was a heavily built man with an 
inquiring expression, and a look of 
being surprised at things; his wife was 
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tall and very thin, with fading reddish 
hair and near-sighted eyes for - which 
she did not wear glasses. She gave me 
the impression of being somewhat 
timid, and they both took my explana- 
tions of Nadine’s absence as pleasantly 
as could be, and didn’t seem to find 
anything strange in it ; they had known 
that Bill would be away. 

They were both immaculately dressed 
and quite as though they were going to 
the opera; Mrs. Kerr-Cooper’s gown 
was cut very low, especially in the back, 
and she had on quantities of jewels. I 
myself had on a last year’s organdie, 
and Aunt Essie appeared in something 
brown and shiny, with white sprigs in 
it ; the waist fastened chastely up to her 
chin, and Grandma Atwater’s hair 
brooch was her only ornament, if you 
could call it that. She kept her eyes 


away from Mrs. Kerr-Cooper as much 
as she could, especially when the lady 
turned her back; once she closed her 
eyes tight, and Julian winked at me. 


But not even Aunt Essie’s expression 
could mar everybody’s enjoyment of 
the excellent dinner that Rose cooked ; 
and Adossa’s service was perfect. Mr. 
Kerr-Cooper asked a great many ques- 
tions ; I discovered that his wife’s con- 
versation consisted largely of saying 
“Fancy!” The only uneasy moment I 
had was when Mr. Heath described a 
copper mine in Peru that he was ex- 
ploiting; I thought Julian was omi- 
nously quiet, and Mr. Kerr-Cooper all 
too interested. I began to wonder how 
I could warn him about Julian’s little 
ways; and it was the first time I had 
any suspicion about Mr. Heath. He 
was really awfully nice and jovial, and 
quite good leoking, with his almost 
white hair and his bronzed skin. He 
seemed to have been all over the world ; 
I wondered where Julian had managed 
to make friends with anyone sq alto- 
gether right—which made it all the 
harder to believe in what happened 
later. 

« We went into the hall to have coffee, 
and as the evening was a little chilly 
somebody lighted the fire. I slipped 
upstairs to see that Billy was all right, 


and when I came down again Mr. 
Heath was standing on the hearth with 
his coffee-cup in his hand, and I gath- 
ered that the talk had somehow moved 
on to Jamaica, and the Kerr-Coopers 
had but lately come from there. 

“One thing we missed,” Mr. Kerr- 
Cooper was saying. “Odd, how they 
keep things to themselves, those natives. 
Couldn't persuade them to give me arty 
information. And yet they tell me 
there is still a great deal of that old 
witchcraft of theirs going about, you 
know, beneath the surface of things.” 

“Ah—Obeah! Yes,” said Mr. Heath, 
and laughed. “Funny you should speak 
of that. I’ve made rather a study of it 
myself.” 

“Fancy!” said Mrs. Kerr-Cooper. 
“Do tell us!” 

Mr. Heath drew something out of his 
waistcoat pocket, and put it into her 
hand. Of course the rest of us all went 
closer, except Aunt Essie, who had re- 
fused coffee because it kept her awake, 
and who was knitting—rather, I sus- 
pected, as an excuse to keep her eyes 
down. She might as well have been a 
sofa, for all she contributed to the con- 
versation, 

“But what is it?” Mts. Kerr-Cooper 
asked. As she held it out on her heav- 
ily ringed hand, it seemed no more than 
a bit of bluish stone, crudely carved into 
the semblance of a serpent coiled ready 
to strike. 

“That,” said Mr. Heath, “is an obi- 
stone. The obi-man’s sign is a coiled 
snake—blue. I got it from an old chap 
who thought I saved him from a hor- 
rible death. As a matter of fact, I 
merely happened to arrive on the scene 
when some of his neighbors were pre- 
paring his funeral pyre a little ahead of 
time. He was good and scared, and 
came to claim the white man’s protec- 
tion. There was a lot of excitement in 
the village—it’s a mere handful of huts, 
in the interior, where the friend I was 
going to visit has a coffee plantation a 
few miles farther on. The negroes be- 
lieved the old fellow was working spells 
on them, and I always suspected that 
his giving me the obi-stone wa$ by way 
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of destroying evidence. The natives 
were reticent; I couldn’t find out any- 
thing he had done except to cause a rain 
of stones in the house of the head man, 
and that he was accused of owning a 
duppy that would do his bidding on 
anybody.” 

“A rain of stones! Oh, I say!” Mr. 
Kerr-Cooper exclaimed. 

“A duppy! -What on 
duppy ?” I asked. 

“Oh, a duppy’s a ghost—just that, 
except that you mustn’t meet one face 
to face, or he’ll carry you off and make 
a meal of you—his grave being his 
dining-room.” 

“That ain’t what I call decent,” said 
Aunt Essie. 

“But a rain of stones! Just fancy!” 
said Mrs. Kerr-Cooper, and her hus- 
band added, “Ah—volcanic, of course.” 

“No,” said Mr. Heath, “‘not volcanic. 

That’s the strangest part of it. Plain 
seashore pebbles, and that in a part of 
the island where there were none within 
miles, and where the natives had never 
so much as caught a glimpse of the 
sea.” 
“Good story,” said Sandy Cameron ; 
I thought he was looking a little peeved 
at Mr. Heath’s taking the floor like 
that. 

“Good enough story,” Mr. Heath 
agreed. “But I’ve seen the thing hap- 
pen, myself. Found them on the floor 
in dozens, one morning in my friend 
the coffee-planter’s house, with all the 
doors and windows locked overnight, 
too. His servants were wild; said it 
‘foreboded disaster.” 

“Did it?” I asked. 

“To the old chap I had brought along 
with me, certainly. He had to move 
on. That was when he gave me the obi- 
stone. Said it possessed all the powers 
of darkness, would keep away duppies, 
and bring me luck—that’s why I carry 
it about with me. The old man declared 
it was brought from Africa by his 
grandfather ; and as a matter of fact it 
could not have come from Jamaica 
originally. No stone like that on the 
island.” 


By that time we had finished our 


earth is a 
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coffee, and were sitting around the fire- 


place. “It’s all nonsense,” said Aunt 
Essie. “There’s no such things as 
ghosts.” 


Mrs. Kerr-Cooper looked at her as 
though she had not seen her before, or 
as though she were assailing the mo- 
rality of King George; Mr. Kerr- 
Cooper exclaimed, “Oh, but—I’m sure 
I—that is, in the Duke of Buckminster’s 
family—ah—” 

“Well,” said Mr. Heath, in his pleas- 
ant, easy way, “until I went to Jamaica 
I firmly believed that ghosts, like 
beauty, were in the eye of the observer. 
But, upon my word, after some of the 
doings there—well, I don’t know!” 

“Shoot, old man,” said Julian. “Give 
it to us!” 

“That little affair of the pebbles in 
my friend’s house was odd enough— 
and I’m willing to swear to it,” Mr. 
Heath went on. “But after I left his 
house and crossed over to the other side 
of the island I came upon something 
else. The chap I visited went away for 
a few days; and as the negro servants 
all go home at night, and are apt to be 
light-fingered, he asked me to be sure 
and lock the doors every night; all the 
windows had wire-mesh screens fas- 
tened in. The least I could do was to 
follow out his instructions, particularly 
as I usually go off as sound as the 
Seven Sleepers, wherever I am; but 
after the first night or two in that house 
I kept waking up with the feeling that 
someone was in my room. But there 
wasn’t; I got out of bed several times, 
and found the locks all right. 

“Then—the fourth night, I think it 
was—I was brought awake by a wo- 
man’s scream outside. I got out in short 
order, and found one of the maids 
running about with something over her 
head, bumping into things. Yelled blue 
murder when I grabbed her, and that 
brought out everybody in the place, ap- 
parently. When the excitement quieted 
down, I gathered that she had met a 
duppy, and as the only way to escape a 
duppy’s charms is just not to see him, 
she had thrown her apron over her head 
and was going it blind. 
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“IT found myself quite interested in 
duppies, for lack of something better to 
think about; but the darkeys wouldn’t 
talk much. What I learned I gathered 
bit by bit, from one and another. A 
duppy inhabits his own grave, which, 
as I’ve said, he turns into a dining- 
room whenever he can get hold of a vic- 
tim. One variety of duppy has the 
rather indelicate habit of shedding his 
skin at sunrise, and it resembles the 
dried skin of a snake. All duppies walk 
about two feet above the ground, and 
they are up to all sorts of tricks, trying 
to make you catch their eye, after which 
you belong to them. If you come 
across a bottle with a nail and a cock- 
roach in it, you may be sure that an obi- 
man has wished a duppy on you; after 
which you may as well resign yourself 
to your fate. The most you can hope 
for is that you will give the duppy indi- 
gestion. 

“Of course it is all just childish su- 
perstition, and I was _ considerably 
amused by it. But that night I locked 
my doors again; and, by Jové, I woke 
up with a jump. The moonlight was 
streaming in my window, though it was 
almost day; and [I tell you I distinctly 
saw, crossing that beam of light, a blu- 
ish figure walking about two feet above 
the floor. I made a leap for it—and it 
wasn’t there! I searched the shadows, 
tried the doors and windows, even went 
outside ; there wasn’t a thing to be seen 
anywhere. When I went back to my 
room at last, the moonlight was pale in 
the dawn; my foot touched something 
on the floor beside my bed. It was a 
dried snake skin; and that morning I 
discovered a blue mark, for all the 
world like a crude drawing of my obi- 
stone, on the window sill.’ 

While we were laughing and asking 
questions, the maid Adossa had come 
quietly into the room to carry, away the 
coffee things. I heard a little gasp 
from her, and saw her look at some- 
thing on the tray. 

“Tt’s all nonsense,” Aunt Essie was 
saying. ‘“There’s no such things as—” 

But she never finished. A shriek and 
the clatter of breaking china and tink- 
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ling silver came together. Adossa was 
standing like a graven image of an old, 
old fear, her eyes rolled up until the 
whites showed like half moons, her rich 
brown skin suddenly a dusky, purplish 
gray. Then, even before Dr. Cameron 
was at her side, she fell at full length 
on the floor, across the wreckage of 
china and spilled coffee. 


CHAPTER III 


Ir is hard to describe the hour that 
followed. It was startling enough to 
have the girl drop in our midst, and 
shriek like that, just when we had been 
hearing about duppies and things; but 
Sandy Cameron worked over her for 
half an hour before there were any 
signs of returning consciousness ; when 
she finally came-to, it was only to shiver 
and moan and roll her eyes. We got 
her up to bed, and I was heartily glad 
that Rose was already in her room and 
snoring. The girl Estelle was nowhere 
to be found, but the doctor thought the 
best thing for poor Adossa was quiet, 
and said she would not need nursing; 
he declared that she must have caught 
part of our conversation, and simply 
been frightened out of her wits ; he was 
sure she would be all right in the 
morning. 

While we were upstairs Aunt Essie 
had been busying herself clearing up the 
awful mess on the floor; she faced Mr. 
Heath with her most severe expression. 
“Here,” she said, “here’s that blue snake 
of yours. Somebody must ’a’ put it on 
the coffee tray. That’s what comes o’ 
such lies—scarin’ a poor ignorant 
heathen out of her senses.” 

I saw that Aunt Essie was confusing 
our well-trained colored maids with the 
wards of her Missionary Society, but 
Mr. Heath was terribly contrite and 
apologetic—not that it was really his 
fault, as far as I could see. I know 
everybody’s nerves were rather jumpy; 
I couldn’t blame Julian for passing 
around Bill’s best cigars, and even en- 
vied the men the comfort they got out 
of them. It was not long before we all 


said good night. 
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I didn’t sleep very well for some 
hours, and then it seemed scarcely a 
minute before Billy was trying to sit 
on me, and demanding a story about 
Indians; but somehow I didn’t yearn 
for Indians that morning, and told him 
to run along. He’s always a cheerful 
little soul. 

“All right,” said he. “1s guess I'll go 
down and see how everybody is. Mum- 
my told me to be very kind to everybody 
while she’s away. I’m taking care of 
everyfing for Mummy, you know.” 

After breakfast the four men went 
off to Bill’s little five-hole golf course, 
and I had Aunt Essie and Mrs. Kerr- 
Cooper on my hands until luncheon- 
time. Adossa had come down rather 
trembly, and I knew that she had re- 
tailed her experience of the night be- 
fore to the other maids; Rose was 
jumpy and cross, and Estelle went 
around with an air more superior than 
ever. I was glad when the men got 
back, for Aunt Essie simply would not 
talk at all, and I found conversation 
with Mrs. Kerr-Cooper pretty uphill 
work. After luncheon Billy demanded 
to be amused, and Mr. Heath offered to 
tell him stories. The little boy looked 
at him for a moment, then turned away. 

“Thank you very much,” he said for- 
mally, “but I guess I’d raver have 
Sandy.” 

Aunt Essie sniffed, and I wondered 
what the afternoon was going to be like, 
when Julian came to the rescue and sug- 
gested a long drive in the big car. Aunt 
Essie said she didn’t risk her life when 
she didn’t have to, and Mr. Heath de- 
Clined ; but the others went off for the 
afternoon, and I went walking with 
Mr. Heath. He was really just as nice 
as could be, though still quite depressed 
at the result of his duppy tales. 

“Of course I know that Obeah stuff 
is just nonsense, as your aunt says, 
Miss Atwater; but I can’t help wishing 
these. servants of yours were not 
Jamaicans. I’d hate to think of your 
having trouble with them while your 
sister’s away, and all owing to me.” 

I told him he must not feel that way, 
and that there would not be any trou- 
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ble; but when Aunt Essie came into my 
room while I was dressing for dinner 
I was not quite so sure. 

“The cook says the other one’s been 
witched,” she informed me. “Theres 
going to be trouble in this house. 1 
feel it.” 

“T do wish you wouldn't talk to the 
servants, Aunt Essie,” I said. “The 
only way to deal with them is not to 
take any notice at all of their notions. 
Please, please keep out of the kitchen.” 

“And let ’em throw away all the left- 
overs! All right—if that’s what you 
call taking care of Nadine’s house while 
she’s away.” She went toward the 
door with her head up, but turned to 
remark, “I suppose you noticed how 
William felt toward that Mr. Heath? 
You can always trust children and cats. 
They know!” 

After dinner I somehow found my- 
self in a corner of the terrace with 
Sandy Cameron ; and Sandy was not in 
what you would call a balmy mood. 
“Look here, Susan,” he began, “you 
want to be careful with that fellow 
Heath. Nobody knows anything about 
him.” 

“How nice of you to have me on your 
mind,” said I. “But, do you know, it 
strikes me that you and he both have 
the same credentials, You're both here 
on Julian’s invitation.” 

“Don’t be a dunce,” said Sandy. 
“And another thing—what do you 
know about that fellow George, the 
chauffeur ?” 

“Oh, my goodness! What on earth’s 
the matter with you?” I think I was 
justified in being provoked. “What 
do I need to know about my sister’s 
guests and my brother-in-law’s servant, 
please tell me?” 

“[’m jolly well going to tell you. It’s 
my opinion Heath’s an adventurer. All 
that talk about copper mines in Peru, 
from a pal of Julian’s, with Kerr- 
Cooper here, a man with a mint of new 
money to throw away; and then the rot 
about duppies and obi-stones! That 
was not mere chance, my dear girl! 
He hauled that stuff into the conversa- 
tion for some purpose, you mark me!” 
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“Sandy, what an interesting talker 
you are! And what have you to tell me 
about the chauffeur? Do go on!” 

“Well, I came across that fellow 
George overseas; in fact, that scar on 
his face is what’s left of a little patch- 
ing up I did—and not of a wound got 
in battle, either! I’m almost certain 
that fellow was dismissed from the 
army with a bad record. I wish I 
knew hold old Bill happened to en- 

him.” 

“You're a cheerful soul, aren’t you?” 
I asked, and walked away and left him. 
Julian came out to the terrace as I went 
in, and when he asked me, an hour or 
so later, to help him lock up for the 
night, I knew that Sandy had confided 
his doubts about the chauffeur. I did 
not ask, however, and I secretly thought 
it silly to lock all the doors and win- 
dows; I knew Bill never did, for the 
place is miles from the highway. 

I had some letters to write when I 
got to my room, and it was when I 
turned the first page face downward 
that I noticed the queer thing, or sign, 
on my blotter. It suddenly seemed to 
jump right up at me. Blue—a broad 

lue coil, for all the world like a rough 
drawing of Mr. Heath’s blue obi-stone. 
Just a blue mark curled around on it- 
self, with one end coming out like the 
head of a serpent ready to strike. I 
confess I was startled; in fact, I 
jumped up and looked all around me, 
and there certainly was a creepy feeling 
down my spine. Then I laughed at my- 
self for a goose. There was nothing 
unusual in the room ; the moonlight was 
streaming through the windows, and 
the only other light was from the little 
reading-light on the desk. I turned the 
blotter, and finished my letters. 

I suppose it was long past midnight 
when at last I was ready for bed; 
I was just about to pull up the 
blanket when a crash sounded through 
the house. 

It did not take me long to get into 
bath-gown and slippers again. In the 
hall I came face to face with Aunt 
Essie, with a shawl thrown over her 


night array. 


“Somebody’s broke in!” she whis- 
— grasping my arm. “I heard 
em!” 


“Hush!” I whispered; we crept to- 
gether to the head of the stairs. I have 
not said that the lower floor of Nadine’s 
house is nearly all taken up by the hall, 
a big room with raftered ceiling and 
dark paneling ; the stairs come down at 
one side, and just at their foot is the 
door that opens into Bill’s little library, 
with the dining-room back of that. 
There is a big fireplace at one end of 
the hall, and all across one side there 
are long windows that open upon the 
terraces, lovely tiled places with the 
long grass and wild flowers growing 
right up against them. From where 
Aunt Essie and I stood at the top of 
the stairway we could see the door into 
the library, and some of the long win- 
dows. There wasn’t a sound from be- 
low, but the familiar room looked weird 
in the moonlight. 

Suddenly Aunt Essie’s voice broke 
the silence ; I noticed that it was shriller 
than usual. “You come out o’ that! 
We know you're there!” 

I grabbed her. “Don’t!” I said. 
“There’s no use waking everybody!” 
But the words had no sooner left my 
lips than I heard Aunt Essie gasp; and 
no wonder, It sounds utterly impos- 
sible as I tell it, but we both saw it—a 
slim, bluish shape moving across the 
moonlight, across the darker place at 
the foot of the stairs, and into the 
library; and it moved about two feet 
above the floor. 

Aunt Essie sat down on the top step. 
There was a queer sound in her 
throat... 

Nothing else happened. I moved 
past her and started down the stairs. 
“You may be going to your death,” 
ee Aunt Essie. “I’m coming, 
too ” 

There was an overturned chair near 
one of the long windows, but every 
window was locked, and all the outside 
doors. And there was not another 
thing unusual about the house; we went 
into every cupboard and every room on 


the lower floor. Just as we came back 
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into the hall a man’s voice sounded over 
the banisters. 

“Anything wrong down there? I 
thought I heard a noise,” it said; and 
the voice was Mr. Heath’s. 

“Can't a body come downstairs if 
they're a mind to?” Aunt Essie 
snapped; and we heard a word of 
apology from Mr. Heath, then heard 
his door close. 

“Now what do you make o’ that?” 
Aunt Essie demanded. “That man’s 
up to something!” 

“What an idea, Aunt Essie!” said I. 
“He couldn’t have passed us on the 
stairs! And he couldn’t have—have 
walked—two feet above the floor!” 

There was a click in Aunt Essie’s 


throat. “It’s all—all nonsense!” said 
she. “There’s no such a thing as a—a 
ghost.” 


“Don’t you suppose I know that as 
well as you do?” I demanded, and was 
only half ashamed of my rudeness; my 
nerves were jangling. “It must have 
been one of the maids.” 

Together we went up to that part of 
the house where the maids slept ; Rose 
had her door open, and was lying on 
_ her back with her mouth wide open, 
breathing out loud; Adossa was obvi- 
ously asleep, but moaning a little. 
Estelle’s door was closed, but when I 
put my ear against it I could hear her 
breathing quietly. 

“I am going back to bed,” I said. 

“High time,” said Aunt Essie. 
“Queer doin’s in this house.” 


CHAPTER IV 


‘ In the morning Aunt Essie looked 
paler and grimmer than usual. I think 
we were both a little ashamed of our 
adventure of the night before; I am 
sure neither of us said anything about 
it. I had another nice walk with Mr. 
Heath that day; when we came back, 
Julian and Mr. Kerr-Cooper were in 
Bill’s library, and Julian seemed to be 
displaying some papers— maps, or 
something of that sort. Mr. Heath 


joined them, with what I thought to be 
undue alacrity; and I found my small 
nephew upstairs with Mrs. Kerr- 
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Cooper, playing with her jewels. He 
had them all spread out on the bed; 
there was a wonderful collection of 
them, more than any woman who was 
not English would have dreamed of 
carrying about with her. I remon- 
strated as gently as I could, saying that 
they were too valuable for little boys to 
play with; but Mrs. Kerr-Cooper said 
it was quite all right, and Billy informed 
me that he liked ‘shinies,’ and that his 
mummy always let him play with hers. 

That night after dinner we had a 
game of bridge while Aunt Essie 
knitted; Mr. Heath and Julian cut in, 
and as far as I know Doctor Alexander 
Cameron kept himself company out on 
the terrace. Julian and I locked up the 
house as before, and I was glad enough 
to have a good night’s sleep. 

I awoke to that Sunday quiet that 
seems to enwrap the world even when 
we have lost count of the calendar. The 
sun was warm and bright, little Billy’s 
voice sounded cheerfully from under 
the windows, where he was having a 
game of ball with Sandy. 

As I stood there fastening my blouse 
I could see the chauffeur washing one 
of the cars outside the garage, and in- 
doors somebody was whistling, doubt- 
less as he dressed ; there was nothing in 
the world to mark the day as different 
from any other beautiful Sunday in late 
summer. Then, suddenly, Aunt Essie 
burst into my room without knocking. 

“Come quick’s you can!” she cried. 
“She’s having another fit!” 

I never did see why old people have 
to be such early risers. I got down- 
stairs in half a minute. The scene in 
the kitchen was a curious one. Every 
detail of it came to me at a glance. 
Rose, the cook, was in a rocking chair, 
swaying back and forth, her apron over 
her head; and she was howling. I 
never heard such a sound from human 
throat before. Estelle was standing in 
the middle of the floor with a curious 
little smile on her face, an ugly curl of 
the lips that meant scorn and a sort of 
amused disdain. Adossa was also 
standing, some silver knives and forks 
in one hand, the other holding a small 
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blue object at which she stared, her lips 
parted, on her face such an expression 
of sheer terror as I have never seen 
before or since. 

“What on earth is the matter here? 
Rose, stop that noise at once!” Rose’s 
wails only increased, but Estelle said, 
with a toss of her head, and using her 
most careful enunciation : 

“These people are so superstitious, 
Miss! So ignorant!” 

I ignored her and went up to the 
other. “What is the matter with you, 
Adossa? What is that you have in 
your hand?” 

She did not look at me; her eyes 
rolled up until the whites showed. I 
took the blue thing out of her hand, 
and held it to the light. It was a small 
blue bottle which had once contained a 
patent medicine of very familiar make, 
though the label had been removed; it 
was corked tight, and contained a bent 
nail and what seemed to be a beetle of 
some sort. 

“Hit’s obi-sign, meestress!” said 
Rose. Apparently curiosity had made 
her stop her noise and take her apron 
away from her face. “H’Adossa, she 
got de obi-sign! She gwine meet de 
duppy! Ho, my lord! H’Adossa got 
witched !” 

The silver fell from Adossa’s hand 
to the floor with a clatter, and the girl 
began to tremble violently. “What do 
you know about this, Estelle?” I de- 
manded; for Estelle seemed to be the 
only one of the three who had retained 
her senses. 

“She says it jumped out at her when 
she opened the silver drawer, miss. I 
don’t believe in such things, myself!” 

“That’s all nonsense!” exclaimed 
Aunt Essie, who had followed me into 
the kitchen. “Bottles don’t jump! 
Who'd put such a thing as that into the 
sideboard? How’d it get there?” 

“Hit’s Obeah, meestress,” said Rose. 
“Obi gets in where obi-man sends him. 
Now H’Adossa gwine meet de duppy— 
ho, my lord!” 

“We've had enough of that nonsense, 
Rose,” said I, sternly. “Adossa, go up 
to your room and lie down. Estelle 


will take your work for today. Break- 
fast is to be served in ten minutes.” 

I confess I was glad to get out of 
that kitchen. I was glad, too, that none 
of the guests except Sandy was in the 
hall; and as it was no use pretending to 
Sandy that nothing had happened, after 
he had once looked at Aunt Essie’s face 
and mine, I told him all about it. He 
rubbed his chin and whistled. 

“Oh-ho! A bottle with a nail and a 
bug in it! What was that yarn of 
Heath’s about a bottle with a nail and 
a— 

“Now look here, Sandy Cameron!” I 
interrupted. “If you’re trying to imply 
that a man like Mr. Heath would stoop 
to play such a trick as that on a poor 
ignorant girl like Adossa—” 

“There’s something going to happen 
in this house,” said Aunt Essie. “Chil- 
dren and cats—” 

“I am not trying to imply anything 
whatever about a man like Mr. Heath, 
my dear girl,” said Sandy, with a grin 
that seemed to me nothing less than 
malicious. “I was interested in the co- 
incidence, nothing more! We'll be hav- 
ing duppies around, if this sort of thing 
keeps up! Hooray for the duppies! 
Let ’em come!” 

“We've had one already,” said I, and 
coukl have bitten my tongue out after 
I had said it. Of course there was 
nothing for it, then, but to tell him the 
whole thing, and when I had done so 
Sandy was serious enough. Even he 
was impressed, and for once Aunt 
Essie said not a word. 

But the others were coming down- 

stairs. All he had time to say was, 
“Better keep that under your hat, 
Susan,” which I recognized as good ad- 
vice; and of course I had meant to, 
anyway. 
Estelle was decidedly sulky as she 
served breakfast, but everything went 
off well enough. The others seemed to 
be able to amuse themselves; I went 
upstairs to do the work that was usual- 
ly Estelle’s, and Aunt Essie came up to 
help me. 

“There’s something queer going on 
in this house. I feel it between my 
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shoulder blades,” she said, once; but I 
did not reply. I couldn’t, and say any- 
thing polite. 

The only thing out of the way that I 
noticed that morning was while I was 
doing my own room, and happened to 
look out of the window. George the 
chauffeur was still busy outside the ga- 
rage, but the girl Adossa was there, in- 
stead of being up in her room. She 
was talking to him, but apparently he 
was paying as little attention to her as 
he could; I saw her gesture once or 
twice, almost appealingly, I thought. 
Then George straightened up, said 
something to her, and went into the 
garage, shutting the door behind him. 
She waited a minute, her head droop- 
ing; then she came back toward the 
house. About half way, Estelle met 
and passed her; Adossa shrank out of 
the way, and I knew Estelle laughed as 
she tossed that saucy head of hers with 
its artificially straightened hair. 

“T’'ll settle that!” I thought, and went 
downstairs. Adossa was already in the 
kitchen, with her head on the kitchen 
table, sobbing; Rose was saying some- 
thing, angrily, but stopped as I passed 
through. I heard Estelle and George 
laughing, but when I stood in the ga- 
rage door they stopped suddenly. 

“Have you finished your work, Es- 
telle?” I asked, suavely. “I came out 
to tell George to have the car ready for 
the afternoon. I think Mrs. Remsen 
always lets him take the maids out on 
Sundays, doesn’t she?” 

The girl slipped away toward the 
house, and the chauffeur thanked me 
politely enough; I noticed for the first 
time that his accent was slightly like the 
Jamaicans’, 

“Oh, are you from Jamaica, too, 
George?” I asked, casually. 

“Not since a long while ago, Miss,” 
he replied, touching his forehead ; again 
I noticed the conspicuous scar on his 
cheek that Dr. Cameron had spoken of. 
But, I reasoned, Bill must have known 
all about him when he engaged him; 
and anyway, the outside servants were 
not my affair. George was not one of 
my troubles, nor going to be; I felt my- 
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self fully capable of managing the flir- 
tatious Estelle. How little I knew! 

I was glad enough when the servants 
got off for their drive. Adossa had not 
wanted to go, but I insisted that the air 
would do her good. The Kerr-Coopers 
and Mr. Heath went off for a tramp; 
Aunt Essie was sitting in the hall with 
a hymn-book in her hand; Julian and 
Billy were having an uproarious game 
of hide-and-seek all over the house. I 
went up to my room and sat down at 
the desk, but I couldn’t make up my 
mind whether to take a nap or write 
letters; then I happened to think of 
Nadine’s pendant there in the little 
drawer. With that thought came the 
recollection of what Sandy Cameron 
had said about the chauffeur; I 
wondered whether I was doing right in 
keeping a jewel of such value in the 
house at all, and whether I had not bet- 
ter send it up to the bank. I opened 
the drawer and took out the little velvet 
box ; the dainty chain slipped across my 
palm, the jewel shone up at me. I had 
never possessed anything like it; it was 
really a splendid thing, and must have 
cost a small fortune. So careless of 
Nadine to leave it lying around—and 
so like her! Old Bill was a darling. 
So thoughtful, so indulgent, so—so— 

Something fell against my window- 
screen, and I stood up, laying the pen- 
dant in its box on the desk. I looked 
out ; Sandy Cameron was on the lower 
terrace, grinning up at me and beckon- 
ing. “Come on out!” he called. 

I shook my head, but he said, “Please 
come! I want to show you something 
—no fooling—something to do with 
this morning !” 

I remembered the blue bottle, thought 
he must have discovered something 
else. I passed Julian on the stairs, 
elaborately tiptoeing on his search for 
Billy. “Ssh! I’m ‘it’!” said he, with 
a chuckle; he was evidently having as 
good a time as the youngster himself. 
Aunt Essie was nodding; I passed 
through the hall without waking her. 

“Funny thing,” said Sandy, when I 
joined him. Thought you ought to 
know about it.. I found this on my 
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bureau, and I’ll swear I never put it 
there!” 

He gave me a small piece of 
crumpled wrapping paper; on it was a 
blue mark, roughly drawn, as though 
someone had been attempting to draw 
a serpent coiled ready to spring. 
“Looks like a cave-man’s picture of 
Heath’s blue obi-stone, doesn’t it?” he 
asked. 


I felt my head go queer. I sat down 
on the nearest chair. 
“What’s the matter?” he asked. 


“Here—you’re looking faint!” 

“I'm “not! But—oh, Sandy!—oh, 
confound Nadine! What did she ever 
get me into this mess for?” 

I expected him to tell me not to 
swear, but instead he drew up a chair 
and sat down beside me. “Don’t for- 
get I’m the doctor, old girl,” said he. 
“You’re keeping something back. Out 
with it!” 

I told him about the blue mark on 
my blotter the night we saw the duppy. 
He was serious enough. “Is there any- 
thing else?” he asked. 

“No—I’ve told you everything, now. 
‘And it’s quite enough, isnt’ it? Those 
two blue obi-signs—and the blue thing 
that walked—two feet above the floor! 
We saw it, Sandy! We both saw it, I 
tell you! Mr. Heath said—” 

“Damn Mr. Heath!” 

“But he said that the obi-sign, and a 
—a bottle with a nail and a beetle in it 
—oh, it’s absurd, I know!—but he said 
they meant disaster! And we saw the 
—the duppy, Sandy! After the first 
sign, you know! And now—” 

“Oh, rot! You don’t honestly be- 
lieve that my finding this blue wiggle 
on my bureau means anything, Susan! 
You can’t!” 

“T know I can’t! But—” 

“Now look here, old lady! You 
are not to talk about it any more, nor 
think about it, either! I don’t believe 
in this obeah business, but I do know 
there is something going on that we 
don’t understand. And before I’m 
through with it—” 

“If it wasn’t for the Kerr-Coopers 
I’d turn the rest.of you out and take 
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Billy away to the seashore or some- 
thing. As it is, I shall just have to 
stick it through until they go. But— 
it gets you, Sandy, it gets you!” 

“No, it doesn’t, Susan. It is not go- 
ing to. You are not going to let a 
crazy thing like this get you, after all 
you put through in France without go- 
ing under. Pull yourself together! 
This is probably the end of it all, any- 
way! Somebody has been playing 
jokes, and damned poor ones. That’s 
the only explanation of it. They’re 
bound to get tired of it some time!” 


I was feeling better. “I hope you 
are right,” I said. “I’m ashamed of 
having been such a goose—” 


“You don’t have to call yourself 
names! Our instincts are queer things ; 
there is still something of the primitive 
superstitions buried deep in all of us, 
I suppose. They jump out at us some- 
times, catch us off guard, that’s all.” 

“Well, I—I’m glad you are here, 
Sandy,” I said. 

“Thanks,” he replied ; and he walked 
with me into the house. Aunt Essie 
was sound asleep, her head rolled over 
on one shoulder ; I knew she’d complain 
of a crick in her neck and say she had 
taken cold, later on. Julian and Billy 
were playing bear on the library floor ; 
I went up to my room. As I went in I 
remembered Nadine’s pendant; I had 
left it so carelessly on the desk—I was 
as bad as my sister! But the little vel- 
vet box was where I had laid it— 
though it came to me that I had left it 
open, and now it was closed. I took it 
up, pressed the spring of the lid. . . . 

Sandy had spoken truly when he said 
that there is something of the primi- 
tive left in all of us; ancient terrors 
do rise upon us unawares out of the 
darkness of the ages. I held that vel- 
vet box in my hand—and my spine felt 
cold; I know my lips and fingertips 
were cold. I know I felt as though the 
world were full of horrible dim demons 
grinning at me, leering and clutching 
at me. For there was no diamond pen- 
dant, no diamond-studded chain in that 
box. The jewels were gone, and on 
their satin bed there lay a smooth little 
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seashore pebble with bluish markings 
through it. . .! 


CHAPTER V 


I pon’t know how I got downstairs. 
Billy was leaning against Aunt Essie’s 
chair, begging her to go with him to 
see the puppies; Julian and Sandy were 
still in the library, smoking. They both 
jumped up when they saw my face; 
Julian quickly closed the door behind 
me, and | think Sandy caught me as I 
was tottering and put me into a chair. 
I know that a few minutes later he was 
holding something to my lips, and Ju- 
lian was rubbing my wrists. When I 
looked up at Sandy there was an ex- 
pression on his face that I had never 
seen before. 

As well as I could I explained what 
had happened. “But Billy and I were 
right here all the time!” said Julian, 
when I had finished. Then something 
seemed to come to him; he stood up, 
flushing. “I give you my word I was 
not in your room, Susan,” said he. “I 
am not that much of a cad.” 

“I believe you, old man!” said Sandy, 
and I knew they both saw that I did, 


~ too. We looked from one to the other. 


Aunt Essie—the three guests who were 
out walking—a six-year-old baby who 
couldn’t very well be a thief—all the 
servants out driving—Julian, Sandy, 
and me. . Everybody about the 
place accounted for; and there lay the 
pebble in the velvet box, and the dia- 
monds “were gone. Dr. Cameron 
walked to the window and back, beat- 
ing a closed fist against the palm of his 
other hand. 

“It’s a damned poor joke,” he an- 
nounced. 

“You've said it,” agreed Julian. “But 
the thing simply must be in the house! 
Do you feel up to helping us search, 
Susan?” 

They would have had a hard time 
leaving me behind! We looked every- 


where. My room was fairly turned in- 
side out; every corner of the hall and 
stairs was gone over, every inch of the 
way out to the terrace where I had 
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talked with Sandy, even every other 
room in the house. Aunt Essie had 
apparently yielded to Billy’s persua- 
sions to pay the puppies a visit; the 
Kerr-Coopers and Mr. Heath returned 
while we were giving a final search to 
the stairs. 

“What’s up?” asked Mr. Heath, 
cheerfully. 

“Oh, I’ve mislaid a little piece of 
jewelry—nothing to worry over,” said 
I, “I’m sure we'll find it somewhere.” 

Well, we got through the evening as 
well as could be expected. Mr. Heath 
could always be counted upon to keep 
the conversation going, and this time 
Sandy showed himself perfectly well 
able to do his part. Julian looked a 
little worried, but I don’t think anyone 
but myself noticed it, though I saw 
Aunt Essie looking at him and at me 
every now and then; but she asked no 
questions. 

She came into my room after we had 
locked up for the night and asked what 
on earth had happened to it ; when I did 
not reply she said: 

“There’s something going on in this 
house. There’s something going to 
happen.” 

“Oh, Aunt Essie, dear, please— 
please—” I began; but she went on: 

“What I want to know is, what’s that 
girl Estelle setting up to the driver for? 
They been out together all evenin’, and 
Dossy’s crying her eyes out all over the 
kitchen table. It’s my opinion they’re 
hatching something.” 

She walked out of the room without 
giving me a chance to say anything, 
which was just as well. I had enough 
on my hands without having worries 
about the servants thrust upon me. I 
told myself that flesh and blood could 
only endure just so much and no more; 
and I thought I had reached the limit. 
Much I knew about it! 

But I was thankful enough that the 
next day was quiet. Not a single thing 
happened that was out of the ordinary. 
I got a few minutes alone with Julian 
and Sandy; I imagine none of us for- 
got the affair of the diamond - pendant 


for very long, but we all agreed it 
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was out of the question to bring detec- 
tives out to the place in Bill’s absence. 
We had our obligations to Bill’s guests ; 
we all felt sure that we must somehow, 
somewhere, find the diamonds; such 
things could not possibly have vanished 
into thin air. The one possibility re- 
maining was that a burglar might have 
secreted himself somewhere in. the 
house. 

“But if he did,” said Julian, “he went 
up the chimney. Because I’m ready to 
swear that every corner of this house 
was searched before he could have 
made his getaway.” 

Sandy and I agreed to that; and, be- 
sides, there was the pebble streaked 
with blue. It would have been a highly 
imaginative burglar who could have in- 
flicted that and all the other Obeah stuff 
upon us. At any rate, we all three 
thought it could do no harm to wait a 
few days in the hope that the pendant 
might be found; perhaps by that time 
the Kerr-Coopers would have departed, 
too, which would simplify things. 

I confess that I felt uneasy when 
Mrs. Kerr-Cooper came down to din- 
ner that evening arrayed in her jewelry 
again. She had on a wonderful collar 
of blue moonstones set in platinum 
with seed pearls; it was the sort of 
thing you could imagine a mermaid’s 
wearing, and Mrs. Kerr-Cooper was 
not especially becoming to it, though I 
could not blame her for having ac- 
quired it when she suddenly became 
possessed of the power of buying what- 
ever she wanted. I'd wear a thing like 
that, myself, if I: looked like fury in it; 
any woman would... . 

On Tuesday everybody except Aunt 
Essie and Billy went for a long tramp, 
carrying luncheon ; Aunt Essie said she 
never went on a picnic except on the 
Fourth of July, and not then if she 
could get anybody else to look after her 
Sunday-school class, and the walk 
would be too long for the little boy. We 
got home so tired and so late that we 
all decided not to dress for dinner; 
and in the evening nobody felt like 
playing cards, but instead we all 
amused ourselves as we happened to 


want to. Mr. Kerr-Cooper went out- 
side with his cigar ; the other men were 
swapping stories in the library—for 
Sandy seemed to have warmed some- 
what toward Mr. Heath, or else (I won- 
dered a little!) was pursuing a policy 
of keeping him under observation. 
Aunt Essie was having the time of her 
life showing Mrs. Kerr-Cooper how to 
knit squares for a bedspread, when 
suddenly Mr. Kerr-Cooper burst into 
the room. 

“Oh, I say!” he exclaimed, “I’ve seen 
a duppy!” 

Mrs. Kerr-Cooper smiled, and said, 
“How int’r’stin’! Fancy!” 

But the men came out into the hall, 
and Aunt Essie closed her eyes. “I’ve 
seen a duppy, you know!” Mr. Kerr- 
Cooper repeated, beaming around on us 
all. “Fact! Out there at the edge of 
the woods! Rather tall, you know, 
and slender; blue, and—by George!—it 
walked some two feet above the 
ground !” 

“How extr’ord’n’ry!” said his wife, 
looking quite alert; but Julian and 
Sandy waited for nothing. They 
dashed out of the room as though 
seven devils were after them, and of 
course Mr. Heath and Mr. Kerr- 
Cooper followed. 

“There’s no such things as ghosts!” 
Aunt Essie croaked. “It’s all non- 
sense! There’s no such a thing as a— 
a duppy!” 

But Mrs. Kerr-Cooper and I went 
out to the terrace to see what the men 
were doing, and I noticed that Aunt 
Essie was not far behind. But there 
was nothing to be seen; we went back 
into the house, and after a while the 
men returned, laughing and making 
fun of Mr. Kerr-Cooper, who stoutly 
persisted in his story. Only Julian 
was quiet; I thought he was worried, 
and I knew that I was. 

I fully expected another visitation of 
some sort during the night, but none 
came; it was not until breakfast time 
that we discovered anything wrong. 
Everybody seemed to have slept late 


‘that morning; Julian was not down, 


and it was not until we were through 
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with otf fruit that Mr. Kerr-Cooper 
came into the room alone. I saw at 
once that something had happened to 
disturb him; I had the queerest feeling 
somewhere inside me, and Sandy gave 
me a quick glance. 

“Is Mr. Remsen here?” Mr. Kerr- 
Cooper asked. When someone said that 
Julian was not down yet, he turned to 
me. “Then I think I shall have to tell 
you, Miss Atwater, because no time 
should be lost. I am very sorry to say 
that most of my wife’s jewels have 
disappeared between the time she put 
them away, night before last, and this 
morning.” 

Did the world swim around me? 
Emphatically, it did. 

or a moment we sat stunned; then 
everybody began to ask questions all 
at once and all together. We finally 
found out that Mrs. Kerr-Cooper had 
put away her jewels as usual on Mon- 
day evening; she kept the boxes in a 
dressing-bag under her bed. This 
morning—Wednesday—she had wanted 
a pin to go with the gown she had put 
on, and had opened the bag. The boxes 
were all there; but the first one she 
opened, which should have contained 
the smaller articles, was quite empty— 
except for a smooth round pebble with 
bluish markings on it. A hurried search 
revealed that part of the contents of 
the other boxes were also gone, part 
still in their places. She had lost a 
crescent set with large diamonds, an- 
other of sapphires and pearls, half a 
dozen rings, a bracelet, and the moon- 


_ stone collar. 


“This is not an affair for Miss At- 
water,” said Dr. Cameron, when we 
fully understood what had happened. 
“Mr. Julian Remsen is here in ‘his 
brother’s place. I wifl call him down 
at once.” 

It is safe to say that nobody ate any- 
thing while Sandy was gone; Adossa 
came into the room, but I nodded to her 
to go out. We heard Sandy come run- 
ning downstairs, but instead of coming 
into the dining-room he went out of 
doors. I excused myself and followed 
him, though I had to run to catch up 
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with him. In fact, I was just in time 
to hear the chauffeur George say: 

“No, sir, I have not seen him this 
morning, sir. But the small car is gone, 
sir. I think Mr. Julian must have 
taken it.” 

I looked at Sandy, and Santly looked 
at me. I knew the same grotesque 
thought went through both our minds. 
Julian was gone. Julian... 


CHAPTER VI 


THERE is one thing to be said about 
English people: they can be counted 
on for calmness under unusual circum- 
stances. I had been thinking of Mrs. 
Kerr-Cooper as a rather spineless per- 
son; as I walked back from the 
with Sandy Cameron I had visions of 
her going into hysterics over the loss 
of her jewels, and raising no end of a 
rumpus. I wondered how on earth I 
was going to face the situation ahead 
of us; but Sandy struck the right note 
at once. All the guests were in the 
dining-room when we arrived, and Dr. 
Cameron explained that Mr. Julian 
Remsen had been obliged to go to the 
city for a day, and suggested our say- 
ing as little as possible about the loss 
of the jewels until we had decided upon 
what course to pursue. The servants, 
he said, had better not suspect that the 
loss had occurred—or been discovered, 
if perchance one of them was guilty. 
Mrs. Kerys-Cooper put her hand over 
mine, and said: 

“This is a very trying situation for 
you, my dear! I know how you must 
feel—with your sister away, too!” 

“Yes, yes,” her husband agreed. 

“T told you something was going to 
happen in this house,” said Aunt Essie, 
“but nobody pays any ’tention to me!” 

She was thé only one who refused to 
go out on the terrace after breakfast; 
the rest of us took our chairs as far 
as possible from the house, because we 
had to hold our council of war out of 
hearing of the servants. Mr. Kerr- 
Cooper was the only man who suc- 
ceeded in looking at all cheerful. 

“By George, Heath,” said he, “d’you 
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know, I think there’s some truth in 
those yarns of yours about Obeah— 
duppies, and all that! I saw the duppy 
last night—this morning my wife’s 
jewels are gone! Funny thing, that! 
Now I suppose that if I had come face 
to face with the duppy it would have 
been me that was missing, instead of 
my wife’s jewels—what ?” 

“Fancy!” his wife said, trying to 
smile; but Mr. Heath was obviously 
distressed. 

“I wish I had never said a word 
about Obeah and duppies!” said he. “I 
have a guilty feeling every time that 
poor girl passes me the bread! And 
now—” 

“Oh, I say! I was joking, old man! 
Of course there’s no truth in it!” said 
Kerr-Cooper; and yet I could not help 
feeling that even as he protested he had 
the air of a man denying what he be- 
lieves to be true in order to spare some- 
body’s feelings. 

Sandy had been biting his lip; now 
he flicked the ash from his cigar. 
“T’m not so sure of that!” said he. I 
jumped, and gave him a warning look; 
bat evidently he had made up his mind 
to tell the whole thing. That is pre- 
cisely what he did, and it lost nothing 
in the telling; he had every appearance 
of accepting the weird occurrences at 
their face value, too, of actually believ- 
ing in them. “As a matter of fact,” 
he added, “we none of us know any- 
thing about this Obeah stuff. There 
may be more in it than we of our state 
of civilization are willing to admit. I 
don’t know how the rest of you feel 
about it.” 

“T should rather like to see one of 
those blue obi-signs,” said Mr. Kerr- 
Cooper; Sandy took a bit of crumpled 
paper out of his pocket, and a little 
rounded pebble which he gave to Mr. 
Heath. 

“That's the stone that .was left in 
place of the pendant. What do you 
make of it, Heath? And there’s the 
obi-sign that was wished on me.” 

Mr. Heath turned the little stone 
over and over. “A seashore pebble,” 
said he. “And we are a hundred and 


—s miles from the sea, as the crow 
fies. 

“Just like the one in my wife’s jewel- 
box!” exclaimed Mr. Kerr-Cooper. 
“And this is undoubtedly meant to 
represent a thing like your charm, 
Heath!” 

A little muscle in Mr. Heath’s cheek 
was twitching; Mrs. Kerr-Cooper was 
quite pale. “It’s a rum go,” said 
Sandy. 

I felt as though I were being smoth- 
ered. “There is only one thing to be 
done,” said I. “I am going straight 
into the house and telephone to town 
for a detective. Tell me the name of 
an agency, somebody !” 

“Don’t you think it would be wise to 


.wait until Julian gets back, Miss At- 


water?” Mr. Heath asked. “After all, 
he is the one—” 

“It’s not your affair, my dear Susan,” 
said Sandy. 

“But it just is my affair,” I returned. 
“IT am here in my sister’s place; little 
Billy and the house were put into my 
hands. I am going to—get—a—detec- 
tive! Right off!” 

Sandy was looking at me with his 
eyes squinted up; I am sorry to say that 
he even winked at me ever so slightly, 
But it was Mr. Kerr-Cooper who 
spoke; oh, he was a good sport, all 
right! 

“My dear Miss Atwater,” said he, 
‘if I may be allowed to suggest! After 
all, it will be easy enough to keep the 
thief on the place, provided we com- 
mandeer the car. Then, if we miss any 
of the servants, it will be easy enough 
to head hiny off—or her. And if this 
Obeah business has anything to do with 
the loss of the jewels, I rather fancy 
we can get to the bottom of that as 
well as a detective—what? I’m game 
to try, anyway! What do the rest of 
you say? I don’t altogether like the 
idea of having one of those paid fel- 
lows in while Mr. Remsen is away, 
upon my word I don’t!” 

“I’m with you!” said Mr. Heath; 
and Sandy Cameron added, “Me, too! 
I think you’ve got the right idea, Mr. 
Kerr-Cooper!” 
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“Good! What do you say, Miss 
Atwater?” 

Well, what was there for me to say? 
I thought I knew perfectly well what 
the detective’s first move would be; 
and, after all, Julian was Bill’s own 
brother. It would be perfectly un- 
speakable to bring all that disgrace on 
poor old Bill while he was away, and 
if Julian really had the things and got 
away with them, I knew Bill well 
enough to be sure that he would make 
up the loss to the Kerr-Coopers. 

“I will consent to wait for a day,” I 
told them. 

“Good!” Mr. Kerr-Cooper  ex- 
claimed, though his wife looked a little 
distressed—and I could not blame her, 
remembering what he had said about 
the way duppies behave when you meet 
them face to face, and of course re- 
membering that wonderful moonstone 
collar and all. But Mr. Kerr-Cooper 
seemed to have things his way in his 
own family. 

“Now what about the other servants 
on the place, Miss Atwater? How 
many are there that we shall have to 
look out for?” he asked, in a business- 
like way. 

“Oh, there are only the ones you 
have seen, and old Henry,” I told him. 
“We can count Henry out—he was my 
father’s coachman, and he would de- 
fend anything of Nadine’s or mine with 
his life. His house is about a mile 
down the road; he raises the vegetables 
for the place, and brings the milk. I 
think he does something with the gaso- 


_ line engine, too—that’s in the little brick 


house down by the brook. There aren’t 
any other outside servants; Bill likes 
to keep the place wild, you know.” 
“Ah! That narrows the thing a bit, 
then! Now I suggest that you tell the 
chauffeur to leave the car in front of 
the house, as we may-want it at any 
moment ; then we can keep an eye on it. 
Some of us will go off for a drive after 
luncheon, to make the story good. The 
rest can remain here on guard-duty ; 
we shall have to keep the servants 
under surveillance, without their sus- 


pecting it.” 
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So it was agreed; but I insisted on 
having Mrs. Kerr-Cooper’s remaining 
jewelry locked up, and as there was 
only one Yale lock in the house, they 
were finally put into the closet in Na- 
dine’s bedroom where Bill kept his 
small private stock, Nadine had been 
wise enough to leave the key in Aunt 
Essie’s care, instead of in Julian’s. I 
could not see any reason, under the cir- 
cumstances, why a bottle of Bill’s best 
rye should not be subtracted from the 
stock, either, before the door was 
locked and the key given back to Aunt 
Essie. 

“Pity they didn’t steal that poisonous 
stuff,” said she. “I don’t know what 
the world’s coming to. And there’s 
something worse going to happen in 
this house. I feel it.” 

But in spite of all our efforts, my 
small nephew was the only member of 
the household who seemed perfectly at 
his ease all that day; I was thankful 
when the Kerr-Coopers and Mr. Heath 
went off in the car early in the after- 
noon, so that at last I could have a talk 
alone with Sandy; it did seem strange 
for me to haye come to the point of 
wanting to see him alone! 

I suspected Aunt Essie of wanting 
to institute a search through the ser- 
vants’ rooms, and I did not care if she 
did it. I went out to the terrace with 
Sandy; the atmosphere of the house 
had become unendurable. 

“Oh, Sandy,” I said, “what do you 
make of it all?” 

He was standing in front of me with 
his hands in his pockets, “Poor old 
girl!” he said, with a grin. “Why 
didn’t you marry me _ sensibly in 
France? Then you’d have escaped all 
this mess!” 

I was in no mood for that sort of 
speech. “Now look here, Sandy Cam- 
eron!” I flared. “I distinctly told you 
that domestic life did not appeal to me! 
And this, let me remind you, this— 
this—is domesticity !” 

He laughed. “Is it? Oh, all right! 
It’s just not my idea of it, but have it 
your own way, my dear Susan! I 
won't bother you!” 


{ 
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I felt the tears in my eyes; suddenly 
I did feel so dreadfully alone. “What 
does it all mean, Sandy? You don’t 
really believe there can be any truth 
in this Obeah stuff, do you? And— 
Julian—” 

He walked away, then came back. 
“If you mean that a duppy is a—a 
duppy, no, I don’t! But those blue 
wiggles, the pebbles, that bottle Adossa 
found, the theft of the jewels—well, 
the whole thing hangs together, that’s 
all!” 

I felt as though my ears were deceiv- 
ing me. “You don’t mean that you be- 
heve—” I began; but he laughed. 

“T mean that somebody’s up to tricks, 
that’s what!” he cried. “And if it’s 
what I think it is, the whole thing will 
stop, now that the rest of the jewels 
are under lock and key. Or else we'll 
find that closet broken into. The only 
puzzling thing, really, is why the thief 
did not take all the jewels while he was 
about it.” 

“But Julian—” 

“Yes, I know! That looks queer. 
But Julian is not as bad as people think 
he is, Susan, and we do know some- 
thing about him. We know he’s a Rem- 
sen, Bill’s brother. Now I ask you— 
would any man be such a fool as to skip 
with loot from his own brother’s house, 
knowing suspicion would point his 
way? He would not! Julian will be 
home by dinner-time with a perfectly 
good excuse for having been away— 
that’s my opinion.” 

“J—I hope you are right!” 

“Why, of course I’m right, my dear 
girl! Don’t let your imagination run 
away with you! Put it to work!” 

“How?” 

“Well—just for example—isn’t there 
one person in this happy family about 
whom we none of us know anything 
whatever ?” 

“I don’t see why you should accuse 
Mr. Heath,” I said, when I had thought 
it over a minute. “You could see how 
ashamed and sorry he was this morn- 
ing. ” 

“T’m not accusing anybody. I’m not 
forming any opinions. But I am going 


to keep my eyes open. And if anybody 
from this house decides to run up to 
town, I’m going to make the telephone 
wires hum, that’s all. I’m not sure but 
T’ll have an errand of my own at the 
same time.” 

“Oh, dear,” I sighed, “I wish it were 
next week, or something! But if you’re 
sure we are not going to have any 
more of this duppy business, that’s 
some comfort, at least! It’s all too— 
too grotesque! Just the mere word— 
duppy! Think of it, people like our- 
selves, and—duppy!” 

Sandy laughed. “Yes, isn’t it?” But 
I’m absolutely certain we have seen the 
last of duppies and their perform- 
ances.” 

His assurance gave me new courage; 
I have often noticed that a laugh is a 
great tonic. I went indoors and had a 
good romp with Billy-boy, and when 
the motorists returned in good humor 
and we had all had dinner, I think I 
had no doubts left that everything was 
going to come out all right. While we 
were playing bridge the telephone rang 
from its little closet under the stairs; 
Sandy was dummy, and answered it, 
and I noticed that after the first words 
he closed the door of the closet. When 
he came out he explained that Julian 
had telephoned from town that he had 
not been able to finish his business, and 
might not get back for a day or two; 
but I knew from his expression that 
something was wrong. I asked him to 
help me close up the house, and when 
the others were out of the way I told 
him he might as well tell me the truth. 

“It was not Julian,” he said, grimly. 
“The station agent telephoned that the 
small car had been standing outside all 
day, and wanted to know what to do 
with it.” 

“Oh, Sandy!” I said; my knees felt 
weak. 

“Cheer up, old lady!” said he; but I 
was not in an amiable mood. 

“Why don’t you add, ‘The worst is 
yet to come!” I snapped. I [ittle 
knew ! 

I think it must have been about three 
o'clock in the morning when someone 
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knocked on my door. It was Mrs. 
Kerr-Cooper, who came into my room 
half dressed, with her dressing-gown 
on, and her eyes red from weeping. 

“Oh, Miss Atwater, I do hate to get 
you up, but—I am so very anxious!” 

“But what’s the matter? What has 
happened?” I cried, drawing her into 
the room and closing the door. 

She sat down on the side of the bed. 
“My—Charles—Mr. Kerr-Cooper—oh, 
| don’t know—” 

“Oh, please, please!” I besought her. 

“Oh, Miss Atwater, he—he has not 
come back !” 

“Back ?” 

“We sat chatting for a while, after 
we came up; then Charles said he was 
going down to smoke a cigar. And he 
has not come back!” 

“But—but—it must be almost morn- 
ing!” 

She gave me a look and covered her 
poor face with her hands and began to 
cry again. I opened my door and flew 
down the hall to Sandy’s. “Sandy! 
Sandy!” I whispered, though it seemed 
to me that my whisper echoed through 
the house. “Get dressed right away!” 

He seemed to have heard me the mo- 
ment I touched his door. “Coming!” 
said he; and I sped back. I know I 
never dressed so quickly in my life; 
and as for the way my hair looked, 
hanging down my back in a pigtail . . . 
I was ready by the time his door 
opened ; I beckoned him into the room. 
In a moment he had heard what had 


happened. 
, “tT think I had better not put down the 


two short words he said; Mrs. Kerr- 
Cooper promptly fainted. 


CHAPTER VII 


Sanpy lifted her feet to the bed, felt 
her pulse, rolled back her eyelids ; then 
he snapped out: 

“Only fainted. You can attend to 
her. And—you stay here, do you hear? 
You—stay—here |!’ 

I heard him knock at Mr. Heath’s 
door, and in a very few minutes they 
went downstairs together. When I 
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heard them on the terrace a little later, 
I threw my pocket fiashlight out of the 
window, and saw it land at Sandy’s 
feet. He waved a hand as he picked it 
up, and he and Mr. Heath went around 
the corner of the house. I saw that it 
was raining. 

I really do not know how I got 
through the next hour; when Mrs. 
Kerr-Cooper felt better I helped her 
dress. Not long after we got down- 
stairs, the men were back. And—there 
were only two of them. 

“Is h’anything wrong, meestress?” 
Rose asked me, when she came down 
after a while and found me making 
coffee. I promptly lied, and as promptly 
made up my mind to keep the servants 
under my eyes that day. Aunt Essie 
asked the same question when she came 
down while we were all drinking the 
coffee, and for a moment no one an- 
swered. Then Sandy said, with a noble 
effort at cheerfulness: 

“We all got up to see the sunrise, 
Miss Essie—that’s all!” 

But he did not know the grim little 
old lady who stood on the lowest stair 
looking at us. “Sunrise! It’s pouring 
cats and dogs!” Then she looked at 
Mrs. Kerr-Cooper. “Where’s your hus- 
band? You been crying!” 

I saw that we might as well tell her. 
the truth as endure her questions. “Mr. 
Kerr-Cooper went out for a walk, Aunt 
Essie,” I began. 

“T know he did. I saw him,” said 


she. 

We all gasped. “You—saw—him?” 

“Yes, I did! What’s queer about 
that? I got up to shut my winder, and 
he was walking outside with a cigar. 
*Twas unly drizzlin’ then, but if he’s 
still walkin’ in all this downpour he’ll 
want more’n a cup o’ coffee when he 
gets back. I’d give him pepper tea, if 
he was mine.” 

Mrs. Kerr-Cooper bowed her head 
and began to tremble; suddenly Aunt 
Essie sat down. She opened her mouth 
once or twice, and looked from one se- 
rious face to another. “Do you mean 
to say he hasn’t come back?” she de- 
manded of the assembled company; 
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and nobody answered. I think, some- 
how, we all felt like culprits. “Why— 
why, he was just out there on the grass 

. and that was—that was last night! 
And—my sakes alive! Don’t you 
know where the man is?” 

“Oh, Aunt Essie! Please, please 
don’t say another word!” I begged her, 
in an undertone. 

“What's the matter with you, Susan? 
You talk as if somebody’s dead!” 

Mr. Heath got up and walked to the 
fireplace; Sandy shook his head at 
Aunt Essie, and nodded toward poor 
Mrs. Kerr-Cooper. My aunt’s mouth 
fell open, then shut with a snap. But 
only for an instant. 

“This,” said Aunt Essie, “this—is 
murrrrder !” 

I put my arms about poor Mrs. Kerr- 
Cooper, who covered her face again, 
and shivered. Mr. Heath looked at 
Aunt Essie with his lips drawn back 
from his teeth, but Sandy spoke up 
with highly satisfactory emphasis. 
“Nothing of the sort, Miss Atwater!” 
said he. “Mr. Kerr-Cooper is per- 
fectly well able to take care of him- 
self, wherever he is! I think we can 
trust Mr. Kerr-Cooper to attend to his 
own business, and that’s a pretty good 
example for everybody to follow!” 

“You keep a civil tongue in your 
head, young man!” cried Aunt Essie; 
but I threw Sandy a grateful glance, 
and Mrs. Kerr-Cooper seemed to draw 
courage from his words. She looked 
up. 

“He is very fond of tramping,” she 
said, timidly. 

And Sandy repeated, though his tone 
was still angry, “Yes, of course he is 
fond of tramping! Why shouldn’t a 
man go for a walk, if he wants to! 
He’ll be back in time for breakfast, and 
he’ll have it on us for all this—er— 
this—” 

But he was not ; and it was very little 
breakfast any of us ate. As soon as we 
left the dining-room, Sandy insisted 
that Mrs. Kerr-Cooper should go to her 
room and lie down; she protested, but 

yielded to Sandy’s professional man- 
ner. The two men, needless to say, had 


searched through the house and the 
nearer grounds, earlier in the morning ; 
but they immediately set forth again, 
this time taking the chauffeur with 
them, and, as I afterward found out, 
even enlisting the services of old Henry 
when he appeared with the milk. I 
gave the three maids enough work to 
keep them thoroughly well occupied all 
day; I even told Rose to make a layer 
cake and frost it elaborately, and told 
Estelle to finish all the mending in the 
house, and Adossa to wash all the white 
paint on the upper floor, Aunt Essie 
promised to look after Billy, and to see 
that none of the maids left the house or 
got to the telephone. Then I went 
down to the garage and got out the big 
car. 

I met Mr. Heath on the highroad, 
and together we scoured every road and 
by-path within ten miles of the Lodge, 
regardless of the drenching rain and 
all the puddles. Of every person we 
met, Mr. Heath asked what questions 
he could without displaying anxiety ; 
and the man at the railroad station was 
quite sure that nobody answering Mr. 
Kerr-Cooper’s description had got on 
any train. 

I think we were both sick with dis- 
appointment when we got home and 
found that the other searchers had been 
no more successful than ourselves. It 
was long past luncheon time, and Aunt 
Essie had told Adossa to leave the food 
on the table and get on with her work. 
Rose’s big frosted cake was a master- 
piece, and I saw my small nephew eye- 
ing it longingly as he drifted around the 
table—for of course Aunt Essie had 
seen to it that he had his noonday din- 
ner as usual. None of us had much 
appetite, and poor Mrs. Kerr-Cooper 
made a heroic effort at eating which did 
not get her very far. At last I decided 
to cut the cake, and Billy came to my 
elbow and began to dance up and down, 
his eyes shining. I gave him the first 
slice, and as he bit into it his eyes 
opened rounder than ever, and in a mo- 
ment he took something out of his 
mouth. 


“It’s a birfday cake!” -he cried, and 
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licked at the thing he had taken out of 
his mouth, licked it like a hungry 
puppy-dog, then held it up for us to 
see. 


It was an emerald and diamond ring. 
Mrs. Kerr-Cooper drew a _ sharp 
breath. ... 

Now that I look back at it all, I am 
glad I was the first one to come to my 
senses. I took the ring, and gave Billy- 
boy another slice of cake. “There! A 
piece in each hand! Now run out to 
— kitchen so you won’t get crumbs in 

ere!” 

“But it’s a birfday cake, Auntie! I 
want to stay for the party!” the little 
chap protested. 

But my nerves would not stand an- 
other thing. “Go! At once!” I com- 
manded; and as that young man had 
heard such a tone very seldom in his 
little life, he went. 

“I never did trust those Blacks!” 
said Aunt Essie. “Now you see what 
comes of hirin’ people that can’t even 
talk like folks!” 

I went to the pantry door and called 
Rose. I held up the ring. “Rose,” I 
asked, “how did this get into the layer- 
cake?” 

She looked from the ring to my face ; 
I don’t believe anyone could have 
doubted her genuine amazement. “Me 
never did see hit before, meestress!”’ 
said she. “Dere is not h’anything in 
me cake but h’eggs and milk and sugar 
and—” 

“This ring was in the cake. How did 
it get there? Tell the truth, Rose— 
. nobody’s going to hurt you!” 

“Me never did see hit before, mees- 
tress !” 

“Who was in the kitchen while you 
were making the cake?” 

“Not h’anybody, meestress.” 

“Were you out of the kitchen?” 

“Just for one minute when H’Adossa 
h’asked me to help her wid de step- 
ladder, meestress.” 

“There’s no such things as duppies,” 
said Aunt Essie; and straightway Rose 
gave her a look of terror and rushed 
out of the room. 


“Oh, for goodness’ sake, Aunt 
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Essie!” I began; but it would have 
taken more than that to quiet her. 

“First it’s thievin’, and then it’s dup- 
pies, and then it’s murder!” she ripped 
out. “There’s no such things as dup- 
pies!” 

There was a wail from poor Mrs. 
Kerr-Cooper. “Oh, I have had that in 
my mind all day! He said—he said that 
if you looked a duppy in the face, you 
—you— And now he’s gone! _ We've 
been married nineteen years, and now 
he’s—gone!” 

Well, of course the poor lady had 
hysterics, and of course Sandy and I 
had all we could do to get her quiet 
again. I was thankful enough to have 
a doctor at hand, and fortunately he 
had a little medicine case with him; but 
it was not until after the second hypo- 
dermic that he declared it would be safe 
to leave her. He said she would cer- 
tainly sleep for some hours after that 
dose, and we should be more useful 
elsewhere. 

“What, what do you make of it all?” 
I asked, when at last we were down- 
stairs again. 

“T know what I make of it,” said Mr. 
Heath. “The thief is in this house, and 
the sooner we search the servants, the 
better.” 

Sandy gave him a very direct look. 
“T think you are quite right about the 
thief’s being in this house,” he said. 
“But I don’t see that searching the ser- 
vants is going to help us find Kerr- 
Cooper.” 

“Then—now, right this minute, I am 
going to telephone for a detective! If 
you had let me do it when I wanted 

“Wait a minute, Susan!” said Sandy, 
getting between me and the telephone 
closet. “This is not an affair for de- 
tectives—” 

“How can you say that?” I cried, in- 
dignantly. “How can you say that, 
when poor Mr. Kerr-Cooper may be—” 

“Wait, I tell you! We don’t want 
any scandal here now, any more than 
we did before! One of the jewels has 
been returned, and I think you'll find 
that the others will be. I also think 
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you'll find that when the jewels get 
back, Kerr-Cooper will turn up safe 
and sound, also.” 

“What on earth are you driving at, 
Cameron?” Mr. Heath asked; and I 
thought, myself, that Sandy was crazy. 

“Are you trying to make out the 
thief’s got Mr. Kerr-Cooper locked up 
somewheres?” Aunt Essie demanded. 
“There’s only one lock in the house, 
far’s F know! Here’s the key to that 
liquor—if it’s me you’re suspecting!” 

“T am sure the key is safe with you, 
Miss Atwater,” said Sandy, grinning. 

Aunt Essie sniffed ; evidently she was 
not going to be mollified so easily. 
“Next thing you'll be saying I took the 
jewelry, I s’pose! I look like a thief 
and a murderer, don’t I?” 

Mr, Heath was running his fingers 
across his lips to hide a smile, but Aunt 
Essie stood up, her knitting-bag falling 
to the floor and spilling its contents. 
Mr. Heath stooped to gather them up. 

“T assure you, Miss Essie, I didn’t 
dream of—” Sandy began; then he 
stopped. For Mr. Heath had picked up 
the bag, and as he did so something fell 
to the floor. He exclaimed, and we all 
looked. It was a pin, a crescent set 
with sapphires and pearls. 


CHAPTER VIII 


I HAVE never in my life seen any- 
thing that looked in the least like Aunt 
Essie’s mouth at that moment. 

Then Mr. Heath picked up a tangled 
mass of yarns, and embedded in the 
meshes was—the moonstone collar. 

Sandy Cameron sat down, abruptly ; 
he covered his face with his hands, and 
began to rock back and forth in what 
seemed to me like nothing but abso- 
lutely insane mirth. Aunt Essie’s 
mouth shut, then opened, then shut 
again. She made the queerest sound, 
but not a word came; then she turned 
and marched off upstairs. 

When we had all stopped laughing, I 
said, “Oh, Sandy, I’m getting hysteri- 
cal! I can’t stand another thing!” 

“Upon my word,” said Mr. Heath, 
“I feel pretty much that way, myself! 

$.S.—Mar.—3 : 


If you'll excuse me, I think I'll go out 
for a smoke!” 

When he had gone, Sandy looked up 
at me and patted the sofa at his side. 
“Poor little girl,” he said, “come and 
sit down!” 

“IT can’t!” I cried. “I can’t stay in 
this house another minute!” 

“All right! Come along, then!” he 
said; and when we were walking 
and down the terrace he added, “Susan 
«—I sent for a detective the first thing 
this morning !” 

It was late afternoon by that time; 
the rain was over, and the sun setting 
clear behind the woods. There was a 
lovely light over the drenched world; it 
was just the moment of the day that I 
have always loved best. Suddenly 
peace seemed almost upon us. “A de- 
tective! Oh, Sandy, why didn’t you 
say so? I have been frantic!” 

“T know, old girl! But I didn’t want 
the others to know.” 

“But why not? Surely we’ve all been 
worried enough !” 

He scanned the windows of the 
house, the closed garage, the woods; 
there was no one in sight. “Because— 
because—look here, look, Susan!” He 
had his hand in his coat pocket, and as 
he spoke he held it so that I could see 
what was in it, though the coat shielded 
it. On his palm were a dozen or more 
little rounded pebbles with bluish vein- 
ings. 

I d. “Sandy—” 

“Hush! Don’t look startled! Susan, 
when I came back to the house to tele- 
phone this morning, while the others 
were searching and you and Heath out 
in the car, I took the liberty of helping 
myself to Heath’s raincoat—he had 
apparently taken mine by mistake. 
And I found these pebbles in the 
pocket.” 

“Duppy stones!” 

“Oh, 't be foolish, child! Don’t 
you see the game now?” 

I thought for a moment. “Mr. 
Heath—!” 

“Precisely !” 

“Then you think—” 

“Well, don’t you? The whole thing 
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hangs together! It’s the only explana- 
tion that fits the case!” 

“It does not explain what has be- 
come of Mr. Kerr-Cooper!” 

“No!- There you have me! I hon- 
estly don’t see what he can have done 
with Kerr-Cooper! I have exhausted 
every theory that’s come into my mind. 
I have tried to connect his going away 
with Julian’s going away, wondered 
whether Julian really had interested 
somebody in one of his schemes, at 
last. But Kerr-Cooper is not the man 
to run up to town and leave his poor 
wife to go through the torment she has 
suffered today. There are no cliffs 
hereabouts, no large bodies of water, 
and we have searched every square 
yard of the woods. There is not a 
corner of the house or the garage that 
we haven’t gone over; we’ve even been 
all over old Henry’s place, and you and 
Heath went everywhere else. What’s 
happened to Kerr-Cooper is beyond 
me; and I’m darned glad I got in touch 
with the detective agency early this 
morning.” 

“But the detective hasn’t come!” 

“How do you know that? I rather 
think he’s on the job at this moment, 
though we have not seen a sign of him. 
That’s the way a good detective would 
go to work, it seems to me—not give 
himself away until he found a clue.” 

Well, I certainly felt relieved; we 
went indoors. Aunt Essie would not 
come down to dinner, though she sent 


her plate down twice for more summer" 


squash; Mrs. Kerr-Cooper was still 
’ resting quietly. I observed that Adossa 
was looking queer again, but I did not 
really wonder at it. It would have been 
perfectly impossible for the servants 
not to see that something was wrong. 
The rest of us got through dinner well 
enough; it was when I went upstairs 
to see to Billy, while the two men were 
waiting in the hall for the coffee-tray, 
that the lights went out... . 

Billy was sound asleep, looking like 
a little cherub, with his arm thrown up 
across his pillow. I stood beside his 
bed looking down at him, when there 
was darkness. It flashed 
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through my mind that the rain must 
have done something to the wires ; then 
the lights went on again. 

“You had better bring in some 
candles,” I said to Adossa, when she 
brought in the coffee a few minutes 
later. “You never can tell about these 
country wires, you know, after a 
storm,” I added, and the men took it 
all for granted as much as I did. 

We were just finishing our coffee 
when they went out again; before Mr. 
Heath and Sandy had the candles go- 
ing, again they came on. And then 
began the most fantastic thing that had 
happened, of all the wild things we had 
endured. The lights flashed up and 
down, shone brightly for an instant, 
went black, shone brightly again. Mr. 
Heath sprang to his feet. 

“That’s Morse signaling!” he cried, 
ae Sandy exclaimed, “By Jove! It 
is ” 

I was breathless. Mr. Heath 
to say letters aloud. “A-G-K-O-Y-M- 
G-A—it doesn’t make sense! F-O- 

Once more they shone _ steadily. 
“Hold hard, Susan! Don’t shiver so! 
Here, take another cup of coffee!” said 
Sandy. 

“]-G-Y-O-R-M-A—what the deuce 
And the lights were on again. “That is 
someone signaling, someone who does 
not use the Morse code!” cried Mr. 
Heath. 

“But how can any human being sig- 
nal on electric lights?” I cried. “Oh, I 
simply cannot stand another thing!” 

Sandy rushed to the telephone; we 
waited expectantly until he came out. 
“No trouble reported anywhere else,” 
said he. 

Flash, flash, went the lights. “Some- 
body’s tampering with the wires! 
Heath, what do you say?” 

“Wait a minute!” This from Mr. 
Heath, who dashed upstairs to his 
room; but in half the minute he was 
— in, a small black revolver in 

is 

It seemed to me hours that they were 
outside, hours while they searched 


“Nothing wrong 


through the cellar. 
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down there!” said Sandy; and again 
they went outside. I covered my face 
with my hands, but I could feel the 
flashes as they came. And then— 

Oh, I know it is unbelievable! But 
then a terrible, wild shriek rang out, a 
woman’s shriek, from somewhere far 
outside. Rose came rushing in from 
the kitchen, threw herself on the floor 
at my feet, and clasped her arms about 
my knees. “Ho, meestress! Obi-man 
here! Ho, my lord!” she howled. I 
could not make her take her arms away. 

“What’s happened now?” came the 
voice of Aunt Essie over the stairs. 
“Who else is killed? What’s the matter 
with the lights?” 

I did not reply. I couldn’t! She 
came down to the hall. “What’s that 
woman hugging you for?” she demand- 
ed. But there was never an answer to 
that question. 

“It’s all right! Don’t be frightened!” 
Sandy Cameron’s voice sounded from 
one of the long windows, and then he 
and Mr. Heath came into the room, 
bringing what I certainly thought was a 
lifeless burden between them. At last 
I pushed Rose away, and she straight- 
way transferred her embraces to Aunt 
Essie. 

“Tt’s Adossa!” I cried, when I saw 
what it was that they carried over to 
the sofa. “Is she—is she—” 

“No, she is not!” snapped Sandy. 
“Tell that woman to bring water!” 

But. Rose was perfectly useless; it 
was I who brought the water, and a 
little later it was Aunt Essie and my- 
self who got the poor girl into her bed, 
after Mr. Heath and Dr. Cameron had 
carried her up to her room, the lights 
still making their awful dance at inter- 
vals. 

When we down again Mr. Heath 
was seated oth his by in his hands, 
and Sandy was slowly swearing. 

“One’s murdered, one’s dying, and 
one’s drugged,” said Aunt Essie. 
“There’s something going to happen in 
this house!” 

She said it to Sandy Cameron, but he 

id no attention to her. “Susan, the 
big car is gone,” said he. 


I could do no more than look at him. 
“Gone where?” Aunt Essie snapped. 
“Who'd go ridin’ this time o’ night ?” 

“And therefore George, the chauf- 
feur, is gone,” said Mr. Heath, looking 
up. “Shall I telephone, Cameron, or 
will you?” 

“If you will,” Sandy told him, nod- 
ding toward the closet under the stairs. 
We had all forgotten Rose; she was 
crouching in the shadows near the 
dining-room door, and now she spoke 
—or wailed. 

“Ho, my lord! Gone! He’s gone! 
Ho, poor H’Adossa!” 

Sandy turned on her. “Here! Get 
up out of that! What do you mean? 
What do you know about this?” he 
demanded. 

The trembling woman got to her 
feet, her shadow dancing fantastically 
as the lights went out and came on 
again. “Me don’t know nothing!” she 
muttered; but Sandy took her by the 
arm, and I venture to think there was 
something quite compelling in that 


grasp. 
“Speak out!” said he. “What do you 
know ?” 


“Him’s Obi-man, George! Him and. 


Estelle did put spells h’on H’Adossa!” 
Mr. Heath came out of the telephone 

closet. “What’s that?” he cried. Sandy 

repeated what the woman had said, 

“What—oh, what on earth does she 
mean ?” I asked. 

“This, I fancy!” said Sandy, and 
brought something out of his pocket. 
When Rose saw it she gave a wild howl 
and fled. It was the dried skin of a 
snake. 

“We were almost at the garage when 
we heard the woman shriek,” Sandy 
explained. “She must have fallen the 
second after. We found her lying on 
the floor with this thing in her hand. 
It was right where the big car usually 
stands.” 


I think it was a full minute before 
anyone spoke. Then Aunt Essie sat 
down, and her breath went out in a sort 
of whistle. Yet she was the first to re- 
cover speech. “There’s no such—a 
thing—as a—duppy,” she chattered. 
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The rest of us looked at each other. 
“You—you said a—a duppy—sheds his 
—skin—” I faltered, looking at Mr. 
Heath. 

He threw up his hands. “I wish to 
God I’d never said a word!” he cried. 


CHAPTER IX 


Honestty, I don’t know what would 
have become of our sanity if we had 
not caught the sound of a motor just at 
that moment; then a familiar horn 
sounded, and Sandy and Mr. Heath 
rushed to the door. Aunt Essie and I 
grabbed each other. 

“Well! We've got ’em!” cried a 
voice; and the voice was Julian’s. 

There seemed to be a crowd of peo- 
ple coming into the room; Sandy and 
Mr. Heath and Julian were talking all 
at once. Then I saw that Julian had 
the girl Estelle held firmly by the wrist, 
and that a strange man and the chauf- 
feur George were handcuffed together. 

“Hello, Susan! Hello, Aunt Essie!” 
Julian cried, cheerfully. “This is Mr. 
Clancy, of Pinkerton’s. I was in 
Pinkerton’s when you phoned down 
this morning, Cameron, and Mr. 
Clancy and I came up together. Sorry 
we couldn’t get here sooner, but we had 
some scouring around to do in town, 
first—trying to get hold of this fellow‘s 
record.” 

“You—you were in Pinkerton’s!” I 
cried. 

“Sure!” said Julian. “You see, 

‘Cameron told me what he knew about 
George—or suspected; and I thought 
I'd better slip off to town and get his 
record. Didn’t make much headway at 
it, but Mr. Clancy here had no trouble 
in finding out what we wanted to know. 
And, by jingoes, we got to the station 
here just in time to keep him and this 
girl from skipping.” 

Estelle tossed her head. “It wasn’t 
your business!” said she, pertly. 

“Oh, wasn’t it? Going to tell us 
what you've done with the jewelry?” 

“I don’t know what you’re talking 
about!” she cried; but the detective 
spoke up. “If you'll just let me have 
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these two to myself for a few minutes, 
Mr. Remsen,” said he, “I think I can 
make them see the light.” 

“Take them out to the kitchen,” 
Julian told him, and showed the wa 
through the dining-room. Just as he 
came back the lights began to flicker 
again. ‘“What’s the bright idea?” he 
asked, squinting up at them. 

“Oh, Julian, dreadful things have 

pened since you’ve been gone!” I 
cried ; I had suddenly remembered 
Mr. Kerr-Cooper, whom I had utterly 
forgotten in the excitement of the new 
arrivals. It did not take us long to tell 
the whole story. 

Julian looked dazed. “Kerr-Cooper 
vanished, some of the jewels returned, 
a snakeskin—oh, I say!” 

“Yes, I know!” said Sandy Cameron. 
“But there you are! Your coming 
home with the two runaways has punc- 
tured the last of my theories! I’m 
done!” 

“Except one!” said Mr. Heath. “It’s 
a theory I hate to admit, but these peo- 
ple are Jamaicans, and there is no doubt 
whatever that dark practices—” 

“There’s no such a thing as a dup- 
py!” Aunt Essie remarked; but her 
voice faltered, and nobody paid the 
least attention to what she said. 

Again the lights went out, came on, 
in flashes long and short. The three 
men stared up at them, and Mr. Heath 
said, “It’s signaling—it might be 
Morse code—but it doesn’t make sense! 
jJ-U-H-M—” 

Julian sprang to his feet. “Signal- 
ing! By the lord Harry!” And he 
rushed out of the front door! After a 
moment of amazement, the other men 
went after him. 

Aunt Essie and I just sat looking at 
each other. Her lips shut tight, then 
opened. “It’s a mad-house! A lunatic 
asylum!” said she. “I dunno what I 
ever come away from Dorset for. A 
body ought to have sense enough to 
know when they’re well off!” 

I went to a window. The moon was 
shining, the world looked so beautiful, 
so serene! It could not have been 


more than ten minutes before I heard 
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voices—excited voices, men talking 
aloud and laughing. Then they came— 
and Mr. Kerr-Cooper was with them. 

He shook me by the hand—I could 
have kissed him. He shook Aunt 
Essie’s hand, and she was laughing a 
little hysterically. 

“Where’s my wife?” he cried, look- 
ing around the room. 

His voice must have roused her. 
She came down the stairs in her 
bath robe. 

“Oh, Charles!” she cried; and in a 
moment he was patting her back, pat- 
ting her hair, laughing and saying over 
and over, as she wept in his arms, 
“There, there, old girl! There, there!” 

They say that Englishmen are cold, 
and those two people had been married 
nineteen years. .. . But—oh, well! I 
know there were tears in my eyes; 
when I glanced at Sandy Cameron his 
eyes were wet, too. When he came up 
and took my hand in his I did not draw 
it away, either. 

“Now that—that—is my idea of 
domesticity, Susan!” he whispered. 

I looked at him; I think he under- 
stood from that moment. I know that, 
for myself, I saw the truth at last; all 
the bothers and all the petty annoy- 
ances and all the—well, the horrid 
masculine tyranny that might come 
from being married mattered just noth- 
ing at all. What really counted was 
that a man and a woman should be able 
to live together for nineteen years, and 
still feel as those two dear people did 
who stood there patting each other and 
at last trying to subdue themselves into 
their habitual calm. I smiled at Sandy 
—though I know my lips were trem- 
bling. 

“All right, old girl!” he said, and 
walked away ; I’m not a bit ashamed to 
confess that I wished we were alone. 

Presently Mr. Kerr-Cooper_ re- 
marked, “By George, I’m about starved, 
you know! I began to think you people 
would never get on to my telegraphing! 
Did it rather well, didn’t I?” 

Aunt Essie and I emptied the ice- 
* box in short order, and Aunt Essie 
broke all records by handing Julian a 
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key. “Here!” she said. “There ain't 
much left in the other bottle!” 

“But, Charles—where have you 
been?” Mrs. Kerr-Cooper asked, after 
a while; we were all seated around the 
dining-room table, and everybody 
laughed, even Mr. Kerr-Cooper him- 
self. 

“I have been in that little brick house 
down by the brook, my dear! And, my 
word! I began to think I should never 
be anywhere else! The place began to 
feel like a mausoleum, you know, or 
some such thing! The duppy’s grave, 
what ?” 

“What I can’t make out is why on 
earth you people did not go down to 
the lighting-plant when you were 
searching for Kerr-Cooper,” said 
Julian. 

“I did,” said Sandy, looking very 
crest-fallen. “But I saw the door was 
padlocked, and I never thought of in- 
vestigating it further. It didn’t seem 
reasonable to suppose that a man could 
be on the other side of a locked door— 
and I was rather in a hurry to get on 
with the search.” 

“And I did not know that Remsen 
had a private lighting system on the 
place,” said Mr. Heath, “though why it 
didn’t occur to me when the signaling 
began, I don’t know! Just shows how 
you can let a preconceived idea run 
away with you!’ 

“Oh, well, I shouldn’t give it another 
thought, my dear chaps,” said Mr. 
Kerr-Cooper. “The fact is, after I 
found I was locked in, I just settled 
down and had a nap. Hadn’t a doubt 
you’d guess where I was. When I 
woke up I discovered what the place 
really was—great people, you Ameri- 
cans! Fancy having a little affair like 
that for lighting your place, off in the 
country as this is! Upon my word, it 
was int’r’stin’, most int’r’stin’, to watch 
that gas-engine at work. It was not 
until after dark when I began to be 
rather hungry, that I had the idea 
of signaling. Ticklish work, finding 
those wires! Did it rather well, 
what ?” 

“But how did you ever get shut in 
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there?” I asked. “Somebody said the 
door was padlocked.” 

“Ah—that! But the door was not 
padlocked when I got in, you know! 
Fact is, I got to thinking about that 
blue duppy-thing. Thought I’d have a 
look around, after the rest of you were 
in bed. Had rather a fancy to meet it 
face to face.” 

“You couldn’t!” said Aunt Essie. 
“There’s no such a thing as a—” 

“Precisely!” said Mr. Kerr-Cooper. 
“Precisely, my dear lady! But at that 


‘time—my word! I wasn’t so sure! I 


had my wife’s jewels on my mind, you 
see, and I rather expected to find the 
jewels and the duppy together. I 
prowled about for a bit, then my cigar 
was gone, and | hadn’t another, and 
there was a nasty drizzle. I was begin- 
ning to be rather fed up with duppy- 
hunting, you know, when I saw some- 
thing moving down by the garage. I 
kept in the shadows, went on that way ; 
and then my eye caught something 
coming out of the house. Even through 
the mist I could see that it was blue; 
and it moved some two feet above the 
ground.” 

Mrs. Kerr-Cooper exclaimed; her 
hand moved toward him along the 
table. 

“Yes—quite two feet above the 
ground. I followed it; I think it heard 
me, for it stopped still once or twice as 
though listening. Then it started to 
run toward that engine-house.” 

“Oh—but what—” I began. Mr. 


- Kerr-Cooper laughed. 


“Nothing, I assure you, my dear 
Miss Atwater, but. one of your ser- 
vants. I distinctly saw that, as I got 
up with her a bit. A blue thing thrown 
over her head and shoulders—the black 
dress underneath—black against the 
shadows, you know—quite the effect of 
walking in midair!” 

“Estelle!” cried Julian, and Aunt 
Essie exclaimed, “The hussy !” 

“Ah—I rather think so,” said the 
Englishman. “She knew the ground 
better than I did. She ran along the 
little brook down there, and I lost her; 
when I got to the little brick house and 


found the door open, I’m afraid I 
rather foolishly took it for granted that 
she had gone inside. It was quite dark 
there; before my eyes had become ac- 
customed to the blackness, the door 
slammed behind me, and I heard a pad- 
lock snap. Then a woman’s laugh, and 
a man’s voice said, ‘Whip it!’ Odd ex- 
pression, what?” 

“He probably said, ‘Beat it!” Julian 
suggested, and the rest of us smiled. 

“Ah—but it’s quite the same thing, 
isn’t it? I’m rather afraid that your 
servants, Miss Atwater, have been us- 
ing the engine-house as a—ah!—a 
rendez-vous!” 

“Then where’s the rest of the jew- 
elry?” Aunt Essie demanded. “I 
haven't got it! And who put that ring 
in the cake?” 

Mr. Kerr-Cooper looked his surprise. 
“Cake?” he repeated. 

But Sandy stood up. “Look here, 
people! We've all been having a rather 
stiff time of it, and thereahasn’t been 
much sleep for any of us. I wish you’d 
let me prescribe for all hands! Why 
not postpone the rest of the talk until 
tomorrow ?” 

“Good idea!” said Julian. “I'll lock 
up, and have a word with Clancy. I 
daresay he won't refuse a drop of old 
Bill’s best, and I think we'll find by 
morning that he’ll have the truth of the 
whole affair out of those two.” 


CHAPTER X 


How I did sleep that night! When 
I got down in the morning, Julian 
beckoned me out to the kitchen. Rose 
was standing at the range with her back 
to the room; but if there ever was a 
cook whose back does not express it 
when she’s in a bad humor, I have yet 
to meet her. Mr. Clancy and George 
were standing up; the detective’s face 
was red and angry, and the chauffeur 
looked frightened. Estelle was rocking 
back and forth, her heels tapping the 
floor and her expression just utter fury, 
while Adossa was crouched down in a 
chair by the table, quietly weeping. 

Clancy looked at Julian. “These two 
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think they don’t want to talk, Mr. 
Remsen;” said he. “When does the 
first train go to town? We might as 
well be moving along. They’ll sing an- 
other tune when they’ve been in the 
Tombs a few days.” 

The girl Adossa looked up with a 
cry, but Rose whirled around with a 
frying-pan in her hand, pointing it at 
Adossa. “You let him go!” she cried. 
“Me tell you—him’s obi-man! You 
don’t want nothing to do with him! 
You let him go!” 

“Look here! What’s Adossa got to 
do with this?” demanded Julian. 

“H’Adossa, she George’s wife! You 
h’ask him how-come he try to go h’off 
with Estelle, w’en he is H’Adossa’s 
man! You h’ask him how-come he put 
Obeah h’on Adossa, him and Estelle!” 

Suddenly something dawned upon 
me. I went up to Estelle. “Look at 
me!” I commanded. “And tell the 
the truth, Estelle! The time’s come 
when you’ve got to! Have you been 
putting those obi-tricks on Adossa? 
Answer me!” 

But it was George who spoke, at 
last. He even shrugged and tried to 
smile, though it was not a highly suc- 
cessful effort. “She’s easy, Adossa! 
Make her think me obi-man! Huh!” 

“Scared to death because she found 
a bottle in the silver drawer! Geo 
and me—how we laughed over it!” said 
Estelle, sneering toward Adossa. 

“Did you put that bottle there? Did 
you put that snake-skin in the garage?” 
Julian asked. 

“I never set eyes on the old bottle till 
she come out with it in her hand,” said 
Estelle 

“What about the other things—the 
snake-skin, the pebbles, the drawings of 
the obi-stone?” 

“George, he put the snake-skin there. 
He said she’d think he had just gone off 
—like—like some funny thing, I don’t 
know—” Then she jumped to her feet. 
“What you accusin’ me of, anyway?” 
She cried. “I ain’t done anything 
wrong! It ain’t your business if me 
and George is in love with each other! 
He hadn’t seen Adossa for five years, 


until she come up here from the 
agency! You can’t expect a gentleman 
to go on being in love with a lady he 
left five years ago! What business is 
it of yours?” 

Clancy put a rough grasp on her 
arm. “Here! You mind your man- 
ners!” said he. “And you tell us what 
you did with the jewelry, you hear? 
Come now—out with it!” 

“I don’t know what you talking 
about! I ain’t took anything!” she 
said, and began to cry. 

Well, it’s no use going into all the de- 
tails. In the end we had the simple 
truth. Adossa was, indeed, George’s 
wife, deserted in Jamaica years before; 
it must have been quite a jolly surprise 
to both of them when I happened to 
send her up from the agency. But she 
had immediately discovered his love- 
affair with Estelle; and that precious 
pair between them had done what they 
could to frighten her into relinquishing 
her claim on Geo Nothing that 
Julian or the detective or I could say 
produced any information as to the rest 
of the mysteries; they stoutly main- 
tained that they knew nothing of the 
pebbles, the blue drawings, the disap- 
pearance of the jewels. 

It was to poor Adossa’s credit that 
she pulled herself together enough to. 


help me set the table; we were all at” 


breakfast and trying to puzzle out the 
rest of the mystery when my small 
nephew came ddwnstairs with a whoop 
and threw himself upon Julian. 

“T fought you wasn’t ever coming 
back!” he cried. Then he slipped out 
of Julian’s arms. “Wait!” he said. “I 
got somefing for you! I saved it!” 

He trotted out into the hall, and re- 
turned with a cigar-box held in both 
his chubby hands. “Here!” he said, 
giving it to Julian. “I saved ’em for 
you because I love you! Mummy says 
you always must give fings to people 
when you loves ’em.” 

Smiling indulgently, Julian opened 
the box. Then, with an exclamation, 
he poured its contents out upon the 
table. As nearly as I can remember, 
there were sixteen sea-shells; eleven 
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small, rounded pebbles with bluish 
veinings; two blue bottles with the 
labels soaked off, one being empty save 
for a waxed cork inside, the other con- 
taining a black-headed pin, a dead June 
bug and a tooth, four pieces of string, 
a broken fish-hook, a stub of blue 
crayon and a longer piece of brown, 
and—two rings, a diamond crescent pin, 
a bracelet, a slender gold chain set with 
diamonds, and one diamond pen- 
dant... . 

“Spoofed!” sighed Mr, Kerr-Cooper. 

Suddenly Mr. Heath put his head 
back and began to laugh; Julian and 
Mr. Kerr-Cooper joined in his mirth, 
‘but I couldn’t, and Aunt Essie’s lips 
were set in a tight, firm line. Sandy 
drew my nephew to his knees, and 
brought something out of his pocket. 

“Look here, old man,” said he, “are 
these pebbles yours, too? Did you give 
them to Mr. Heath?” 

“To me!” Mr. Heath exclaimed, with 
a look of amazement. 

Billy nodded. “Sure! ’Cause I didn’t 
just want to give him a shiny, and— 
and I fought he might feel bad ‘cause 
I wouldn’t let him tell me stories. But 


my pebbles are pretty. I got ’em at 
Coney.” 
I could not resist it. “Children and 


cats—” I said to Aunt Essie. 

“Fancy!” Mrs. Kerr-Cooper 
marked. 

Aunt Essie’s face was a study in 
mixed emotions. “Billy-boy,” I asked, 
“did you give anything to Aunt Essie, 
too ?” 

“Sure I did! I gave you one of my 
pebbles, too, Auntie, and I gave one to 


re- 


ve lady.” 

“And what about the birthday 
cake?” 

His face fell. “But you wouldn’t 


let it be a party, Auntie! And not any- 
body a-tall saw me when I put it in, 
and you wouldn’t let it be a party!” 

We all looked at each other. I won- 
der which of us felt the most utterly 
foolish. But Billy was fingering his 
two blue bottles. “If you don’t mind, 
Uncle Julian,” said he, “I guess maybe 
I'll just keep my bottles. I lost one of 


‘em. I put it away some place, and I 
lost it. It had somefing in it I wanted, 
too,” he added, wistfully. 

Aunt Essie leaned across the table, 
and shook her finger at him. “William, 
don’t you know you’re a bad, wicked 
boy to take things that don’t belong to 
you?” she demanded. “Don’t you know 
you hadn’t any business touching those 
shinies, as you call ’em?” 

Billy drew back against Sandy’s 
shoulder, his lip quivering. “She said 
I could play wit’em! My mummy lets 
me play wif "em! You wouldn’t let me 
go on ve picnic! It’s awful bad for 
little boys to be lonesome!” 

Mrs. Kerr-Cooper feached across 
and drew the little chap to her own 
lap. “You may play with them again, 
Billy,” said she. “And I think I can 
find you another blue bottle to take the 
place of the one you lost. Shall we 
go up to my room and see?” 

Billy slipped off her lap and put his 
hand confidingly in hers. “All right,” 
said he. “But vere was somefing in 
that one I wanted.” 

Later in the morning, when we had 
talked it all over and admitted that we 
felt sufficiently foolish, and Estelle had 
gone up to town on the same train Mr. 
Clancy took—for George decided to 
remain and make it up with his wife— 
and when Sandy and I had spent an 
hour alone together very satisfactorily, 
Mr. Kerr-Cooper stood up and gave 
himself a little shake. 

“Well,” said he, “my wife and I had 
rather hoped to run across a little ad- 
venture of some sort. Think of our 
having found it in a quiet place like 
this!” 

“Quiet!” Aunt Essie repeated; and 
the rest of us smiled. But Mr. Kerr- 
Cooper went on; I’ve often noticed that 
when a Britisher has anything to say 


he says it. 
“All this obi-business, now! Instead 


of running into it in Jamaica, where it 
might be expected, we drop into it 
here in the States, where you’re sup- 
posed to have got beyond that sort of 
thing !” 

“T said all along there wasn’t any 
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such things as duppies,” said Aunt Es- 
sie, “But nobody’d listen to me! No- 
body thought I knew anything!” 

Mr. Kerr-Cooper made her a nice 
little stiffish bow. “Time has proved 
your wisdom, my dear lady!” said he. 
“But, just the same, now it’s all over 
I don’t mind confessing that I was jolly 
well frightened, once or twice!” 

“You didn’t have anything on me!” 
said Mr. Heath. 

Mr. Kerr-Cooper was looking out of 
the window as though he saw some- 
thing far off. “You know—” he spoke 
hesitatingly, as men speak of things that 
lie deep, “you know, in England we 
have a way of thinking that only a 


gentleman is a good sport. Now I’m 
not a gentleman; my father was an 
iron-monger, and I made my money in 
the same trade. But after all, you 
know, all this business we’ve been 
through! And when a feller stands 
the gaff—well, what?” 

He stopped, and looked embarrassed; 
I went and stood in front of him. “Mr, 
Kerr-Cooper,” said I, “I don’t care 
whether you made your money off 
pickled herrings! You’re an out-and- 
out sport and a gentleman! Moreover, 
you’re a—a darling!” 

“Oh, I say!” said Mr. Kerr-Cooper, 
growing very red; but his wife got up 
and kissed me. 


Sleeping Beauty 


By Faith Baldwin 


Your kiss most strangely stings my mouth, 
It is a golden key, 
Unlocking, to a hushed surprise, . 
The white, closed lids of spell-bound eyes, 
And setting gesture free. 


The wind blows silver from the South, 
With warning on its wings, 

It stirs that twisted, tangled mass 

(Which none save you had dared to pass) 
Of green and creeping things. 


The world swings back to little tears 
And little dreams shall fade, 

A clatter from the court drifts out, 

I hear the laughter and the shout, 
Of page and kitchen maid. 


But I have slept a hundred years 

In iv’ry. silence wrapped, 
And what I dreamed you'll never know, 
As, bridal, at your side I go 

Whom kissing life has trapped. 


QED 


NEVER leave your spoon in your cup—work it up your sleeve, 
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“The Quality of Mercy I; 
Not Strained” 


By Art Smith 


THE last gleam of the early city sunset lingered in the musty court-room. It 
bid pathetic farewell as st moved slowly from the old oak desk, slid over the 
shiny bald head of the judge and slipped away at last behind the ragged brick sky- 
line. The sudden hush in that “honorable branch of the municipal court’ was not 
caused by the crack of the bailiffs gavel. Nor did it come of the sympathy felt 
for the sad parting of the day. There was a human wrge, a presentiment that 
clutched the heart, a distress that rent the soul. For a little girl stood before the 
court. 
Her great blue eyes shone quietly from a frame of golden hair. They seemed 
to plead—to ask only that the quality of mercy be not stinted—just a square deat, 
that’s all. Her thin, tired little voice seemed like the lament of all suffering as it 
told the story of a mother and a mother’s love—how the hard-working life could 
not provide—could not make both ends meet. And how, at last, the temptation 
of so many things—things that mother needed—had in a moment of weakness 
conquered, and she had yielded only to be detected and to earn the name of—-4 
shoplifter! 
’ The great eyes were damp as the little girl drew her shabby coat up about her 
throat, and the delicate form winced as she coughed a dry, racking cough. 

Eyes that were not too dimmed to see, had watched the hard face of the 
judge during the testimony. They had seen a slight twitch about the inflexible 
lips, then a decided one. Was he giving way? Had he a heart, after all—a 
heart that understood? 

He appeared to set his judicial expression with a great effort. Reporters 
leaned close, with pencils poised, ready for a quick inscription to the gracious 
leniency of justice as incarnated in this great man. Old dames wiped their respec- 
tive spectacles hurriedly and placed them upon curious noses in an ecstasy of 
suspense. Hardened officers of the law shifted their considerable feet and lowered 
their eyes. 

The little girl had given her last trembling word. The testimony was over. 

As though undermined by an influence usually foreign to them, the muscles 
of the judicial countenance suddenly relaxed. The stern demeanor of the court 
was gone, and in its place was an expression of humanity. 

At last, as if he could stand it no longer, the judge bowed his head behind 
the old oak desk, deposited an hour’s accumulation of tobacco juice in the brass 
cuspidor, resumed his former position and mien, and pronounced in an even, 


dignified tone, “Sixty days.” 


LAUGHTER is the sound you hear when you are chasing your hat. 
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Notes on ersonalities 
III—Rebecca West 
By Miriam Teichner 


greater achievement. 


This interview with Rebecca West is the third of Smart Set’s current 
series on certain figures of the moment in the arts. 

The series deals with the men and women who are coming into their own 
today in the various fields of esthetic endeavor, and who are being talked 
about in the metropolis. It deals with the persons who are on the tip of 


I 


HE disconcerting youth of Rebecca 
West! 

Are these lady novelists of the 
new day never to fit themselves snugly 
into the pigeon-hole of mental pictures 
where tradition has thrust and labeled 
them? 

Lady novelist, indeed! Blue-stocking 
and high-brow! One fancies her in ad- 
vance, dignity, height, severity, and a 
frosty air of withdrawal. The picture 
of one lady novelist obtrudes itselfi— 
parchment skin, a turmoil of greyish- 
yellow hair that reminds, inevitably, of 
scrambled eggs, stirred, whirlpool-wise, 
round and round, in a pan, China-blue 
eyes, serious, fishy, vaguely accusing. 
Humorless. Stevenson’s “acidulous ves- 
tal” to the life. An interview with her 
made one suffer... . 

Then Rebecca West answers the 
knock at the door of her hotel room, 
and—the incredible youth of her! 

She says she’s thirty. Very well, then, 
assume that she is. Few women have 
an object in adding to truth when it 


comes to this frangible matter of age. 
But the slim small figure, the mass of 
crisp black hair swept straight back 
from the brow, the wide, luminous eyes, 
shaded with that excellent sweep of 
lashes, the small tip-tilted nose, the 
deeply-indented chin melting so purely 
into the fine, unblurred throat-line— 
they might belong to an adolescent. One 
feels something protective stirring in 
one’s heart, and reaching out toward 
this girl—teward this astonishing, virile- 
minded, mellow-hearted child who, by 
some miracle of creative power, wrote 
“The Judge.” 

That miracle of creative power which 
fashioned “The Judge” and, earlier still, 
“The Return-of the Soldier” is not all 
the endowment of Rebecca West. She 
has the critical gift as well as the crea- 
tive. Before this girl was known as a 
novelist, she had already achieved no 
little fame as an essayist and critic. 

It was in 1916 that she wrote her 
brilliant and incisive and delightful 


essay on Henry James, which was later . 


ublished as one of the diminutive red 
ks in the “Writers of the Day” 
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series. She was little more than a 
twenty-year-old girl when she wrote it, 
but it has full maturity of critical 
judgment. 

This essay on Henry James is full of 
the spark of pure, delicious and leaping 
humor that is like the leaping of little 
friendly flames. Vivid imagery, the play 
of the creative imagination, is in every 
line of it. It is friendly and at times 
almost rhapsodic in its utterances, and 
yet the writer is not above poking a bit 
of fun at a literary figure which, it may 
be assumed, was, at that time, some- 
thing of an idol to her. 

Speaking of Henry James’ attitude 
toward women, this flaming young 
feminist said: “James grimly expressed 
the opinion that the life of a woman is 
essentially an affair of private relations, 
and refused to dramatise in his imagina- 
tion anything concerning women save 
their failures and successes as sexual 
beings, which is like judging a cutlet, 
not by the flavor, but by the condition 
of its pink paper frill.” 

Later, this acute and astute young 
feminist became a writer on the staff of 
the radically socialist “Clarion,” of the 
“Daily News,” and of the “New States- 
man.” Her work for “The New Repub- 
lic” in this country brought her to the 
notice of observing Americans, too, as a 
critic and essayist whose pen glittered 
with power and glowed with beauty. 

The young novelist-to-be did much 
experimenting before she settled upon 
writing as her metier. When she was 
seventeen, she ventured upon the stage. 
She admits that as an actress she was 
no brilliant success, and she was “fired” 
from one company upon which she had 
temporarily bestowed her talent because 
she was discovered reading text books 
on evolution during rehearsal. 

As secretary to H. G. Wells, Miss 
West learned much that was to be of 
inestimable value to her in the writing 
craft. In London literary circles she be- 
came known as an intriguing and de- 
lightful companion, and her friends in- 
clude most of the well-known English 
writers. - 


NOTES ON PERSONALITIES 


II 


Resecca West, rebellious and fiery- 
hearted youngster that she was—and is, 
despite her thirty years—is the child of 
a conservative father. Edinburgh Scot 
he was, stern, set, with never a doubt 
in all the world as to the kind of 
daughters a man was entitled to. The 
place of a man’s girl-children was in the 
home. It was the whole duty of girl- 
children to be obedient, clever about 
their household tasks, and—beautiful. 

In one respect at least, Rebecca bent 
herself to the will of her father. She 
became beautiful in a strange, sultry 
way, with those great questioning 
eyes, luminous and liquid, and that 
dusky red burning high on _ her 
cheek-bones. 

“But,” says Rebecca, “Father ne- 
glected to provide us the wherewithal 
with which to live the life of leisure in 
which he believed. We had jolly well 
all of us to make our own livings.” 

And so one sister became a teacher, 
and another a barrister, and, as though 
that weren’t injury sufficient to heap 
upon a reactionary parent, a doctor as 
well, and Rebecca became a writer— 
the writer, as Grant Overton says, “of 
pungent and terrifyingly sane criticisms, 
novels of tender insight and intimate 
revelation.” 

If the father had lived, one pictures 
his discomfiture. It is somewhat as if 
one gave a clever child a littered floor- 
ful of blocks to play with, and said, 
“There, little girl, amuse yourself,” and 
then, strangely and unaccountably, one 
found, on coming back from other tasks, 
that this disconcerting child had reared 
a Heaven-seeking cathedral of utter 
beauty, a cathedral of tall spires that 
sang upward into the sky, and flyi 
buttresses of gay, tenuous strength, jon 
high-arched doorways, carved with 
saints and all the good, glad things of 
out-of-doors; a intel of slim pil- 
lars that drew the eye and spirit up 
and up, like the living trunks of forest 
trees, a cathedral of golden lights shin- 
ing steadfast down incensed, shadowy 
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vistas, with the rich stain of sunlight 
through colored glass spilled crimson 
and purple on grey stone, a cathedral 
where, over all, there pulsed a poignant 
stir of air, as of organ music just quiv- 
ering to its close. 

Yes, if the father had lived to watch 
the career of his youngest child—the 
sisters were eight and ten years older 
than Rebecca—he might well have felt 
that this sultry-beautiful daughter had 
wrought miracles of building with the 
material he had given her. 

She scandalized her prim school— 
it was George Watson’s Ladies’ Col- 
lege—in its prim town of Edinburgh, by 
entering into a violent suffrage corre- 
spondence that was raging in the news- 
papers when she was fourteen. Her 
letter, hotly pro-suffrage, was printed, 
somewhat to her surprise, and—dear, 
dear, but that created a fuss! Nice 
girls—girls brought up in nice homes, 
facing on what she herself calls “the 
decent grey streets of Edinburgh,” girls 
brought up in the very shadow of “the 
black rock and bastions of the Castle”— 
didn’t do such things. What could 
Rebecca have been thinking of? 

What, indeed! Perhaps the teachers 
who were grieved, and the principals 
who were shocked, should have asked 
young Rebecca’s mother and older sis- 
ters. For, whatever the father may 
have been—his name was Charles Fair- 
field of County Kerry—the mother was 
an artist, with something of the same 
hunger for beauty and truth, something 
of the same high ardor for life in its 
wistfulness and splendor and pain, 
something of the same passion for free- 
dom that have made Rebecca the writer 
she is—the writer at once pungent and 
terrifyingly sane, tender and brooding 
and infinitely understanding. 

The mother had been a concert pian- 
ist before her marriage. She was never 
strong, and soon she gave up her public 
work, but she played for her children. 
“She played Schumann probably as well 
as anyone has ever played him,” says 
Rebecca. . And the mother and her 
daugkters led an intimate and stimu- 


lating intellectual life. There were end- 
less political discussions in that home. 
That was why Rebecca, reading the 
suffrage correspondence in the news- 
papers, plunged into it, “accoutred as 
she was” with never a thought that she 
might be considered immature and a 
child. As a matter of fact, she was 
neither. And, with her interest in poli- 
tics continuing and developing, she 
cannot understand the American’s in- 
difference to that engaging game. She 
wonders at it, large-eyed and puzzled 
—‘the strange indifference of Ameri- 
cans to politics, and their passion—yes, 
their absolute passion—for person- 
alities.” 


III 


Happity, Rebecca outlived the school 
disgrace of her first appearance in 
print. She was all of nineteen when 
she joined the staff of The Freewoman 
as a reviewer. Until she was seventeen, 
she had written poetry. Then, sud- 
denly, she stopped; the desire for self- 
expression in that form left her and 
has never returned. She began to work 
entirely in the medium of that “pun- 
gent and terrifyingly sane” prose of 
hers. 

Being pungent and sane, though, is 
only part of Rebecca West’s gift. Clean- 
cutting, astringent quality of mind she 
has; it bites up through her talk con- 
tinually in clipped, telling phrases, in 
sparkling judgments and opinions, sharp 
and clear and glistening like little icicles. 
Her eager questions leap at you as 
though they had white, pointed fangs. 
But softness and warmth and passion 
for life and its living—those she has, 
too. Indubitably, she finds life, as Ellen 
Melville found it in that opening chap- 
ter of “The Judge,” extravagantly beau- 
tiful. Doubtless, she “takes her mind 
by the arm” many times, as red-haired, 
lovely Ellen did, and marches it up and 
down among the sights of the world, 
and tells it that to be weeping with dis- 
content in the face of beauty—be it the 
heaped grey-stone beauty of a town, 
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the heart-searing beauty of life and 
love—is “a scandalous turning up of 
the nose at good mercies.” 

She would be rather a terrifying 
young person if it weren’t for those 
warm human qualities of hers that walk 
hand-in-hand with the clear, hard bril- 
liance of her mind. She has, one knows 
instinctively, a scathing intolerance of 
stupidity, of prejudice, of bigotry or 
narrowness that would warp life to a 
thing less straight and fine and glow- 
ingly beautiful than it can be. She 
would rush to the defense of her ideas 
and ideals with avidity and fierceness. 
But always, there would be that saving 
grace of understanding and humor, the 
whimsy humor of the disconcerting 
child. 

At that interview in her room of the 
Waldorf, she was so tired that it seemed 
almost cruel to force her to talk. Some- 
times, at the point of answering a ques- 
tion, she looked straight ahead of her, 
hopelessly miserable and mute, like a 
child at an oral test. The brilliance of 
her dark eyes was blurred with fatigue. 
For five weeks she had been traveling 
about these United States, talking, lec- 
turing, meeting people, being enter- 
tained, being lionized, riding on inter- 
minable journeys. America, with its 
“passion for personalities” had made 
her its own. The Middle West gob- 
bled her like a sweetmeat. She was 
brave and game—and even grateful— 
but she was desperately tired. 

She is physically not strong. It took 
her three years to write “The Judge” 
because, most of the time, doctors were 
shipping her all over the continent, try- 
ing to make her well. They poked her 
and jabbed her with hypodermics, and 
listened to her heart and her lungs. She 
gives one the feel of “a fiery soul that, 
working out its way, fretted the pigmy 
body to decay”—she would, that is, if 
there were not a conviction of secret 
strength, a miraculous sense of hidden 
nerve-force and soul-stuff, waiting in 
reserve beneath that evident physical 
weariness of hers. She seems almost 
fragile, and still she fills with her voice 


lecture halls where thousands of people 
gather to hear her speak. 


IV 


Sue talks about the novel, and about 
women, and, appropriately, she gives 
first place among American novelists to 
Willa Cather. “One of Ours” was a 
disappointment, she thinks, but “My 
Antonia” and “The Lost Lady” are 
subtle, fine, of authentic and lasting 
beauty. She believes that a new type 
of fiction will come from our Middle 
West—“just as it seems to me you have 
in your country, the beginning of a new 
type of civilization. Your great dis- 
tances and your prosperity and comfort 
are different from anything that the old 
world knows. People seem to have so 
much more than they do in England. 
They demand more of life and—get it. 
Those miles and miles of comfortable 
little cottages one sees in Middle-West- 
ern cities, the homes of workers—it’s 
wonderful. It’s a standard of physical 
comfort that we don’t know. . . .” 

And yet, the Middle-Western life has 
not as yet given birth to the best of its 
fiction, she thinks. Sherwood Ander- 
son writes, she says, as one who is not 
at ease with himself, one spiritually and 
physically in unrest: “He writes as 2 
man would write who was working in 
one of those little workingmen’s houses, 
as though people were talking all around 
him, or moving furniture noisily about 
in the rooms hove There’s a sense of 
restlessness—no poise.” 

As to herself, Rebecca West says that 
she has not yet decided whether she is 
to be a novelist or a journalist. She has 
the modesty that comes of true self- 
knowledge—that is, she knows that she 
has her best and biggest work still to do. 
It might be supposed that a young 
woman who had two such novels as 
“The Return of the Soldier” and “The 
Judge” to her credit before she was 
thirty would know, without the tiniest 
nibble of doubt that her working path- 
way lies clear and unobstructed ahead. 
Not so Rebecca West. The weiting of 
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those “pungent and terrifyingly sane” 
criticisms which won her a name when 
she was scarcely more than a little girl 
is a delight to her. They woo her back 
to journalism. 

There is, you remember, the story of 
the young American writing man who 
tried to sell his stuff to several of the 
London weekly magazines and reviews. 
In the office of every one, he met*with 
discouragement. Every editor gave him 
the same answer: the magazines had 
their material for months in advance; 
they were using the work of—here were 
mentioned, in each case, the names of 
several young Englishmen then promi- 
nent in the literary field, and—Rebecca 
West. At the office of the last maga- 
zine on his list, the American received 


the same answer—“all full, with the 
work of Mr. So-and-So and Mr. This- 
and-That.” 


“Well, at least,” sighed the young 
man, “you don’t give me the name of 
Rebecca West.” 

“Oh,” replied the large-eyed young 
person who was the editor, “but I am 
Rebecca West.” 


All of which is fairly significant in 
limning forth the place that this versa- 
tile and fiery girl has in the literary life 
of London. She will have a similar 
place wherever she may go, because she 
has a vivid and dynamic personality 
which will attract worth-while friends 
as inevitably as it will make worth- 
while enemies. 


The fourth article in the series will be on F. Scott Fitzgerald, by B. F. Wilson. 


It will appear in the April number. 


Footsteps 


By Eleanor Clarage 
I hear the footsteps in the strect 
Tap-tapping by my door; - 
Nay, stir not, start not, weary heart, 
You've heard them all before. 


That one was a lady’s step, 
And these belong to men; 

Nay, eyes, forego your futile tears, 
He will not come again. 


Now a quick, staccato step, 
And now a step that’s slow; 

Oh, cease your listening, silly child— 
He passed here long ago! 


LIFE is only beautiful with a woman when it becomes unbearable without 


THE improprieties of yesterday are the fashions of today. 


GED 


MAY a woman never listens to her husband until he begins to talk in his 


her. 


sleep. 
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From the M arginalia of a 


Misogynistic 


Occtogenarian 


By Jay Jarrod 


I 
MAN’S dealings with a woman 
consist in either perfecting or 
spoiling her for some other 
fellow. 
II 


MEN grow cynical through disap- 
pointment in love; women skilful. 


III 


THE presence of doubt is the major 
factor that disturbs a lover during a 
courtship. The absence of doubt is the 
major factor that disturbs a husband 
after marriage. 


IV 
WHEN a woman is wholly and com- 
pletely in the wrong it is a long time 
before she entirely forgives the man. 
Vv 
Love: the ego in the nude. 
VI 


‘A MAN is never so powerless against 
a woman as when he is head over heels 
in love with her. 


VII 


Romances fall into one of two 
groups: (1) those that end with di- 
vorce, and (2) those that end with 
marriage. 

Vill 


Men fill the air with solemn and 
48 


mysterious talk. Then some woman 
comes along and smiles at them, and 
the whole business is at once forgotten. 


IX 


A MAN suffers most, not because of 
the unhappy moments he may have 
passed with a woman, but because of 
the happy ones. 


xX 


Love’s greatest tragedy: the subtlety 
of the psychological moment. 


XI 


Every woman is fetched by a man’s 
flattery. Now and then there is a case 
of a woman being fooled by it. 


XII 


MEN make love by making promises, 
women by enacting them. 


XIII 


In a gay bachelor’s life no woman 
occupies more than a chapter. In a 
sensible bachelor’s life no woman occu- 
pies more than a paragraph. 


XIV 


WHEN Cupid aims at the heart of a 
woman he dips his arrows in flattery. 
When he aims at the heart of a man 
it is man’s own egotism that he uses. 


XV 


To be always in love one must be a 
complete jackass. 
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Dinner Aboard the “ Dog Star” 


By Brian C. Curtis 


I 


HE New York skyline was fading 

into the evening haze as the Helen 

B, dingiest of motor launches, 
chugged its defiant way down harbor 
against the incoming tide. Scattered 
yellow gleams, high up in office build- 
ings, marked belated workers. A Staten 
Island ferry boat, aglow with light and 
jammed with homing commuters, hissed 
swiftly by, and tossed the Helen gently 
in its wake. 

Mona Westerly, her summer elegance 
a violent contrast to the muddy craft 
which carried her toward the tramp 
steamer Dog Star, sat in the stern. 
Tt was with evident disapproval that 
she eyed the grubby little motor, bounc- 
ing industriously up and down on its 
base; the fly-wheel, spinning sullenly 
‘round and ‘round; and the reverse 
gear, viciously spattering black grease 
against the starboard planking. The 
steady bark of the exhaust deadened 
her ears to all other sound; and the 
fumes of burnt gasoline, hurried along 
by a following wind, blew sickeningly 
in her face. 

She was not afraid; she was not even 
disconcerted. ‘Supreme self-confidence 
was as much a tradition in her family 
as the black carriage horses which, 
every Sunday for over a hundred years, 
had drawn the head of the house to 
his Fifth Avenue church. Generation 
after generation had passed it on; 
wealth had strengthened it; pride had 
nourished it. It was an integral part 
of her character. But, in her self- 
reliant mind, she admitted that things 
were not turning out just as she had 

S.S.—Mar.—4 


expected. True, the Dog Star was 
not a yacht; but she had supposed that 
Captain Johnson would at least have 
a launch of his own. 

She glanced quickly at him,—almost 
furtively, if Mona could have been said 
ever to do anything furtively. Hands 
in pockets, broad shoulders hunched 
up, long legs thrust out in front of 
him, he sat and gazed intently, unsee- 
ingly, at the greasy floor-boards. The 
expression of domineering insolence,— 
the you-can-go-to-hell-in-a-hack-if-you- 
don’t-like-it look which had attracted 
her when she first met him,—was, for 
the moment, gone from his face. He 
was pondering deeply some inner prob- 
lem. 

Fragments of her friend’s warning 
came back to her. 

“You don’t know anything about 
him,” the other girl had said. 

“Didn’t I nurse him through the 
flu?” Mona had replied. 

“But that was five years ago. And 
how can you tell what a man is really 
like when he’s a helpless patient, and 
you’re the ministering angel who’s 
bringing him back to life and health? 
You don’t know anything about his 
family, nor his education, nor his bring- 
ing-up, nor anything.” 

“Lord love us,” cried Mona, “I’m 
“hot going to marry the man! I’m just 
going out to dinner on board his boat.” 
‘ “Yes,” replied her friend scathingly. 

‘and one time out in California, you 
just went across the border into Mex- 
ico to see what it would feel like to 
be in an enemy country. Do you 
another performance of that 
ind ?” 
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“I got myself out, didn’t I?” asked 
Mona combatively. 

“Just barely,” the other girl admit- 
ted. “This thing is foolish it’s un- 
wise—and you know very well that, 
if your family were in town, they 
wouldn’t let you do it.” 

To which Mona had answered noth- 
ing, but had gone serenely on her way. 
Some people, quite effortlessly and. un- 
consciously, take life into their own 
hands and do with it as they please. 
Mona was one of these. To be sure, 
she sometimes got into a mess, but she 
was always able to get herself out. This 
idea of dinner on a tramp steamer in- 
terested her. It would be something new 
and amusing, something she had never 
done before. That always tempted her. 
It would be a chance to see what these 
men were like, and how they lived; 
probably to hear strange yarns of the 
sea, told, as they should be told, over 
a mess table, with the sound of the 
waves for accompaniment. 

And, after all, she felt that she knew 
Captain Johnson fairly well, even if 
she had lost sight of him for five years. 
One can’t, she argued, nurse a man for 
weeks without learning something about 
his character. She recognized in him a 
kindred spirit,—one who shared with 
her the ability to cope with the world, 
to make it do what he wanted. 

He was not a gentleman; no one 
would ever accuse him of that. Doubt- 
less he had done things that were bet- 


_ter not talked about; but it had always 


seemed to her that men,—men of his 
type, at least,—treated a woman with 
just about the amount of respect which 
she demanded of them,—no more, no 
less. On that score she had no qualms. 
And, at worst, what harm could come 
to her, with a crew, other officers, per- 
haps even other guests, on board? 
She had shot a tiger in India,—she 
had driven an ambulance at the front. 
Why should she hesitate to accept this 
seaman’s invitation? It was ridiculous. 
The man at the wheel half turned. 
“That’s her over there, ain’t it?” he 
inquired of the captain, jerking his 
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head in the direction of a dim black 
shape ahead of them. 

The captain looked up, nodded. The 
man at the wheel spat out a large gob 
of tobacco juice, looked inquisitively 
at Mona, and turned away. A decrepit 
derby perched on top of his head, its 
greasy brim jammed down over his 
eyes. His long hair straggled across his 
collar in back, and his colorless clothes 
hung limply from his dejected frame. 
He was not a figure to inspire con- 
fidence. 

The motor stopped abruptly, and, in 
the uncanny silence which followed, 
they seemed to creep guiltily into the 
black shadow of the Dog Star. Grim, 
ugly, daubed with red lead, her side 
towered menacingly over them, blotting 
out full half of the darkening sky. A 
single light showed at her masthead; a 
faint ray from the deck-house shone 
feebly on the water. All else was 
darkness. No one stirred on board. 

Mona followed Captain Johnson up 
the ladder. 


II 


As she reached the deck, the Helen’s 
motor resumed its staccato bark. With 
a feeling of vague uneasiness, she 
watched the little boat fade quickly into 
the gathering gloom. The sound of the 
exhaust grew fainter—fainter,—was 
gone. [In silence she permitted the cap- 
tain to lead her into the cabin. 

A single kerosene lamp flickered 
against the low ceiling. It cast its un- 
certain light on the dining table, which, 
with its eight swivel chairs, almost filled 
the room. On each side a door led out 
on deck. 

“That,” said the captain, pointing to 
a closed door at the forward end, “‘is 
the chart room.” He rattled the knob. 
“It’s always kept locked when I’m on 
shore. Matter of form,—anyone could 
crawl in through the port-hole.” 

He went to the after end of the 
cabin. There was a closed door on 
each side, and between them opened a 
narrow passageway, dimly illuminated 
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by an invisible light which burned 
somewhere at the far end. He took a 
key from his pocket, unlocked one of 
the doors, entered a small cabin and 
lit a lamp. 

“This is where I live,” he said. “Over 
there”—he pointed to the other closed 
door,—“is the chief engineer’s cabin, 
but we shan’t be bothered by him. He’s 
on shore.” 

“And where are the rest of your 
officers—and all your crew?” asked 
Mona. 

The captain was busy tugging at a 
drawer under his bunk. For a moment 
he did not answer. Then he looked at 
her calmly, the old insolent expression 
strong in his face. 

“They’re all on shore,” he said 
quietly. . . . “I’m in the habit of hav- 
ing the boat to myself when I bring 
ladies on board.” 

He turned back to the drawer. 

Mona stood perfectly still, the full 
significance of his words gradually be- 
coming clear to her. For a brief mo- 
ment, panic took possession of her. A 
wild, unreasoning desire to escape—at 
once—anywhere—became irresistible. 
She stole quickly down the dark pas- 
sage. 

The light grew brighter as she 
reached the far end; it came from a 
single burner, set in the overhead plank- 
ing of what was evidently the galley. 
Her eyes passed rapidly over the hang- 
ing pots and pans, and came to rest on 
a kettle sitting on the stove. It mur- 
mured softly to itself, and a feather 
of steam rose from its spout. The cap- 
tain had not been back here. There 
must be someone else on board. 

Something strange about a shadow 
in the corner attracted her attention, 
and, for the first time, she looked full 
at it. She almost screamed. Perfectly 
motionless, staring steadily at her, a 
man crouched on a chair,—a negro, in 
whose face seemed concentrated all the 
bestiality which the human race had 
thrown off in the. course of the ages. 
She turned, and went swiftly back to 
the cabin. 


The captain was filling two glasses 
from a bottle. 

“Well,” he remarked genially, “been 
inspecting my quarters? How do you 
like my cook? Good man, that, but he’s 
deaf and dumb. Come’s from Senegal. 
Never leaves the ship. Dandy watch- 
man.” 

He pushed one of the glasses toward 
her, raised the other himself. “Here’s 
to you—and to us!” He tipped back his 
head, and poured the liquor down at 
one gulp. “You needn’t be afraid of 
it,” he reassured her, “it’s the real 
stuff—absolutely safe.” 

“Thank you, but I don’t care for 
any.” She paused. . . . “Captain,” she 
went on, in a level voice, “you’ve made 
a mistake. I'll have to ask you to take 
me ashore at once.” 

“Sorry,”—he smiled indulgently, as 
if he regretted having to deny a spoiled 
child a piece of candy—‘“but it’s too 
late. I’ve dismissed the launch, and it 
won't be back until eight in the morn- 
ing. In the meantime,”—he reached 
out to take her hand,—‘“you and I will 
have a chance to become thoroughly 
acquainted,—even better than we were 
in 1918, when you were such a peach 
of a nurse.” 

She drew back her hand angrily. 

“IT think not,” she said in scornful 
tones. “You don’t understand me, Cap- 
tain. You’re used to women you can 
bully—-women that you can order 
’round,—women who like you all the 
better because you make them do just 
what you want,” 

He looked at her, unmoved, and 
poured another glass for himself. 

“I’m different,” she went on. “I 
don’t take orders from anybody, much 
less from a rum-soaked sailor.” Her 
temper rose. “I suppose you thought 
that just because you’re big and good- 
looking,” she taunted him, “I’d fall for 
you—Well, I’m not that kind. I’m 
no waterfront woman; I’m the daughter 
of Augustus Westerly—You can’t 
handle me, and down inside of you, 
you know it—Why, you wouldn’t even 
dare touch me!” 
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He set his empty glass down hard 
on the table. 

“IT suppose you really believe that,” 
he said slowly. 

“Of course I do,” she flashed back 
at him, “and so do you.” 

“Here’s the trouble with you,” he 
announced judicially, ignoring her last 
remark, “You’ve got so damn much 
money, and your family is so high up, 
that you’ve clean forgot you’re nothing 
but a woman. It isn’t your fault; you 
were born that way. And you’ve got 
so thoroughly used to the idea that, 
when you speak, the rest of the world 
steps lively, that you’ve never stopped 
to wonder why.—See what I mean ?— 
You’ve just taken it for granted that 
you’re a pretty remarkable girl, and 
that’s the reason everyone gets down 
on his knees every time you come 
around.” 

“They don’t!” she cried angrily. 
“You're talking utter rot!” 

“I’m not talking rot,” he replied. 
“I’m just explaining to you that this 
is one place where your money and 
your family don’t mean one damn little 
thing —I’m saving you the bother of 
trying to play the high and mighty here 
—it won’t do you any good. Back 
there,”—he nodded his head in the gen- 
eral direction of New York,—*just 
the mention of your name would get 
you anything you want. I don’t doubt 
the same thing is true in Paris, or in 
London, or most any place else in the 
world. But out here I’m boss, and I’m 
not afraid of you, nor your family, nor 
anyone else.” His teeth snapped shut, 
and his lips tightened. 

“Of course you’re not.” she replied 
impatiently, “but that’s not going to help 
you out in court.” 

“Don’t think you can scare me by 
ringing in the law. I know your fam- 
ily. Law courts mean publicity. You'll 
feel differently about that in the morn- 
ing.” 

“But what’s the idea?” she asked 
eagerly. “What are you trying to get 
out of me? Money? Why are you 
keeping me here against my will?” 


“Because I want to,” he answered 
shortly. “You women of the rich think 
you’re sacred. You think no man would 
dare harm you. Poor women have to 
fight the world,—they have to fight 
against men,—why shouldn’t you? How 
are you any better than they? Why 
should you be sheltered and coddled 
and kept away from harm?” 

She laughed triumphantly. “I defy 
you to find any poor woman who’s 
knocked around as much as I have. 
Coddled? Why, I’ve roughed it all over 
the world.” 

“You mean you’ve lived outdoors, 
and come up against some pretty tough 
men, and all that? Sure, but always 
with that name of yours to hold over 
people’s heads. You’ve never been 
down and out, with no one to turn to 
for help—no one but yourself to give 
you a pat on the back. All the ‘rough- 
ing it’ you’ve done has been play—just 
like coming out here to-night. You 
thought it would be something different, 
—didn’t you? Something new to tell 
the willy-boys up on the Avenue!” His 
voice was rising. “Well, I'll give you 
something to tell ’°em—and have 
something to tell my own pals—how 
Augustus Westerly’s daughter spent 
the night with me on board the old Dog 
Star! Have some Scotch!” He bel- 
lowed the last in a commanding voice. 

“T never drink Scotch,” she replied 
quietly. 

“All right,” he said, “I'll get you 
something you can drink.” 

He went into his cabin and knelt 
down beside his bunk, The door stood 
open. The key was in the key-hole. 
Quietly Mona pushed the door to. The 
latch clicked softly. She turned the 
key, put it in the pocket of her skirt, 
and stole out on deck, expecting at any 
minute to hear his angry voice. 


III 
In the quarter hour since she had 
come on board the haze had converted 


itself into a fog, and had closed down 
upon the ship. It was a wall, a thick. 
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impenetrable wall, against which the 
ray of light, shining through the open 
door of the cabin, struck and stopped 
dead. It hemmed the ship in; it isolated 
her; it made the silence ghostly. What 
was the captain doing in his cabin? 
Why wasn’t he beating on the door, 
struggling to get out? And why was 
she standing here, inert, instead of try- 
ing to make her escape? There must 
be other ships near by, even though in- 
visible in that blinding fog. Sound 
carried a long distance over the water. 
She ran to the rail. 

“Ahoy!” she shouted. “Help! Send 
a boat over to the Dog Star! Help! 
Help!” 

She listened. There was no answer- 
ing hail. Her voice sounded ridiculously 
feeble; the fog seemed to swallow it 
up. Nevertheless, it was her only 
chance. 

“Help!” she cried again. “Hel—” 

A strong, hard hand closed over her 
mouth, 

“You damn little fool!” snarled the 
captain. “Stop that racket! I suppose 
you thought I’d sit there quietly, with a 
port-hole big enough for two men to 
climb through, and listen to you bring 
the whole harbor down on us.” 

He seized her by the shoulders, and 
pushed her toward the open door of the 
deck-house. Twisting and turning, she 
fought to get away. Tiring of his slow 
progress, he picked her up bodily, and 
started to carry her in. Her right hand, 
flung sharply around behind his back, 
came in contact with something heavy 
and cold in his hip pocket. Automati- 
cally, she grasped this object, pulled it 
out, and brought it down, with 
every ounce of her strength, upon 
his head. 

The grip of his arms about her sud- 
denly relaxed; silently he sank on the 
deck. She got up unsteadily. The 
cold, hard thing was still in her hand. 
From a swelling on his head, a little 
blood was beginning to trickle. Huddled 
upon the deck, the cabin lamp playing 
on him through the open door like a 
spotlight, his body looked very small 


and harmless. She wondered dully if 
she had killed him. 

She became aware of a glimmer of 
light down the deck. A door was open- 
ing slowly. A head appeared, remained 
motionless for a second; then a body 
slipped through. The door closed 
noiselessly. 

She strained her eyes into the black- 
ness. She could see nothing, but her 
ears told her that stealthy feet were 
coming slowly nearer. She gripped 
the hard thing in her hand more firmly, 
and, for the first time, became con- 
scious of the fact that it was an auto- 
matic pistol. Strength came back to 
her; her mind cleared. 

“Come one step nearer,” she said in 
a loud voice, “and I’ll shoot.” . . 
Then she remembered the negro was 
deaf and dumb! 

She listened intently. The thing was 
still moving; it had almost reached the 
edge of the circle of light in which she 
stood. She raised her pistol and pulled 
the trigger. A metallic click was the 
only response. 

She felt suddenly very weak. The 
creature stopped. It seemed to hover 
just beyond the rim of darkness. She 
could hear its breathing; she could feel 
its presence; but she could see nothing. 

She stepped quickly back into the 
cabin, pulled the door to, and slid the 
bolt. She rushed across to the door on 
the other side, and locked it in the same 
way. Then she opened the magazine 
of the pistol. It was empty. . 

There must be cartridges somewhere. 
One after another, she pulled out the 
drawers from the dining-table and 
dumped their contents on the floor. 
Nothing but jangling silver and soiled 
napkins. A small cabinet hung against 
the side of the compartment. It was 
locked. With the butt of her pistol, 
she smashed in the door. On the top 
shelf, her groping hand discovered a 
little cardboard box. It was heavy, and 
it rattled dully. She tore off the cover. 
Neat rows of tiny brass cylinders met 
her triumphant gaze. 

Carefully and methodically she loaded 
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the magazine, slipped the first cartridge 
into the chamber, and took up her posi- 
tion with her back against the door lead- 
ing forward to the chart-room. She 
drew a long breath. Here she felt rea- 
sonably secure. The doors on either 
side, giving on the deck, she had bolted ; 
the door behind her was locked; and 
the two doors opposite marked empty 
cabins. Between these cabins was the 
corridor leading to the galley, down 
which she could see from where she 
stood. It was narrow; and the light 
at the far end would: have thrown 
into immediate relief anyone coming 
along it. 

She glanced confidently around, and 
again almost screamed. With the same 
feeling of terror, of horror, of unrea- 
soning dread, she saw, at one of the 
port-holes, the black face of the Senega- 
lese cook. His nose was _ flattened 
against the glass. His eyes were fixed 
intently, hungrily, on her face. How 
long he had been there she did not 
know. 

For a second, they stared at each 
other; then his head disappeared. Un- 
easily, she watched the other port- 
holes. There was no sign of him there; 
but suddenly the passageway opposite 
her, instead of being a long, narrow 
alley through which she could see dimly 
into the galley, became merely a black, 
rectangular patch in the wall! 

The light in the galley had gone out. 

There could be only one meaning to 
that. Someone wanted to come down 
the passage without being seen; some- 
one who knew that she stood in such 
a position that any approaching figure 
would have been silhouetted against the 
light at the far end. Every nerve tense, 
she waited. There was not a sound. 
Was he stealing along the corridor on 
tip-toe? . . . She peered ‘into the 
blackness until her eyes ached. . . 
Or was he waiting craftily, just beyond 
the range of the cabin light, to charge 
upon her when her attention flagged ? 
Maybe he was standing there now, 
watching. Quickly she raised her pistol, 
fired. A sharp report, then utter silence. 


A thin wisp of smoke drifted across the 
room. The smell of burnt powder 
stung her nostrils... . 

Maybe he was creeping down the 
passage on hands and knees, hidden 
from her by the table in the middle of 
the room! Heart in mouth, she crouched 
quickly, and looked beneath it. Nothing. 
She leaned back wearily against the 
door—and felt, rather than heard, a 
key moving in the lock. 

She whirled around, but it was too 
late. The door was already open; the 
huge figure of the black cook almost 
filled it. Like lightning, his hand shot 
out, seized her right wrist, twisted it 
painfully. The pistol fell to the floor. 
He kicked it disdainfully into a corner. 
Paying no heed to her struggles, he 
picked her up, carried her to the table, 
deposited her on it, and pinned down 
her shoulders. 

His leering black face came close. His 
gloating eyes stared into hers. Little 
beads of perspiration stood out on his 
oily forehead. His hot, noisome breath 
almost suffocated her. 

Her courage melted; her strength 
left her. Nothing remained but in- 
finite loathing. 


IV 


Or what happened next, she had only 
a confused memory. It may be that she 
lost consciousness for the fraction of 
a second. She knew that there was a 
roar of rage, and that, of a sudden, the 
negro and the captain were in the mid- 
dle of the floor, clinched in each other’s 
arms. The captain’s face was white; 
his jaw was set; his breath came in 
short gasps. With one free arm, he 
flayed the negro in the stomach. The 
latter, his lips parted in a snarling grin, 
was slowly working his hands up to- 
ward the white man’s throat. 

Back and forth they fought. They 
carromed off one wall, and crashed into 
the door which led out on deck. With 
a loud crack, it flew open, but the re- 
sistance was enough to throw them back 
into the cabin again. -They charged 
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into the table, and almost shook it from 
its foundation. A swivel chair, wrenched 
from its socket, was flung half-way 
across the room. 

Mona had seen fights before, but 
never one like this. Pressed into a cor- 
ner, she watched, torn between elation 
and fear. Automatically she had picked 
up the pistol, which lay at her feet. 

Those black hands were edging up 
nearer and nearer to the white throat. 

“Look out, Captain!” she shrieked, 
“he'll strangle you!” 

With a mighty jerk, the captain tore 
himself loose. Under his own momen- 
tum, he spun half way round, and fell 
upon his hands and knees. In an in- 
stant the black was on his back, arms 
clinched around his neck. Slowly the 
captain rose, the negro still clinging to 
him. Staggering under the weight, he 
backed over to where the cabinet pro- 
truded from the wall, and began 
methodically pounding the negro’s back 
against its sharp corner, 

It was too much for the black man. 
Changing his tactics, he slid his arms 
underneath the captain’s, lifted him off 
his feet, and rushed him toward the 
open door which led out on deck. As 
they reached the doorway, the captain 
raised his legs, and placed one foot 
against each side of the frame. His 
knees bent, then straightened out in a 
tremendous shove. The force of the 
movement carried the negro off his feet. 
He shot backward through the air like 
a cannon-ball, and landed on his back 
on the opposite side of the room, the 
captain on top of him. The black’s 
head snapped back through a half circle, 
and brought up with crushing impact 
against the raised metal sill of the other 
door. He lay quite still. 

The captain rose shakily. 

“There, you damned black son of a 
swine,” he swore through shut teeth, 
“T gyess that'll teach you.” He leaned 
over the fallen man. There was no sign 
of breathing. He put his hand on his 
breast. “Hell!’ he exclaimed. “That’s 
the end of him.’ 

He turned on Mona, his eyes blaz- 


ing. “And it’s all your fault, you little 
fool! You'll pay for this.” 

He started toward her. 

“Stand back,” she said, raising her 
pistol. 

“You little fool!” He laughed hys- 
terically. “Do you think I’m scared of 
you? Why, I’ve just killed a man for 
your sake! And a mighty good man. 
too. Do you know that I stand a chance 
of going to the jug, or even to the chair, 
on your account? And then you stand 
up and threaten me with an empty 
pistol !” 

“You saved me just now,” Mona ad- 
mitted, trying to make her voice 
sound calm, “but you put me in 
danger in the first place. I don’t 
owe you anything. Not a_ thing! 
And you’re wrong about this gun. 
It is loaded, and if you come one 
nearer, I’ll shoot.” 

e laughed. “Bluff!” he shouted. 
“Pure bluff.” 

He took a step forward. “You 
haven’t the nerve!” he sneered. “And 
besides, it’s empty! Look for yourself 
and see!” He took another step. 

She tried to hold the pistol still, but 
her hand began to waver. Quickly she 
pulled the trigger. The detonation filled 
the cabin. The captain clutched his 
chest. A look of surprise mingled with 
the expression of pain on his face. 
Without a word, he fell... . 

Mona looked stupidly at his body. 
Very deliberately she walked across the 
room, laid the pistol on the table, and 
sat down in a chair. She fully expected 
to faint... . 

He was dead; of that she was sure. 
No need to feel this pulse, test his 
breathing. Something inside her told 
her that she had killed him. She gazed 
dully at the two bodies stretched upon 
the floor. She felt no remorse. They 
were both bad ; they would have harmed 
her if they could. 

The ship was very still. Somewhere 
a clock ticked. The sea lapped quietly 
against the metal hull. 

She went across to the captain’s cabin, 
unlocked the door, looked in. An alarm 
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clock hung over his bunk. Quarter past 
ten. At eight in the morning, he had 
said, the launch would return. Almost 
ten hours to wait. And what would 
happen then? She looked again at the 
two bodies on the floor. Should she 
throw them overboard? What was the 
use? She couldn’t bring herself to 
touch them, anyway. 

She got up, went out on deck. The 
single light, unblinking at the mast head, 
sent weird shadows sliding in and out 
as it swung in the lazy swell which came 
in from the ocean. The fog still pressed 
close. Off in the distance, the mourn- 
ful blast of a horn told of some vessel 
making her way blindly up harbor—a 
liner, maybe, full of cheerful people in 
evening dress, chatting in the brightly 
lighted smoking-room over their last 
cocktails. 

She looked about her. On each side, 
the wet deck stretched away into un- 
known blackness. Thin little creaking 
noises came from beyond the circle of 
light in which she stood. Bravely she 
started down the deck. The darkness 
shut in. Vague, unfamiliar shapes 
were all around her. She gasped as 
something cold and moist touched her 
face. A piece of cloth hanging on a 
line. She turned and looked back. The 
cabin lamp shone through the fog with 
a warm, misty glow. Slowly she re- 
traced her steps. 

There they lay on the floor. She 
reached out tentatively—touched the 
captain’s hand. Already it was cold. 


_ She drew back with a shudder. 


Aimlessly she wandered to the door 
of his cabin. Half past ten. Nine and 
a half hours to wait. An open bottle on 
the stand beside his bed caught her eye. 
“Scotch,” the label said. She raised it 
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The Passing Parade 


. a limousine bearing a bride and groom... 


to her lips, forced down a mouthful of 
the scorching stuff. It warmed her; it 
gave her strength. She examined the 
bottle closely; it was almost full. She 
took another swallow. It went down 
more easily. 

“That’s not so bad,” she said aloud. 


V 


Tim Barper, skipper of the Helen 
B—dingiest of motor launches—still 
tells with gusto of the last woman he 
took out to the Dog Star. 

“So I comes back at eight in the morn- 
in’,” he concludes, “just like the captain 
told me. And there she was, a-prancin’ 
up and down the deck in the sunshine, 
gay as you please. She comes hoppin’ 
down the ladder all by herself.” 

“*The Captain,’ she says, ‘ish not 
goin’ shore sh’mornin’.” Tight, she 
was! 

“Well,” thinks I, ‘big night they 
must have had. The old man’s probably 
passed out in his bunk.’ So I takes her 
back to the Battery, her sittin’ in the 
stern very dignified, and not sayin’ a 
word. But when she gets out, she can’t 
hardly walk, her legs is so bad.” 

“Well, that’s the last time I ever set 
eyes on her. But do you know what they 
found out on the Dog Star?” Here 
he pauses impressively. “The Cap’n an’ 
the nigger cook, deader’n codfish,—both 
of ’em. The nigger with his head stove 
in, and the cap’n—he was shot.” 

“No,” he asserts roundly, “I ain’t no 
idea who she was, and I ain’t no idea 
what she looked like. It was dark when 
I took her out in the evenin’, and she 
had one of those veil things over her 
face in the mornin’. But she was 
dressed swell, real swell.” 
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Bread and Butter 


By Nancy Hoyt 


I 


HE lawn at “Helmways” sloped 

down from the back portico of the 

house, and ended in a group of 
copper beeches near a formal yew gar- 
den. Lady Puttenham, staring thought- 
fully out of the open window of her 
study, noticed Christa Gherardi, slim, 
bareheaded, her hair the color of the 
beech leaves, sitting with the children 
in the shade under the trees. Lady 
Puttenham examined the picture they 
presented to her for a moment. Was 
it wise, was it, perhaps, safe to trust 
the dear children with the girl? Of 
course there were the highest refer- 
ences from Sybil Wainwright and her 
husband, but 2s Colonel Wainwright 
had been stationed for several years 
in Cologne, they were naturally inured 
to seeing Germans as, more or less, 
human beings who could be safely al- 
lowed to work for one. 

Here in England it seemed almost 
unnecessary to let one’s charity begin 
so far from home that one took in 
and sheltered a German professor’s 
daughter. 

There were, on the other hand, sev- 
eral points inher favor; she had a 
number of diplomas for her cleverness 
in school—too young, of course, for a 
teacher’s certificate—and seemed to 
teach the children fairly well; she 
mended the finer household linen nicely, 
and one paid her—well, suitably, of 
course, but not too much. Even Lady 
Puttenham, who considered a parlor- 
maid grossly overpaid at two pounds a 
month, had to admit that Christine von 


Gherardi was not an extravagance. 
Yes, one would allow things to rest for 
the present. 

Sighing, she returned to the house- 
hold accounts, wrote an admonitory 
letter to the butcher, and a pleasant one 
to Lord Boughton, about his cows 
(aristocratic animals, no doubt), which 
still persisted in straying into her pas- 
tures. With a final sigh of relief she 
stamped the notes, laid them in a neat 
pile, and adjusted her several old- 
fashioned diamond rings to a more 
comfortable position. 

A handsome woman, Lady Putten- 
ham; a fine figure of a woman, large- 
eyed, large teeth, high nose, firm bosom, 
all this surmounted by a solid arrange- 
ment of brown hair. Without doubt 
she was the best looking of the Bulli- 
vant women. There had been three of 
them. Edith, the eldest, “poor Edie,” 
a thin caricature of Olivia, lean; angu- 
lar, incredibly toothy, with fastly grey- 
ing curly hair and a passion for snuff- 
colored crochet jumpers of shapeless de- 
sign ; Olivia herself, who at thirty, just 
before her marriage to Sir Charles, had 
practised and perfected that signature 
which was so like her: “Olivia Putten- 
ham,” full, flowing, well-bred and care- 
fully controlled, it was a triumph in 
its own way: then Ethel, the youngest, 
who still had at thirty-seven a touch 
of faded prettiness, but had not some- 
how (in vulgar speech) “got off.” The 
trouble with Ethel was that she had no 
determination. 

Now Edward, the only brother, and 
she, Olivia, had known what they 
wanted to do and had, calmly and com- 
petently, gone ahead and done it. Lady 
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Puttenham fastened her purple cardi- 
gan and stepped out on the terrace. 


II 


Curista sat on the grass far below, 
sewing. The needle stabbed in and out 
of the embroidery frame with a 
machine-like regularity. The youngest 
child, a little boy of two, sat blandly 
on a blanket chewing at a long piece of 
grass. Christa leaned over and adeptly 
removed it, hardly abandoning the sew- 
ing for a moment. Cicely enviously 
watched Job and Peter, the two older 
boys, knocking wildly at croquet balls 
in a disorganized game which consisted 
chiefly in bumping the opponent’s ankle- 
bone with one of the projectiles. 

Cicely was a child of five, embit- 
tered by her unfair position, for where 
Job could and did bully and order 
around Peter, by virtue of his two 
years’ seniority and a year at prepara- 
tory school, and both of them could 
tease and look down on her, she was 
not allowed the same superior attitude 
or its perquisites in regard to Cyril, the 
infant. It was rather like being the 
two in a pack of cards; all the larger 
cards looked down on one in sequence, 
but when one took one’s turn, there was 
left only the ace, which was, in a way, 
the one to be made the most fuss of in 
the whole pack . . . unfair, horribly 
unfair. 

Lady Puttenham walked into the 
house again and Christa, forsaking her 


obvious air of industry, stretched and 


lay back lazily. 

“The all-seeing eye removes itself,” 
she murmured irreverently, and giggled. 
Then straightened again to powder her 
nose and arrange the linen ruffles of 
her blouse into a more seemly neatness, 
for the blouse, once one of her moth- 
er’s, was several sizes too large and she 
had not yet cut it down to fit. 

Coming down the lawn was Timothy 
Bullivant, tall, blond, twenty-four, and 
the favored nephew of Lady Putten- 
ham. 

“Hello, Christa, how are the kids?” 
he called, a polite version of the 


Tommies’ “Well, nurse, how’s Baby?” 
Then he turned around a little anx- 
iously lest his aunt would have heard 
the “Christa” instead of the “Miss 
Er-uh” which one generally called a 
nursery governess. 

“Oh, they are tranquil enough now;” 
she answered. “But sometimes—! I 
find myself liking them when they are 
pleasant and loathing them most in- 
tensely when they are horrid. I have 
none of the all-embracing and forgiving 
love of children one hears about, par- 
ticularly when Job is being the over- 
lord and bully. Certainly I am not cut 
out to be a governess, no.” 

Timothy lazily dropped onto the 
ground beside her and set the baby a 
bad example by chewing a long, feath- 
ery bit of grass. He stared up through 
the leaves with half-shut, sleepy eyes. 

“Wonder what you were cut out 
for?” he said. 

“T think perhaps it would be nice to 
be a very grand lady (modest wish, 
isn’t it?), with time to spend hours put- 
ting on stuff from little pink and mauve 
jars—you know. When I grew up the 
war was, of course, everything, and 
one did not buy unnecessary rubbish. 
Since then I have only been able to af- 
ford a little box of powder occasion- 
ally,” she rolled the discreet little box 
over for his inspection, “and even that 
is not wise, not for a governess. Yes, 
I think I should like to be a great lady, 
and if not that, perhaps to be her maid. 
No, it would be much nicer to make the 
stuff oneself and know how foolish it 
was.” 

“You mean one of those beauty- 
specialist people?” he asked. 

She nodded. 

“I knew one once,” he continued; 
“topping girl she was. Always saying 
‘fancy that’ in a very refinéd voice, 
though. Not your type, Christa.” 

“Oh, yes, you think I am the open 
air, fresh from the fields type, that I 
should belong to the ‘Wandervoge? and 
live in the open. Well, I am too old 
for the ‘Wandervogel,’ they won’t have 
you if you are over twenty ; but I grant 
you one must live. It is a most vexed 
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question—living. However, one con- 
tinues doing it, which answers Hamlet. 
What one detests is always living on 
someone else. Aah, I hate that!” she 
was vehement. 

“What a lot of awfully learned stuff 
you say, Christa! Quite over my 
head,” he drawled. 

“So now you attempt to snub me. It 
is always that way with the English. 
When they would be superior and snub- 
bing they pretend they cannot under- 
stand, which very successfully makes 
you feel boring and garrulous.” She 
sighed lightly. 

“Christa, my dear, don’t be ridicu- 
lous. ‘Bore me’? Well, rather not.” 
He moved nearer and touched her 
pricked, work-shabby fingers. They 
were still long and slim and white. 
“Tomorrow’s the fortnightly day-off, 
isn’t it?” 

She nodded. 

“Listen to me; you can quite well 
leave here after lunch, get the train at 
Guilford and be in London in an hour. 
We'll have tea, trot around together, 
dance, do something jolly, and you'll 
get back in time. Do!” He was per- 
suasive. 

“T don’t think [ can, but it would be 
fun, wouldn’t it?” She hesitated, pull- 
ing at one of the stray hairs, curling it 
round a finger and then unwinding it. 
“Yes, I think it could be managed. It’s 
been a long time since I had a good 
Those first years of the war, her age 
just that of each year, were blurred. 
But nineteen-sixteen and seventeen, yes, 
she could remember them clearly. She 
was just growing up, a backfisch, 
really. She remembered the half- 
pathetic, half-gay parties for the young 
officers, some of them so nice and 
others so snobbish: “Your grand- 
mother was a von Below? A _ very 
good family; your father’s mother, 
nicht wahr? And your mother, Amer- 
can, wasn’t she?” 

Hateful young men! She was glad 
poor Mama had died before the war 
and their suspicions cast a shadow. . .. 
But others in their new uniforms toast- 


ing one in the pale gold Hock for the 
last time at family parties before leav- 
ing for the front, yes, they were touch- 
ing. Then Franz, his humorous and 
cynical young face with the sabre cut 
and the smooth dark hair, the Austrian 
uniform which one wasn’t used to in 
Munich. That last dance, when they 
played the sweet, hackneyed tune, 
“Bubchen, du bist mein”—how did it 
go? Something about a “guiding star” 
wasn’t it? Such a laughing young 
man was Franz, always ) Mere. 
“Good-bye, Franz, Good-bye, ‘Tin- 
chen.’ ” 

Well, it was all over now, so very 
much all over. She remembered when 
she was young and sentimental, looking 
at letters and snapshots and trying 
vainly to conjure up some picture, to 
sigh romantically over them. And now 
she didn’t dare look at letters or snap- 
shots ; it was too painful, too successful 
an experiment. One must try to for- 
get and enjoy life a little. . . 

“Very well,” she said finally, “T will 
do it. We will arrange things later.” 

“Jolly old Christa; that’s splendid. I 
expect I’d better be running along now. 
Baring-Fox is motoring over this after- 
noon. I think that’s his car on the 
drive now,” he said, looking up toward 
the house. 

“Baring-Fox? Oh, that is the young 
friend from Cambridge, the very under- 
graduate youth.” 

“You don’t like him?” he asked. 
“He’s really a very good chap, you 
know.” 

“Ah, yes, exactly. A, little weak as 
to lower lip and chin and, of course, 
some might not like the too-lustrous 
eyes, but a splendid chap, no doubt.” 
She smiled maliciously. 

“Now you are being nasty, but I 
know you don’t mean it. Until later, 
then.” And he ran up the long, slop- 
ing lawn toward the house. 

Christine bit a piece of thread off 
viciously and went on sewing. She 
mused over Timothy. He was nice, oh, 
very nice ; irritating, sometimes, but one 
knew he was—there was no other word 
but the time-worn one—a gentleman. 
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Life in this place was deadly. Lady 
Puttenham would have been a joke if 
one lived with one’s own family and 
could return to them, saying, “We met 
the most priceless woman today. Too 
awful! You would have appreciated 
her,” but it was a wry joke, a very sour 
one, being under her roof and rule all 
the time. The war—the strange, topsy- 
turvy things that had happened. She 
pulled out a letter from her pocket and 
looked at it. The edges were worn 
almost woolly from re-reading. It was 
addressed in an amusing hand with 
many funny little quirks—“Franz al- 
ways dots the I’s and crosses the T’s, 
Christa”—Yes, but in such an original 
way, you will admit.” The letter was 
from the Austrian-Italian frontier in 
the Alps. 

“Everything here is white, white, 
white; the clothes, shoes, everything. 
Even the rifles are painted white. When 
one goes out on a scouting expedition 
one expects to see the other men slowly, 
very slowly, freeze into just a few 
more hummocks of snow. Sometimes 
they do. 

“The glare begins to drive me a little 
mad. It is worst at noon and best just 
before dawn, when the sun rises, first 
cold lemon-green, then changing till the 
place is lit up by little flickering 
Aames—like your hair in the firelight. 
You see I am growing idiotic, my 

Just one more hummock of snow... . 


Ill 


Stupipty Christa gathered the sew- 
ing things and shepherded the children 
back to the house. Two hours later, 
her spirits almost restored to cheerful- 
ness (she was rather a volatile young 
person), she was walking down the 
lawn toward the yew garden again. The 
children were having the after-supper 
hour with their mother, and if she ate 
her own supper quickly, she had left a 
half-hour to herself. 

Clutched in one hand was a packet of 
Gold Flakes, for it was her most indis- 
creet practice, to smoke a cigarette there 
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every evéning in the maze. The hedges 
luckily were over eight feet high, thanks 
to a hundred years’ careful gardening, 
and detection at that hour was unlikely. 

It was warm in the maze, almost 
stuffy. One could smell the close, 
stifling smell of the nearby box bushes 
which were cut in forms of birds and 
formal trees. “The secret smell of 
box.” Wasn’t that a quotation from 
someone? It really had a dusty sort 
of perfume. She walked up and down 
in one of the narrow ways, inhaling the 
smoke with slow satisfaction. Little 
grey moths fluttered in and out of the 
close branches of the yew. It was very 
quiet. 

From a small court near her she could 
hear sounds of voices; they were walk- 
ing toward her, and, frightened, she 
stamped the cigarette out and shrank 
back against the hedges. But they 
stopped short of the passage, probably 
to sit down on one of the benches in 
the center. It was Timothy and Basil 
Baring-Fox. She could hear their 
voices plainly. Basil spoke first. 

“How about tomorrow night?” 

“That’s quite all right, I’ve arranged 
it all.” This was Timothy speaking. 

“What sort of girl is she? Pretty?” 

“No-o, not exactly ; not bad, though.” 

Christa’s cheeks flamed furiously. 
He didn’t think her pretty! She, who 
had always, always been considered 
lovely. (“Little flickering flames.”) 
Ah, hateful, hateful! 

“What sort, then?” 

“Not stupid. I hate clever women 
myself, but she’s not too clever—knows 
her way around a bit, I imagine. In 
fact, easy meat, old chap.” 

“*Cold mutton’ what? Good show 
that. I suppose foreign governesses 
usually are rather rapid. Shall I fix it 
up with Violet Valerie, then?” 

“Right-o. Ten o’clock tomorrow 
night at Rector’s.” 

The ground swayed gently under her 
feet and she clutched at a branch for 
support. Several moths flew out and 
fluttered against her face. She brushed 
them away and stood breathing quickly, 
two little white spots marking pinched 
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nostrils. Her color was gone and faint 
freckles stood out clearly on her face. 

She clenched one hand again and 
again. What would she do and where 
could she go? America—was fifty 
pounds, every penny she had, enough? 
There was an aunt there, but she didn’t 
want to live off some vague aunt. The 
manager at that linen place in Berlin, 
Mosse, that was the place, had told her 
of their big shop in Fifth Avenue. She 
could do fine embroidery, thank God. 
America meant escape at least. Hurry- 
ing, running almost, she turned toward 
the house. 

At the threshold stood Lady Putten- 
ham, draped magnificently in a mauve 
satin tea-gown. 

“Just a minute, Miss Gherardi.” 

“Yes, Lady Puttenham?” 

“There is something I wish to speak 
to you about. As you know, I have 
overlooked many things, such as your 
nationality, in taking you in, but really 
I cannot allow a photograph of a sol- 
dier in a German uniform—” 

“My dead fiancé, in an Austrian offi- 
cer’s uniform.” 

“Please do not interrupt, it is imper- 
tinent—in an enemy uniform and 
framed in a military frame bearing 
some alien insignia, to stand on your 
dressing-table where my children might 
see it. It must be removed.” 

A pulse of hot emotion almost blinded 
her. Queer, what one’s heart does, in 
love, in rage... . So the woman had 
been searching her room. Christine 
smiled. 

“You are quite right, Lady Putten- 
ham, it will be removed—tonight, in 
fact. I am starting for America this 
evening and it would most distress me 
to leave the picture behind. I go to 
London first for a. visa, you know.” 

Lady Puttenham stared. Her promi- 
nent eyes bulged and she made gobbling 
noises like a turkey. 

“Go to America? Leave for Lon- 
don? You must be mad, you ungrate- 
ful creature! It is disgraceful, leaving 
without notice this way. Of course 
you know you will forfeit this month’s 
salary?” 


“Of course, Lady Puttenham; and I 
trust you will find the three pounds 
convenient. Please excuse me so I may 
go and pack.” She made a stiff little 
bow and ran up the stairs. 

The excitement of throwing stuff 
into your trunk and slamming the lid 
down, of catching up the things you 
have forgotten and pushing them into 
a portmanteau. She missed her sewing 
bag and visualized it suddenly as hav- 
ing been left in the hall when she spoke 
to Lady Puttenham. There it was on 
the table, the sewing half out and the 
needle dangling. 

“What about tomorrow, Christa?” 
It was Timothy talking to her, cool and 
smiling as usual. 

“Alas,” she said, shrugging slightly, 
“I fear it will be impossible—I shall be 
so extremely busy with passports and 
things. You did not know I was leav- 
ing for America? Please accept my 
regrets and tender them also to Mr. 
Baring-Fox. Good-bye.” 


IV 


Lapy PuTTENHAM sat at her desk 
again. Several days had passed since 
Christine’s inexcusable departure, since 


when she had written a number of lit-’ 


tle notes to very high-grade agencies 
requesting information as to govern- 
esses and stating a few necessary 
points, “willing, industrious, must be 
good needle-woman and Church of 
England. Prefer middle-aged gentle- 
woman with settled habits.” She wrote 
an answer to a request for an appoint- 
ment and blotted it carefully. 

“Timothy,” she said, looking up, 
“that was a terrible girl, terrible and so 
ungrateful. But what else could we 
expect from a German? I pray we 
never have such an experience again.” 

“She was a rum one, all right, Aunt 
Olivia.” 

Lady Puttenham sighed and nodded 
sagely. 

“The trouble with that girl,” she re- 
marked slowly, “the real trouble was 
she didn’t know which side her bread 
was buttered.” 
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Two P oems 


By Eugene C. Dolson 


Tonight 


ONIGHT the streets are lit, 
The city is full of life, 
Full of love— 
Everywhere man and woman mated together. 


So it is the world over, 
But what to us is the world? 


I hold you close in my arms. 

You are my world, 

My world that knows no yesterday, 
No tomorrow. 


We do not push the curtain aside 
To look into the next room. 


The Revealment 


HEN the sun is up, 
The marts are crowded with traffickers. 


I meet them face to face, 

Walk with them, converse with them, 
But they know me not, 

And they know not one another. 

I do not seek you then, 

For how could I give you my heart wholly? 
Hearts are hidden 

When light is on land and sea. 

It is only in the night time, 

When sunlight is gone out, 

When the world is in darkness, 

Or lit dimly by scattered stars 

And a slim disk of moon 

Wheeling out through wind-blown clouds, 
That you wait for me in secret places, 
And I go to meet you there, 

And open my heart to you—and my arms, 
And you know meas I am. 
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Where Is Thy Sting? 


By Nunnally Johnson 


I 


to be exact, less than a half-hour 
afterward—Tate bought a walk- 
ing-stick, one like Reese’s. 

He carried it into the office the next 
morning, and so naturally that nobody 
noticed. And, later, passing Reese on 
the way to the water-cooler, he called 
carelessly, “H'lo,” and Reese replied, 
“H’lo, there,” in just the casual way 
that Tate had hoped. After the last edi- 
tion had gone they went out together, 
each with his stick hanging loosely from 
his bent arm, and rolled a game of pool. 

Afterward, when they parted, Reese 
said, “Well, see you tomorrow,” and 
Tate answered, “Righto!” 

There, at last, you might say, was 
camaraderie. Something bubbled inside 
Tate, something sweet-flavored and ex- 
citing. He swung his stick gayly. 


II 


O* the day of Emerson’s death— 


Reese carried his stick unaffectedly, 
just as he smoked cigars without bay- 
ing around to impress the cigarette- 
smokers. It was a savoir faire which 
Tate recognized, the day he came on the 
W orld-Intelligencer a year before, as 
the unostentatious symbol of success. 
Proctor and Andrews carried sticks. It 
was an admirable and alluring gesture. 
Intensely he aspired to it. 

It was a short year but a full one 
that reached its glorious flower for him 
in Emerson’s death, the acquisition of 
the stick, and the fellowly camaraderie 
with Reese. For, at the outset, he was 
thrown into a disadvantage. Two weeks 


after coming on the paper he was with- 
drawn completely from the main chan- 
nel of journalism,-the city news depart- 
ment, and assigned to write obituaries, 
He was, then, just beginning to appre- 
ciate the privilege of associating with 
practising reporters and picking up, by 
emulation, the rudiments of their man- 
ners and philosophy. 

One year of chronicling the passing 
on of worthy citizens, he reflected bit- 
terly, and he would be settled, helpless, 
in the most circumscribed of newspaper 
spheres. Two years of it, he felt, and 
he would be established, just as Old 
Morrison, the chief obit man, was then 
established, definitely and irretrievably 
as an Obit Man—Tate the Obit Man— 
nothing more, nothing less. 

It was so different, that, far, from 
what he had expected, had wanted. 
Never to cover a boiler-makers’ picnic, 
never a Woodmen of the World parade 
with papier-maché axes, never a mur- 
der, never a double murder, never a 
triple murder and suicide. It made him 
sick with resentment. Two weeks— 
and already his journalistic career was 
fated : he was to be Death’s bookkeeper. 

The position, it seemed to him, was 
the one drab spot in an otherwise color- 
ful little world. His old-fashioned roll- 
top desk, in a far corner of the city 
room under a window so coated with 
grime that it was practically opaque, 
was depressing in its pitifully obvious 
age. Its pigeon-holes overflowed with 
red-inked death notices, carelessly tossed 
aside memorials to many long since 
with their God. None, he judged, had 
ever been thrown away, at least none 
since the Spanish-American War. 
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Morrison was, of course, old and 
gray and dusty-looking. Tate, glancing 
over his drooping frame, set him down 
as a fit type for the job. He looked 
feeble, on the verge of a complete col- 
lapse, perhaps. But people said (with 
what truth Tate could not learn) that 
he was the best obit man in Brooklyn. 
The report, at that time, stirred no envy 
in his heart. He saw only that Old 
Morrison was poor company and a mis- 
erable specimen of, and a disgrace to, 
the noble profession of journalism, and 
had never, so far as he could ascertain, 
covered even a summer festival in 
Prospect Park. 

He never spoke. All day, from eight 
in the morning until four in the after- 
noon, he worked, his head and shoul- 
ders nearly buried in the rising drifts 
of death notices, turning out obit after 
obit, all flawless, all admirably concise 
and accurate résumés of the late de- 
parted. 

Tate’s heart, though, was not here; 
it was down the middle of the room, 
where were the color and glamor of 
newspaper work. There gathered the 
reporters after press-time and ripped 
down high-blown reputations with a 
few, swift, sharp truths. There they 
punctured the balloons of fame, and 
scoffed, sneered, suspected, suspected, 
doubted everything everywhere. No 
man impressed them, nothing awed 
them. Cynical, clear-sighted, coura- 
geous young iconoclasts, they respected 
nothing, trusted nobody, _ believed 
scarcely as much as they saw with their 
own eyes. Tate thought that nowhere 
else could there be found, in one room, 
so many cultured men. 

There, out there with them, was 
where he wanted to be. He longed for 
their society, envying and craving their 
mature, scholarly coigns of  intel- 
lectual and politico-economic advan- 
tages. Everything they said, it seemed 
to him, corruscated with wit and eru- 
dition. Every positive, dogged state- 
ment glowed with keen perception and 
sound reason. Occasionally, at first, 
he tried to join them in their little gath- 
erings. He attempted, but only once 


or twice, to elevate his position to their 
level. 

Silent and attentive usually, he lis- 
tened to their discourses, to Police 
Headquarters Man Proctor on The Sex 
Problem in the Raymond Street Jail, 
to Supreme Court Man Andrews on 
Undefended Divorce Cases, to General 
News Man Carroll on The High Spots 
of Medieval Pornography, to Reese on 
Love in Denmark, to Head Office Boy 
Menger on Women That Have Known 
Me. And, often, to other liars and 
fakers. 

Sometimes the conversation paused, 
rare occasions, and Tate made timid 
and futile efforts to hedge in. “Aw- 
fully funny kind of death today—” he’d 
begin, and somebody else, ignoring him, 
would break in to add an after-thought 
to a recently delivered homily. An- 
other time: “Kind of a funny obit 
came in today—” he’d start, and Men- 
ger or Carroll would interrupt to re- 
count a hitherto overlooked incident in 
his life. Tate varied his introduction, 
seeking initial words that would seize 
and hold their attention until he could 
get fairly under way with his comical 
deaths and obituaries, but nobody ever 
appeared to care to hear them and soon 
he gave it up. 

Of journalism he felt he was learn- 
ing nothing in the obit department. He 
was only casually interested in death, 
though it caused him some surprise to 
note how few ways there are of dying 
“natural” deaths in the newspapers. 
The most popular was “a complication 
of diseases,” which was the cause at- 
tributed by Old Morrison when there 
was any doubt, or absolutely no doubt, 
as to the propriety of printing in a 
home newspaper the name of the spe- 
cific malady. 

Many died of pneumonia, a respect- 
able, somewhat tragic, though not ex- 
clusive, way of passing out. More 
died of influenza, a bourgeois death. 
Shameless surviving relatives once ad- 
mitted gastritis to have been the cause. 
Whenever it was hiccoughs, which was 
unexpectedly often the case, Tate gave 
the story to the city editor, who gener- 
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ally assigned someone to write a not 
altogether unfunny story about it. 
Such significant deaths as from an- 
thrax, typhus, and the pest-house 
diseases also went to the city editor. 
Diabetes, intestinal troubles, and cer- 
tain organic diseases were neither re- 
fined nor interesting; they nauseated 
Tate and he wondered why anybody 
should acknowledge them. Now and 
then the undertaker, who provided pub- 
licity for the remains as part of his 
services, failed to disclose the cause, 
and Tate, getting the spirit of the game, 
suspected the worst. 

Eventually he began to look further 
than these red-inked death notices for 
the source of his work. He came on 
the human race, frail and mortal, dying 
off like flies, making him write para- 
graphs about them every hour of the 
day. He began to keep close track of 
the death rate. Mornings, coming to 
work in the subway, he sought the obit- 
uary column first in his paper, and his 
heart sank when it was crowded and 
grew lighter when it was short. He 
began, too, to regard the city’s popula- 
tion with a heightened interest, and so- 
licitude. He studied faces, seeking a 
hint as to the state of their health. 
Healthy faces cheered him. Thin, wan 
faces depressed him. They meant 
death, and work. 

Of the faces in the office, only one 
distressed him, that of Emerson, the 
real-estate editor. Emerson, people said, 
was drinking himself to death. Tate 
tried to convince himself that this was 
not so, but Emerson’s face was a se- 
rious handicap to any such illusion. 
This hurt Tate. It did not savor to 
him of the proper esprit de corps for 
the office. He bought no vacant lots, 
to give Emerson work; why, then, 
should Emerson die on him? 

He glanced anxiously each morning 
over at the real-estate editor’s desk, to 
see if he were still there. He mailed 
to him, anonymously, bottles of thirst 
cures. If Emerson drank them there 
were no signs of improvement in his 
appearance. Tate sent him also tracts 
on new remedies and sanitariums, but 

S.S.—Mar.—5 


Emerson, by all appearances, was set 
on dying; Tate found the mail matter 
in the wastebasket. He resented the 
real-estate editor’s undecided health 
and showed it, plainly, to Emerson’s 
puzzled surprise. 

Then Old Morrison died and the 
next day, possibly as a reward for mer- 
itorious service, Tate was promoted to 
chief obit man. 


III 


TuHaT same day, almost in one daz- 
zling second, Tate was transformed, 
completely. He became, you might say, 
another man. For, for the first time, 
he saw things clearly. A few words 
from the managing editor made him 
think it all out. 

“Tate,” Mr. Manners said, “we've 
had an eye on you. We believe that in 
putting you in Morrison’s place we 
have got the right man in the right job. 
I have only this to say to you: main- 
tain the same high standards which 
Morrison set. Morrison adhered to the 
World-Intelligencer motto, Accuracy 
First, as closely as any man we’ve ever 
had. He gave it an amplification 
which I think you would do well to 
adopt: For Every Death in Brooklyn, 
an Obituary; For Every Obituary, a 
Death. Follow that, Tate, and you 
won’t be far wrong. . 

“And, mind, one thing: no faking. 
The World-Intelligencer never has and 
never will tolerate the faking of 
deaths,” 

Tate returned to his desk in a daze. 
Obituary Editor! Less than a year in 
the business, he was an editor! He 
was stirred. God, what a fool he had 
been, missing the really worthwhile side 
of his work! The obituary department 
was a highly important part of a news- 
paper—he saw it clearly for the first 
time. And he was its head, the Obitu- 
ary Editor. 

It came to him that he might become 
Morrison’s successor in name as well 
as fact—the best obit man in Brooklyn. 

He set in on the resolve at once. No 
later than the next day one might have 
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seen, had anyone been interested enough 
to note, which no one was, the trans- 
formation. That sullenness, that sulk- 
ing discontent, that bitterness born of 
a sense of frustration, all disappeared, 
and in their place came energy, an in- 
satiable appetite for work, a strange 
and strong hankering for deaths, the 
material out of which he was to build 
a name for himself. 

He reached the office that day before 
eight. He collected the overnight death 
notices and put them in a neat little pile. 
He went through Morrison’s desk and 
raked out every old notice he could 
lay his hands on. New deaths or none, 
he remembered grimly, and dropped 
them into a wastebasket. At eight- 
thirty he was ready to launch the new 
obit régime, a cleaner, swifter, more ac- 
curate obit régime than any paper had 
ever known. At eleven o’clock he had 
written obituaries for every notice in 
the office, and was telephoning to un- 
dertakers for more. 

This was the first of many such days. 
His department did not become, as he 
had hoped, an advertised feature of the 
World-Intelligencer, but people in the 
office noticed its improvement and com- 
mented favorably. He kept himself 
alert for these reactions. He wanted, 
for one thing, to show the managing 
editor how wisely he had acted in his 
selection of Morrison’s successor, and, 
for another, he was fired at last with 
the true spirit of the game, the con- 
suming ardor that makes journalism the 
most stimulating of all professions. 

But days passed, and weeks, and 
there came no sign from Mr. Manners 
that he was aware of any improvement 
in the obit department. For a while 
Tate made excuses for him, but pres- 
ently he grew impatient. It was at the 
height of the best season for obits, De- 
cember, and it was next to impossible 
not to note the paper’s smooth, effort- 


less pacing of the rapid sequence of 
deaths. He waited for a particularly 
meritorious instance and then left a 


note on Mr. Manners’ desk. 


“Mr. Manners,” he wrote, “I believe you 


will be interested in one of the obits printed 
yesterday, that of the late Irene Turner, 23, 
of 345 Harriman Avenue. Miss Turner died 
at 2.11 p. m. of a complication of diseases. 
A friend who knew I was Obituary Editor 
of the World-Intelligencer telephoned in time 
for me to get the obit in the 2.30 edition. 
Later I confirmed by phone that it was in 
print while the body was still warm. This is, 
so far as I have been able to learn, the first 
time the World-Intelligencer has carried an 
obituary before rigor mortis set in. 


“Respectfully, 
“TATE, Obituary Editor.” 


In signing his name with the title 
added he felt a glow of satisfaction. It 
seemed to lift him to the level of the 
sporting editor, the school editor, the 
Boy Scout editor, the radio editor, the 
book editor, the children’s department 
editor, the Funny Face Puzzle Contest 
editor. 

The elevation, though, did not mean 
his removal from the reportorial class. 
He thought of himself as at home in 
either, a sort of amphibious journalistic 
phenomenon, with faculties as much 
developed for the adventurous pursuit 
of a story as for the more sedate and 
scholarly business of editing, headlining, 
and wearing a green eyeshade. That 
so far he had won his spurs only as an 
editor was, he was sure, only because 
he had had no opportunity at the glam- 
orous side. That opportunity would 
come; he had no doubt of it. 

He thought of this coup when, gaz- 
ing meditatively across the city room 
after press-time, he observed Reese, his 
stick swinging from his bent arm, leav- 
ing for the day. He thought of it as 
one of those achievements so personally 
brilliant that the Newspaper Club boys 
honored and identified them with the 
names of their sponsors—that Frank 
O’Malley story, that Irv Cobb story, 
that Harding Davis story . . . sagas 
of the craft 


IV 


Tate achieved this culminating glory, 
but under circumstances which robbed 
it of most of its flattering excrescences. 
The Newspaper Club boys never 
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learned of “that Tate story.” No one 
but himself ever knew of it, but he, in 
his heart, appreciates it. 

Starved at times, so to speak, for 
deaths, the result of his swift, efficient 
work, he directed his attention toward 
individual prospects, particularly to- 
ward Emerson, whose condition began 
to show highly favorable aspects. Dele- 

ted to attend Morrison’s funeral as 

wer-bearer for the office force, Em- 
erson had steadied himself for the or- 
deal with a drink, and since then had 
not become at any time entirely sober. 
He came to work daily, thereby afford- 
ing Tate opportunity to keep track of 
his decline, but it was evident to every- 
body that he was headed straight for 
The Dogs. There were signs innumer- 
able, mostly tending to show an acute 
complication of locomotor ataxia and 
delirium tremens. 

Because of his long and at times hon- 
orable service his developing eccentrici- 
ties were overlooked, or at least toler- 
ated. Tate watched eagerly, alert for 
the faintest sign of a complete collapse, 
yet scarcely daring to hope for a death 
in the office. Weeks passed. Tate be- 
came, as nothing happened, impatient 
with the real-estate editor for his stub- 
born constitution. 

There was the time when, attempting 
to perform a feat of legerdemain, Em- 
erson accidentally swallowed the man- 
aging editor’s watch. Tate held his 
breath, confident that if the watch did 
not kill him the managing editor would. 
But the incident passed. There were 
other symptoms of disintegration— 
when Emerson, in_a confused state, 
strode through the wrong door and 
plunged down the elevator shaft ; when, 
on one of his worst days, he insisted 
that he was a goat and ate the cable 
editor’s umbrella ; when, on another bad 
day, he managed to slip into his columns 
a brief to the effect that Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle had purchased the Brook- 
lyn Museum and intended to convert 
it into a comfort station for ghosts; 
none of which was true. 

Thus one thing followed another and 
by the time Emerson did finally get the 


gate, after standing on a desk in the 
middle of the city room and denying 
the deity of Wall Street, Tate’s nerves 
were nearly frazzled. 

Emerson came near to passing out of 
Tate’s view after that, but, strangely 
enough, he continued to make spas- 
modic visits to the office and always 
mainly to see Tate, whose interest, 
though patently selfish, moved him to a 
kind of affection. 

“When I die, Tate,” he said once, 
“T’ll try to make it around 10 a. m. 
That would suit you best, wouldn’t it?” 

Tate was moved. 

“Yes,” he said, and added, “Thanks, 
old man.” For a moment he was in- 
clined to regard Emerson in a new 
light, as a human and a friend. Here 
was that rare element, consideration, 
But quickly he stifled this feeling. 
“Business is business,” he told himself. 
Newspaper work is like that. 

Presently even these infrequent visits 
stopped. Tate, anxious at first, soon 
became frantic. Emerson’s condition 
and probably early death had become 
of the greatest importance to him. In 
them, he felt, lay his Big Opportunity. 
He had other deaths, to be sure, scores 


of them, but they received little or no. 


personal interest. They were names, 
gone with the printing of the paper. 
Emerson was a person, one that he 
could touch. He was dying, without 
question. The thought fascinated him, 
as much for the novelty of the fact as 
for the educational advaritages it of- 
fered in his capacity of obit editor. 
He wanted to see Emerson die. 

He telephoned everywhere Emerson 
might be. He had disap from 
his usual saloons. Assailed by thoughts 
of the man dead and his body undis- 
covered in some low out-of-the-way 
building, he tried the police and then 
began a canvass of the hospitals. Pres- 
ently he found him. Emerson was at 
the Municipal Hospital, brought there 
by a garbage man who had fished him 
out of an ash-can in Brownsville. He 
was in a critical condition, his nerves 
slivered and raw with pain, his mind, 
such as it was, tottering. His death, 
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Tate was told, was a matter of days. 
As soon as ‘he could, Tate called at 
the hospital. The head nurse, with 
whom he had talked over the telephone, 
was right. Emerson was in his last 
illness; there was no mistaking it. 
Tate’s first emotion, of horror, quickly 
gave way to exultation. The “story” 
in Emerson was now at hand. It de- 
manded no therapeutic knowledge to 
foresee an early death. He returned 
to the office and wrote Emerson’s obitu- 
ary, marking it, “Hold for release.” 

He waited patiently, then, for the 
story to break. Each morning he tele- 
phoned the hospital and learned the pa- 
tient’s condition. Each afternoon, just 
before press-time, he called again. 
Emerson did not fail him; he declined 
rapidly. 

A week later there was definite news. 
On the call in the morning he was told 
that Emerson had fallen into a coma, 
which it was doubtful that he could 
survive. The strait-jacket had been re- 
moved and two attendants were beside 
his cot to guard against further vio- 
lence. Tate got out the obituary. It 
was correct in every detail except the 
hour of death, for which he had left a 
blank space. 

At noon he called again. Emerson 
was no better. He was, if anything, 
worse. During a lucid moment he had 
kicked the head nurse in the face. The 
head nurse told Tate that he did not 
expect the patient to live until morn- 
ing, especially after that kick. 

At 2:15 o'clock, a quarter of an hour 


‘before press-time, Tate was rewarded. 


Emerson was dead. He had just passed 
out. He had had a convulsion, during 
which he had attacked both attendants, 
and then, his strength spent and his 
heart strained by the undue exertion, he 
had collapsed. Within a few minutes 
the attendants had signified his death 
by going through his trouser pockets 
for whatever cash had been overlooked 
by the night nurse. 

Tate sent the obituary to the lino- 
typers and then set out for the hospital. 
He felt hugely satisfied with himself. 
He had followed through the whole 


story in a manner which he felt was 
beyond criticism. It was the kind of 
thing Reese or Proctor might have 
done. It was journalism. He had got 
results. 

The head nurse :..d a fresh wound 
on his right cheek, where Emerson’s 
heel had caught him, he said. Tate 
had a curiosity to look at the body. 
The head nurse, it seemed, was oddly 
reluctant to permit him. He tried, argu- 
ing from a tangent, to dissuade Tate, 
but the latter insisted. He had never 
seen a corpse. The sight of Emerson 
dead, he felt, was necessary to com- 
plete the experience. The nurse con- 
sented finally, with an awkwardly 
mumbled apology and explanation for 
the dead man’s appearance. 

“The patient was violent at times 
during the morning,” he said, “and it 
was necessary at times to use force on 
him.” 

Tate understood when the nurse re- 
moved the sheet from Emerson’s face. 
It was a field of blue bruises, orna- 
mented here and there with recently 
washed lacerations. The nose was ap- 
parently broken, the forehead slashed in 
two places. 

“You must have used an axe,” he 
commented. 

“No,” the head nurse replied, “we 
seldom do that.” 

Tate sat down to think. He was 
greatly shaken by Emerson’s condition, 
so much so that he scarcely noticed 
when the nurse, who had been shifting 
about uncomfortably, went out, leaving 
him alone with the “body. The thing 
was horrible! Emerson dead, he found, 
he could think of as a friend. Inwardly 
he wept. The poor man, torn and 
racked and crazed by his affliction, had 
gone out hard. Sensitive for the first 
time to the meaning of death, Tate 
seemed to feel himself the cutting, 
pounding pain of that last fierce beat- 
ing Emerson had taken. He shuddered 
and his eyes became wet. A tear fell. 
Poor Emerson! 

Between the instant the tear left his 
eye and the instant it reached the pil- 
low where Emerson’s head lay, some- 
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thing occurred that almost served to 
draw it back to Tate’s eye. Emerson 
moved. An eyelid fluttered. The lips 
parted, slowly, painfully, and the chest 
rose. The cadaver drew a deep breath. 

Tate, seeing this thing, suddenly be- 
came dizzy. His hand grasped the bed 
to steady himself. His knees weak- 
ened, gave way, and he fell to a kneel- 
ing position. He was terrified. The 
thing had been so astoundingly un- 
thought of. For a full moment he was 
virtually unconscious, his brain para- 
lyzed. His head dropped forward and 
rested on the pillow beside Emerson’s. 

When presently his brain cleared he 
felt absurd. It had been an hallucina- 
tion. It couldn’t possibly have hap- 
pened. Incredulously, half ashamed of 
himself, he laid his hand on Emerson’s 
head and his fingers pressed the little 
pulse centers in front of the ears. They 
throbbed to his touch, faintly. Emer- 
son was alive. Even as the thought 
flashed across his consciousness the 
man’s lips moved. Tate leaned forward. 
The words, what proved to be his last 
words, came, barely audible: 

rah!” 

The sound, the import of the words, 
flushed Tate with a revulsion of feel- 
ing. In a second he was ablaze with 
fury. It wasn’t so much Emerson’s 
college as it was that Emerson had be- 
trayed him, and in the critical moment 
of his journalistic career, when he 
needed firm friends above all else. 
Emerson had given every evidence of 
death. He had even deceived the hos- 
pital people. He had, careless of the 
consequences, hypocritically represented 
himself as material for an obituary. 

Emerson dead was human and a 
friend. Alive again, he was what he 
had been before—a stepping-stone to 
success. Apparently he could not be 
depended on in either capacity. Indeed, 
he scarcely seemed able to make up his 
own mind in which he wished to fail 
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more. He became to Tate, in that in- 
stant when he had shown life, the most 
hated person alive. 

“Accuracy First!” 

Emerson, possibly deliberately, had 
forced him into the position of seem- 
ingly faking a death. The obit was in 
print, the papers were on the street. 
Emerson, by a record that never before 
had known such an error, was, or 
should be, dead. 

There was but one thing to do. Em- 
erson’s face was already badly scarred 
in a dozen places. One more or less 
mattered little. With a hasty glance at 
the door, he picked up a half-empty 
bottle of soothing syrup and cracked 
Emerson once across the head. Once 
was enough. Emerson passed out, be- 
yond question. 

Tate re-covered the face with the 
sheet, got his hat, and went downstairs. 
He waved his hand to the head nurse. 
The head nurse waved back, affably. 

Tate crossed the street to a drugstore 
and entered the telephone booth. His 
heart again was light. He hummed 
while the operator rang his number. 
It might have been Reese or Proctor 
calling. It might have been Irv Cobb 
himself, so ofth 
tone. 

“'S all right, Eddie,” he said to the 
city editor. “Let ’er ride.” 

Reese would have used the same 
words, 

“Let what ride?” 

“Let the paper ride. Everything’s 
all right on that Emerson story.” 

“Oh, that obit. Why, it’s gone in. 
What’s the idea?” 

“Oh, nothing. I just thought I’d let 
you know everything was O.K.” 

A pause at the other end. Then: 
“Come in when you’re sober,” 

Tate whistled as he left the store. 
As chance would have it, the store next 
door was a haberdasher’s. A stack of 
sticks was in the window. Tate 
entered. 
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AME has been defined by many 
persons in many ways. But 

seeking for a characteristically 
up-to-date pronouncement, the fol- 
lowing carefully compiled list of 
individuals has been secured as a 
practical demonstration of what is 
included in the term: 

Christopher Columbus, Mary_Pick- 
ford, George Washington, Douglas 
Fairbanks, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
Charlie Chaplin, William Shakes- 
peare, Lillian Gish, Abraham Lin- 
coln, Richard Barthelmess, William 
the Conqueror, Harold Lloyd, Dante, 
Dorothy Gish, Moliere, Constance 
Talmadge, Socrates, Thomas Mei- 
ghan, Plato, Gloria Swanson, Bee- 
thoven, Buster Keaton, Robespierre, 
Lon Chaney, Michelangelo, Rodolph 
Valentino, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Ra- 
mon Novarro, Nero, Elsie Ferguson, 
Homer, Nita Naldi, Marquis de La- 


By Harold Seton 


The Host 


By Muna Lee 


NY is free to Happiness 
Who has the pence to pay, 


fayette, William Tell, Nazimova, 
Henry VIII, Dorothy Dalton, Cho- 
pin, William Penn, Florence Vidor, 
Peter Stuyvesant, Alice Terry, Benja- 
min Franklin, Barbara La Marr, Paul 
Revere, Betty Compson, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Sir Francis Drake, Charle- 
magne, Hope Hampton, Nathan 
Hale, Claire Windsor, Robert Fulton, 
Agnes Ayres, Ponce de Leon, Pearl 
White, Madame du Barry, Jack Holt, 
Nell Gwynne, Conrad Nagel, Betsy 
Ross, Milton Sills, Molly Pitcher, 
Queen Elizabeth, Tony Moreno, 
Theodore Roberts, Catherine the 
Great, Jackie Coogan, Duke of Well- 
ington, D. W. Griffith, Oliver Crom- 
well, Erich von Stroheim, Marc 
Antony, Cecil B. de Mille, Alex- 
ander the Great. Adolph dZukor, 
Jesse Lasky, Mohammed, Bull 
Montana, Confucius, Ben Tur- 


And many are feasted by Happiness 


Whom grief would turn away. 


Oh, I walk as one apart this night, 
And proud in my heart am I, 


For it’s grief who ran and clung to me 


And would not let me by. 
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The Suicide Expert 


By Alfred B. Kuttner 


Doctor Beaurepaire rested his 

arms on the desk before him 
and leaned slightly forward as he ad- 
dressed his visitor. He was a man of 
massive -build whose every move and 
gesture suggested power and resource- 
fulness. His low but compelling voice 
blended harmoniously with the soothing 
atmosphere of his tastefully appointed 
study. The experience of many years 
as a nerve specialist and constant con- 
tact with every form of mental and 
moral abnormality, had taught him how 
to speak to his patients with conviction 
and authority. 

“Life is not worth living. You are 
perfectly right,” he said. 

For a moment Arthur Winslow 
stared at him incredulously. He had 
not expected to find such a ready ac- 
ceptance of his views. 

“T am glad to hear you say so, Doc- 
tor,” he answered, in a tone of evident 
relief. “Committing suicide is, after 
all, not a trivial matter.” 

“Certainly not,” answered Doctor 
Beaurepaire, with an intonation which 
nevertheless seemed to dismiss the 
gravity of the subject. “But it is really 
very simple. The moment you no 
longer find life worth living, the only 
logical solution is to end it.” 

“T assure you, my dear Doctor,” re- 
plied Winslow, “that my determination 
to commit suicide is not based upon any 
particular grievance against life. As 
you know, I have always been in the 
fortunate position of being able to sat- 
isfy all my wants or, in fact, to indulge 
any passing whim. The thing goes 


AGREE with you.” 


deeper with me. I have tried life at 
its best and have found it wanting.” 

“Then your case is indeed perfect,” 
exclained Doctor Beauerpaire enthusi- 
astically. “Yours will be an ideal 
suicide.” 


II 


Tue Doctor was subjecting his 
patient to a close scrutiny. His practised 
eye rapidly checked off the more elabor- 


ate diagnosis of Arthur Winslow which ~ 


he had already made that morning. 

He saw before him a man whose en- 
tire body, as he lay sprawling in the 
easy chair facing the Doctor’s desk, sug- 


gested complete mental and physical . 


inertia. The naturally loose-jointed 
frame, the extreme pallor of the face, 
the premature furrows about the fore- 
head, accentuated the effect. Arthur 
Winslow, not yet thirty-five, a traveled 
man of leisure, with a nature sensitive to 
beauty and the finer things of life, 
professed to be tired of everything that 
life had to offer. He wished to leave it, 
to be extinguished, to become one with 
the nothingness that awaits us, or to 
justify his ways to that inscrutable 
divinity which receives the eternal part 
of us and questions us more deeply 
than our mortal hearts can fathom. Why 
not, Doctor Beaurepaire pondered. 
Why should Winslow continue to en- 
cumber the earth? And why should 
he encourage such a man to linger on, 
perhaps to sneer at those who may 
falter but who never flinch on the long 
and arduous path of life? He was 
only an i iment. 
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“But might not my _ suicide be 
ascribed to a temporary mental derange- 
ment, a sudden fit of insanity?” asked 
Winslow hesitatingly. “I ask you both 
as an authority and as a friend.” 
Winslow’s voice trembled slightly. 

“My dear Winslow, I beg you to dis- 
miss such an absurd idea. I am fully 
prepared to give you a certificate of 
sanity, if. that will reassure you.” 

“But the Coroner’s jury—” 
posed Winslow. 

“Yes, their verdict will probably be 
that you committed suicide while insane. 
But they do not face the facts as you 
have faced them. The man on the street 
has an entirely irrational prejudice in 
favor of keeping the world populated. 
But after all,” Doctor Beaurepaire 
added with a rather tantalizing smile, 
“you will no longer have to worry over 
what people may say about you.” 

Winslow eyed the Doctor for a few 
moments in silence. His face gradu- 
ally assumed a cunning almost hostile 
expression, and when he spoke again 
his voice was sharp with the keen edge 
of malice. 

“If you are so convinced of what 
you are saying, why haven’t you com- 
mitted suicide long ago?” 

Doctor Beaurepaire answered with a 
blandness that made it appear as if 
he had entirely overlooked Winslow’s 
mocking intonation. 

“It has been quite accidental. I as- 
sure you. I have, so to speak, not had 
the time. You see I do not live for 
myself, I live for science.” 

“T have thrown over my illusions 
long ago,” murmured Winslow, almost 
inaudibly. 
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“Besipes,” continued the Doctor, as 
if he were speaking to himself, “I 
manage, in a quite incidental way, to 
extract a few small pleasures from life. 
I appreciate good cooking, for instance, 
and an occasional bottle of mellow old 
wine. Above all I love the grace and 
charm which hovers about a handsome 
woman, as if to make us feel a little 
more at home in this hostile world.” 


“Why do you tty to mock me with 
these shallow  gratifications?” cried 
Winslow with a sudden passion. “You 
are a mere sensualist after all. A pretty 
woman’s ankles are enough to upset 
your whole philosophy.” 

“You exaggerate my poor words,” the 
Doctor answered calmly. “I was think- 
ing of the harmless spell which a fresh 
young girl may cast upon us. But I 
suppose these things no longer interest 
you.” 

“Not in the slightest, I am done with 
life and all its mockeries.” 

“There is just one more question 
which I should like to ask you,” said 
Doctor Beaurepaire. ‘Have you never 
been in love—I mean really in love?” 

“Love!” exclaimed Winslow con- 
temptuously, “don’t talk to me of love.” 

“But surely,” the Doctor persisted, 
“there must have been a time, before 
you fully understood the cruel decep- 
tions of life, when you were interested 
in the other sex. Did you never feel 
yourself drawn to a woman, one who 
for a time at least gave you a fond 
illusion of love; some sweetheart of 
your early youth perhaps ?” 

“Oh, yes,” Winslow broke in harshly, 
as if the subject were somehow un- 
pleasant to him; “I made a fool of my- 
self, if that is what you mean. Like 
everybody else, I suppose. She was the 
daughter of a neighbor of ours, in 
rather humble circumstances, not far 
from our family estate. You know, a 
country girl, sweet and simple and all 
that, and probably quite empty headed. 
She is undoubtedly married by this time 
and is busy raising a family.” 

Winslow spoke with a cruel and cyni- 
cal sneer. He appeared to resent the 
introduction of this subject into the con- 
versation. But it was again impossible 
to tell, from Doctor Beaurepaire’s man- 
ner, whether he had failed to notice 
this change in Winslow’s tone or 
whether he had once more decided to 
ignore it. 

“Then she was in a way, your first 
love,” he said gently. “Are you sure 
that you have put her entirely out of 
your life.” 
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“Absolutely afd irrevocably, I assure 
you. I doubt if I would recognize her 
now if by chance I should meet her 
again.” 

Winslow rose angrily from his chair 
and started to take a few paces up and 
down the room. 

“Then it is really hopeless,” said 
Doctor Beaurepaire, with an amazing 
mixture of pity and impatience in his 
voice. 

Winslow wheeled around swiftly, in 
time to catch the expression that was 
fading from the Doctor’s face. 

“Come now,” he cried, “you didn’t 
expect to catch me with such a piece of 
sentimentality about a sweet young girl? 
This is really too childish.” 

Doctor Beaurepaire had also risen 
from his chair. 

“This has been a very pleasant dis- 
cussion. But I have other patients 
waiting. Some of them are probably 
anxious to commit suicide too. I must 
not keep them waiting too long.” 

“Oh, indeed!” answered Winslow, 
not without a trace of disappointment in 
his voice. “Are you going to give them 
the same advice?” 

“I must correct you. I have given 
you no advice. That would be unpro- 
fessional. I have merely said that I 
see no earthly objection to your killing 
yourself. But what I require from a 
suicide is seriousness ; I have no patience 
with shams. Having decided that you 
want to die the only question is, how 
do you propose to do it?” 

Doctor Beaurepaire assumed a pro- 
fessional air, as if he were about to 
write out a prescription. Winslow al- 
lowed himself to sink back limply into 
his easy-chair, looking for all the world 
as if a mere breath would be enough 
to dissolve him, like a seeded dandelion 
in the Autumn wind. 

“IT have thought of drowning myself,” 
he said. “I know of a beautiful, quiet 
stream where the willows trail in the 
water; the meadows on either side are 
white with daisies now and the whip- 
poorwill is never silent.” 

Doctor Beaurepaire smiled indul- 
gently: “Not as easy as you think. You 


are entirely too romantic; drowning is 
nothing but a form of strangulation. 
And it may be days before you come 
to the surface again. Your body will 
be stiff and bloated and your final gasps 
will have distorted your features almost 
beyond recognition.” 

“I could hang myself,” breathed 
Winslow. 

“That would be worse. Your tongue, 
swollen and purple, will hang out of 
your mouth, and your eyes will be 
popping almost out of your head.” 

“How about some quick and subtle 
poison?” asked Winslow, not without 
an inward shudder at this picture of 
himself dangling at the end of a rope 
which the Doctor had so grewsomely 
drawn for him. 

“There are many objections. Most 
poisons cause convulsions. An over- 
dose of cocaine induces a state of acute 
depression ; chloroform brings on severe 
stomach pains. Besides, poisons do not 
always work with equal certainty. You 
might be subjected to the most terrible 
disappointment.” 

Winslow eyed the Doctor with cold 
disdain. “None of these considerations 
really matter. You are trying to mock 
me again.” 

“Not at all,” Doctor Beaurepaire re- 
plied. “In fact I have given your case 
more attention than you perhaps 
imagine. Your determination to commit 
suicide is the result of long and deliber- 
ate thought, not an act of sudden 
desperation. It expresses your philoso- 
phy of life and it will remain as your 
message to mankind, an inspiration to 
others. For that reason there must be 
nothing sordid about it, nothing dis- 
agreeable to the eye or to the imagina- 
tion. In your case death itself must be 
a beautiful and convincing gesture.” 


IV 


Doctor Beaurepaire paused. ‘A sud- 
den animation lit up Winslow’s features. 
For the first time his voice had a ring 
of enthusiasm. 

“How well you have understood me,” 
he cried, “I see you have vision, you 
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have understanding. Your words have 
made me all the more eager for death. 
Only how, tell me how?” 

“Listen while I explain. The recent 
war, has as you know, greatly added to 
our knowledge of poisonous gases. Men 
have perished but science has gained. 
We now have an almost perfect control 
of hundreds of poisonous gases that 
are as finely shaded as the voices of an 
organ in the hands of a master organist. 
We can combine every known toxic ef- 
fect into a veritable symphony of death. 
Asphyxiation has become an art. 

“Thus at one stroke we rob death 
both of its terrors and of its ugliness. 
We can administer gases which exhilar- 
ate while they benumb and soothe while 
they destroy. Modern research has re- 
captured the secret of those paradisic 
poisons known to the ancients which 
they probably distilled from roots and 
mushrooms now long extinct. 

“It is this form of death that I would 
recommend to you. I have a sealed 
chamber in my laboratory into which 
I can introduce these gases at will. 
There you will be able to die in a state 
of happiness such as you have never 
known. In comparison with the 
ecstasy which I can invoke in you, the 
dream of the opium smoker and the 
phantasies of the heroin addict pale into 
insignificance. It is only fitting that 
you should repudiate life at the very 
moment when it presents the greatest 
illusion of happiness. I am at your 
command. It is for you to fix the time.” 

“T accept your offer,” cried Winslow 
with alacrity, as he jumped buoyantly 
to his feet. His manner was suddenly 
full of energy and determination. “You 
are indeed a benefactor of mankind. I 
shall show the world how to die. Mil- 
lions will follow my example.” 

Winslow seized his hat and cane. 

“My affairs can be wound up by to- 
morrow morning. I shall be at your 


laboratory at ten o’clock.” 

“That will suit me perfectly,” the 
Doctor replied. 

“Until tomorrow, then.” 

“At ten o’clock.” 

Doctor Beaurepaire pushed a button 
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under his desk for his attendant to 
escort Winslow from the room. 


V 


THE next person to enter the office 
belonged to the sex for which Doctor 
Beaurepaire’s death-infatuated visitor 
had just expressed his utter disregard. 
She was a woman whose presumable 
approach to thirty—and only a very dis- 
criminating guess would have chanced 
so high a figure—gave her little reason 
to accuse nature of having been unkind 
to her. Only she seemed a trifle thin, 
though not without the suspicion that it 
was really a full figure unnaturally 
wasted away; and the beauty of her 
face, with its calm lines and wide, 
patient, brown eyes, had something wist- 
ful about it, something that suggested 
tears restrained by pride. With the 
door closed behind her, she stopped 
falteringly, as if expecting a welcome 
and a recognition to which she could 
hardly lay claim. 

“I see you do not remember me,” she 
began at last, only to be immediately 
interrupted by the Doctor. 

“Wait a minute,” he said, “I shall 
recall you presently. I have just had a 
rather curious patient, and my mind is 
still occupied with him.” 

His close scrutiny, so cruelly search- 
ing and yet so kindly intentioned, caused 
her no embarrassment. When he spoke 
it was as if he were reciting from the 
pages of an invisible diary. 

“You are Alice Banton. You came to 
me about five years ago. At that time 
you were living in the country, just 
outside of Tuxedo Park, if I remember 
rightly. You were suffering from a 
very serious complaint, a case of hope- 
less love.” 

Reassured by this almost uncanny 
recognition, Alice Banton advanced to 
the center of the room and sat down 
in the same armchair which Winslow 
had just occupied. 

“T was able to do very little for you, 
he continued, “and I am sorry to see 
that in these five years time and nature 
have also failed to bring you relief.” 
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Alice Banton repressed an involuntary 
sign. “Yes, Doctor,” she said, “I am 
still in love with him.” 

“I am sorry to hear it. I had hoped 
that when you came to see me again it 
would be to tell me that you had freed 
yourself from your infatuation, But 
I see only an aggravation of your 
original complaint. What have you 
been doing with yourself?” 

“I have been waiting,” she said 
quietly. 

“And do you still live in the country?” 

“Yes, I still have the little house 
which my father left me. My memo- 
ries of his presence there are my only 
happiness now.” 7 

“But you never hear from him. Un- 
less I am very much mistaken he has 
given no sign of any interest in you 
during all these five years.” 

A slight nod saved her the pain of 
putting her answer into words. 

“But what if he had become entirely 
indifferent to you?” 

“T should still go on loving him,” 
Alice Banton replied in a voice that was 
low but unshakably resolute. 

“To tell you the truth, Miss Banton, I 
think he must be either a scoundrel or 
a good-for-nothing.” 

“No, he is not bad. He is only 
thoughtless and spoiled. I know him. 
I know how wayward he is. Even as 
a boy he always used to delight in taking 
beautiful things and breaking them into 
pieces: But I am sure that life is teach- 
ing him, that some day he will learn to 
treasure the gifts that life has put into 
his hands. I know it. I know it.” 

Alice Banton, flushed and eager with 
the eloquence that poured out straight 
from her heart, stopped in sudden con- 
fusion lest even this impersonal con- 
fessor should see how deeply each word 
was crimsoned with a drop of her blood. 
But Doctor Beaurepaire, apparently ob- 
livious, as if he were conducting an 
experiment in his laboratory, pierced her 
with another cruelty. 

“But suppose he should die?” 

“My hope of happiness would die 
with him, even if I survived,” she an- 
swered quiveringly. 


“T really do not see that I can do 
anything for you,” resumed Doctor 
Beaurepaire after a pause. “Real love 
such as yours is nothing less than a 
form of madness. It certainly is quite 
as unresponsive to treatment as most 
of the insanities. Even psychoanalysis, 
which sometimes works wonders, can 
do nothing while the patient is pos- 
sessed by this love madness. It can 
merely hasten the process of recovery 
in a person who has already broken the 
spell himself. I therefore know of no 
theraputic measures that could help you. 
Nor can I bring your lover to you and 
make him love you against his will. 
There is only one other practical 
step... .” 

“What is that?” Alice Banton asked 
with a pathetic eagerness which showed 
only too clearly how irrepressibly her 
hopes still soared upon the most perish- 
able of wings. 

“T am thinking only of you,” replied 
Doctor Beaurepaire. “Cruel as it may 
sound, it might be your salvation to see 
your heedless lover lying dead before 
you. You have told me that you would 
love him even in death, and that you 
would never marry anyone else. But 
no one can foretell what the sanative 
powers of nature might accomplish, 
once the deadly irritant of his presenee 
were removed. Your constitution, 
weakened though it is by your long 
love vigil, would survive the shock of 
his death, and I am confident that your 
common sense would soon triumph over 
the insanity of grief.” 

“Pray God that I may never see that 
day,” exclaimed Alice Banton with a 
sweet and simple fervor. “My prayers 
shall shield him from death.” 

“At any rate,” said Doctor Beaure- 
paire, as he handed her the prescription, 
“T want you here again tomorrow for 
further treatment. If you come about 
eleven o’clock, you will be just in time?’ 


VI 


PROMPTLY at the hour agreed upon 
Winslow presented himself at Doctor 
Beaurepaire’s laboratory. As the Doc- 
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tor entered he rose gaily to meet him. 

“You see I am on time, my dear 
philosopher of death,” he cried. “This 
beautiful Spring morning has already 
put me into such a festive mood that I 
greatly doubt if you will have to exert 
much subtlety in mixing those liberating 
gases of yours. I shall find it easy to 
die.” 

Doctor Beaurepaire assented with a 
slight smile. 

“T have no doubt of it. Have you 
completed all your worldly arrange- 
ments ?” 

“Yes, that did not take me long. 
Here is my undertaker’s address, he has 
full instructions. And here also is my 
will. I have made a very liberal be- 
quest in your favor in order that you 
may continue your researches in the 
science of euthanasia.” 

“That is very handsome of you. I 
shall give your name to the next gas I 
discover. But now let me lead you to 
the chamber.” 

The room in which Doctor Beaure- 
paire ushered Winslow was high and 
spacious. The smooth, windowless walls 
rose to a height of perhaps sixteen feet 
before they touched the curved molding 


‘that joined them to the ceiling. They 


were decorated with frescoes which 
reached from the floor to the apex. 
Two of the walls were done in a style 
somewhat reminiscent of Puvis de 
Chavannes, whose delightful murals in 
the Pantheon in Paris invite the ap- 
preciative traveler to linger a little 
longer in that gracious temple of the 
dead. Here poetic landscapes alternated 
with distant vistas whose delicate charm 
was enhanced by the elusive figures of 
nymphs and maidens painted shyly into 
a foreground of rocks and trees. 

One of the other walls represented 
a simple rustic scene which seemed im- 
mediately familiar because it so truly 
pictured the very essence of the charm 
of country life. An unpretentious little 
cottage, tucked snugly away behind a 
tree of generous spread, stood midway 
between a gently sloping meadow and 
a chattering, winding brook. In front 
of the house, with a low friendly fence 


and gate enclosing it, was a modest gar- 
den, eloquent of the owner’s small means 
or perhaps even smaller leisure, which 
nevertheless proudly showed its modest 
splendor of lilac bush and patch of 
violets. With such simple means the 
painter had unerringly evoked a picture 
of life at its loveliest. 

The fourth wall showed a more ex- 
perimental turn of the imagination. This 
time the artist had evidently tried to use 
to the full those new resources which 
modern art has placed at the disposal 
of the courageous innovator. Here the 
abstract battled with the concrete, and 
stark, rugged forms clashed with wil- 
ful formlessness, so that the total ef- 
fect was often confused even though 
the attention might be hauntingly ar- 
rested. The impression upon the 
spectator would therefore be highly sug- 
gestive or irritatingly bizarre, even 
without the artificial stimulation of the 
toxic gases under which it was soon to 
be viewed by Winslow. 

The ceiling, on the other hand, had 
been treated as a problem in pure design 
in which a pattern of concentric circles 
was employed, not without occasional 
deviations, in order to give a combined 
effect of depth and height such as we 
sometimes feel when we gaze for a long 
time into the tantalizing blue of a cloud- 
less sky. Somewhere in this pattern, 
and it was really difficult to say exactly 
where because it met the eye from all 
directions, the figure of a young girl had 
been introduced. She was entirely nude, 
but her nakedness was so innocent and 
so disarming that it was unimaginable 
to think of her as having ever looked 
upon the face of a man. 

A system of indirect lighting, which 
diffused the light everywhere with 
equal brilliancy, served to enhance the 
harmony of this unique decorative 
scheme. The walls blended so imper- 
ceptibly into the ceiling, the lines formed 
by the corners of the room were so 
skilfully blurred, and the perspective 
had been so cunningly deepened, that 
the actual confines of the chamber 
melted away before the eye. Endless 
vistas seemed to open and a sense 
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of the infinite hovered in the air. 

To such a happy effect a nature as 
sensitive as Winslow’s could not fail 
to respond. 

“What a delightful antechamber to 
death,” he exclaimed enthusiastically. 
“It makes me feel as if I were already 
somewhere in the suburbs of eternity. 
Surely you are to be thanked for such 
a pleasant foretaste. I know that 
painting is one of your hobbies.” 

“The planning of this room has given 
me a great deal of pleasure,” replied 
Doctor Beaurepaire, “and I am glad 
that it meets with your approval. That 
horn up there” he added, pointing to- 
ward the ceiling, “is an orchestral re- 
producer of the latest pattern. Un- 
fortunately we neglected to decide upon 
a musical program yesterday afternoon. 
You will therefore have to put up with 
my selections.” 

“They cannot fail to be excellent,” 
said Winslow, “It will be an added 
pleasure to die to music. And that little 
receiver up there, isn’t that a dicta- 
graph?” 

“Yes, a stenographer at the other end 
will be prepared to take down your 
utterances. She will be able to hear you 
but not to communicate with you. I 
want you to feel entirely free to express 
yourself. You may be ‘moved to re- 
state your philosophy of life in terms 
more eloquent than any you have ever 
found before. Knowing you as I do 
I feel that your final words will be of 
utmost value to the world. I shall have 
them published in suitable form after 
your death.” 

The Doctor pointed to a couch and a 
small table set for one. These were the 
only pieces of furniture in the room. 

“Over there you will find some iced 
champagne and a few rare delicacies for 
your palate. And now, if you have no 
further wishes. I shall leave you. As 
soon as I close the door behind me the 
gases will begin to flood the room. I 
bid you a hearty farewell.” 

“Good-bye, my dear Doctor Beaure- 
paire,” exclaimed Winslow with unaf- 
fected simplicity. “And a thousand 
thanks! I hardly have to tell you that.” 


The two men shook hands warmly. 

“I wish you every happiness,” said 
Doctor Beaurepaire gravely, . as 
closed the heavy iron door noiselessly 
behind him. 


VII 


WINsLow paced up and down the 
room exultantly. 

“At last, at last,” he exclaimed, in- 
voluntarily talking aloud, “I am master 
of my own destiny.” 

He started at finding his own words 
immediately thrown back at him, as if 
somebody had repeated them syllable by 
syllable. By some curious architectural 
freak the room gave back a perfect 
echo, though in so low a pitch that 
Winslow had failed to notice it while 
conversing with Doctor Beaurepaire. 
But now there was something subtly 
disconcerting in the hollow, ghostlike 
sound of his own voice. 

“How easy it has been,” he reflected, 
without, however giving utterance to 
his thoughts. “I have decreed my own 
death and am here to welcome it. How 
strange that people should stand in such 
abject terror of what is really their 
greatest happiness.” 

He sat down upon the couch. 

“It is not even thrilling,” he ran on. 
“Here I am in the very presence of 
death.” 

“The very presence of death.” Again 
the echo of his own voice came floating 
back to him. 

Once more the room was filled with a 
curious stillness. Winslow felt like an 
explorer among the monuments of for- 
gotten kings who suddenly bursts into 
the death chamber in the very heart of 
a pyramid, and stands rebuked before 
the invisible silence which he has so 
rudely violated. 

In his elation of the morning 
Winslow had entirely forgotten to take 
any breakfast. As his eyes fell upon 
the table the sight of food and wine 
aroused his appetite. He helped. him- 
self to some caviar and poured out a 
glass of champagne. What a vintage! 
As he sat sipping the wine, Winslow 
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noticed that the whole room was flooded 
with music; a rondeau by Kreisler, as 
only that great artist could play it. So 
faithful was the reproduction that it 
seemed as if Kreisler and his whole 
orchestra were present. 

Winslow began to feel himself in a 
state of acute physical well-being. A 
tingling sensation was flowing through 
his whole body until every nerve seemed 
to quiver with energy. It was a pleas- 
ure to make his muscles roll lithe and 
elastic under his skin, to feel his sinews 
tense and vibrant to his control. Could 
this be entirely the effect of the wine, 
or was some otherwise intangible gas 
already beginning to affect him? Never 
before had he felt so full of the sheer 
animal joy of living. 

A sudden memory flashed through 
his mind. He was recalling an eventful 
day of his youth when at last he had 
dared to dive from the high rock over- 
hanging the secret pool where, as a boy, 
he had learned to swim. He saw him- 
self again standing in the mottled sun- 
light of the woody bank, his whole body 
still tingling with the shock of the 
plunge and the chill of the child spring 
that bubbled up from the bottom of 
the pool. How proud and happy he had 
been ! 

The surcharge of physical energy in 
every limb of his body was too great to 
let him sit still. He found himself 
pacing up and down the room with 
great, buoyant strides. 

For some time the invisible orchestra 
had been playing a stirring march. 


' Gradually it changed, going over at 


first into a Hungarian rhapsody whose 
wild and romantic strains are so well 
calculated to stir the blood, and finally 
becoming altogether sensuous in its ap- 
peal. Winslow took another sip of wine. 
The rare bouquet of the champagne 
seemed suddenly to have spread over the 
whole room. The air was laden with 
a happy mixture of the most delicious 
perfumes which would soon have 
proved too overpowering had they not 
been subtly varied, as if the fragrance 
of every flower and herb in the world 
were being wafted through the room. 


This insidious combination of music, 
wine, and perfume could not fail to have 
a powerful effect upon Winslow. His 
imagination rapidly took a more sensu- 
ous turn, wrapt as he was in that 
tremulous, amorous state which is 
youth’s garden charm before the emo- 
tions ripen into full-blown love. . . 

He was no longer conscious of being 
confined in a room. The walls had 
suddenly given way, revealing tempting 
vistas of almost magical beauty. He 
walked boldly on and soon found him- 
self in a glade of slim, white birch trees. 
How warmly the sun filtered through 
the green leaves, how restfully the clear 
blue of the cloudless sky peeped through 
the trees in the ever alluring stretches 
of woodland! Nor was he any longer 
alone. Who were those elusive, laugh- 
ing girls who danced so gaily on the 
turf, their white limbs gleaming through 
thin gauze? And those lovers, strolling 
arm in arm, or reclining on the ground 
all about him. He must tread softly 
lest he disturb them in their innocent 
abandon. 

Or was he by some strange spel? 
walking unobserved? Did no one there 
notice him? Could he be moving about 
amid these charming scenes and yet not 
be a part of them? Why was he out- 
cast? 

Ah! A goblet full of wine left by a 
reveller. He drained it at one gulp and 
dashed it upon a rock. Did no one 
hear the crash, or had that distant music 
of flutes and horns out-echoed it? But 
he would not be cheated. Now to snatch 
a girl in his arms; he would soon make 
her respond to his ardor! .. . 

Winslow’s feet grated upon the 
broken glass of champagne that had 
fallen from his hand as he stumbled 
dizzily upon the couch. The shock 
brought back a sudden realization of 
his surroundings. That wine had be- 
devilled him into peopling the painted 
scene before him with the figments of 
dreams. He recognized these phantasies 
for what they were—the crude imagin- 
eo an amorous boy. 

love wait. The energy that was 
vitalizing him now in every fibre of his 
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body, filled his mind with weightier 
matters. 
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THOsE grandiose strains from Bee- 
thoven’s ninth symphony were more 
attuned to his new mood. He saw the 
world before him and gloried in his 
power to bend it to his will. With this 
combined mental and physical stimulus 
to urge him on, there was nothing he 
could not master. What did it matter if 
he were not yet quite sure where to take 
hold? In that bright pageant of his 
ambitions which now unrolled before 
his eyes in delirious rhythm there was 
no room for doubt or hesitation. 

Thus subtly Winslow’s moods 
changed. In his bewildered brain, 
whipped into frenzied activity by an 
unnatural and deadly intoxication, 
dreams of love and ambition alternated 
in rapid succession. The effect of the 
gases was straining him to the breaking 
point. His whole nervous system was 
being exhausted by this artificial con- 
centration of a lifetime of hope and 
energy into the space of a few minutes. 
His burning imagination was wasting 
away his brain cells at such a rate that 
his heart was racing itself to death in 
a vain attempt to keep his head sup- 
plied with blood. As yet his mind 
failed to register this exhaustion. The 
more closely he approached death the 
more he felt crowned with the glory of 
life in the blood heat of youth. 

Again those figures of the birchen 
glade began to dance about him. But 
now their actions were growing more 
abandoned. Those laughing lips, those 
glistening arms, those lovely white 
contours. And from up there, out of 
the dizzy sky, a super-fleshly radiance 
beamed down upon him like a revela- 
tion. Was not that someone breathing 
upon his cheek? Yes, it was love, the 
very breath of life! 

Once more the figures vanished from 
his sight. But wait, one face remained. 
How sweetly familiar those features 
seemed. Was that enduring look of 
love for him? How strange that she 
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should linger. Where had the others 
fled? Had they dissolved and melted 
into her? . .’. No matter; she was 
there. She alone was real... . 

Now he knew where he was. This 
was her garden. He recognized her 
roses on the hedge and the small white 
house half smothered in the lilac 
bushes. She was still living there. She 
was waiting for him, there by the win- 
dow, watching the road. He had but to 
bend: back the bushes and call her 
name. . . « 

What a fool he had been! He had 
wasted himself and his talents. He had 
wandered about in the world like a 
spendthrift, frittering away his time. 
And now he had nothing to show for 
it, nothing to show to her, for her to 
praise. But she would forgive, she 
would understand. And it was not to 
late. 

And to think that so often he had 
almost despaired. He had been ready 
to give up before he had really begun. 
Why, he had recently met a doctor, a 
fellow with a strange philosophscal 
jargon, who had tried to convince him 
that life was not worth lwing! He had 
almost believed the old quack! 

But now he knew what to do. She 
must not find him here now. He would 
go away quickly, before she came out 
and saw him. He must hurry back to 
the sweltering, toiling city, and match 
himself against the world. It would 
not take him long to get on his feet. 
Quickly, out through the garden gate. 

He reached for the latch. His hand 
touched cold metal. The latch must 
be on the other side of the gate. Again 
his hand came into contact with steel. 
His fingers wandered gropingly over 
the smooth, over-lapping edge of a 
heavy iron door. 

He knocked upon the door. Again, 
louder, and again. He beat upon it 
with his fists. His brain seemed on 
fire. A fit of trembling shook him 
violently. . . . Slowly he remembered. 

“Doctor Beaurepaire! Doctor Beaure- 
paire!” 

His voice re-echoed vainly through 
the death-like stillness of the room. 
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Gathering all his strength, he hurled 
his body against the door. The impact 
threw him back with bruised shoulders. 
Again he hammered upon it with his 
fists. 

“For God’s sake, let me out.” 

He tried to get his nails beneath the 
crack of the door and ripped them al- 
most to the roots. He clawed at the 
door with bloody fingers. 

“Help! Help!” he cried with bursting 
lungs. 

Again the echo mocked him. 

Winslow now ran rapidly along the 
four walls of the room, beating and 
kicking them with hands and feets. 
Everywhere a dull, solid thud testified 
to their thickness. Again he attacked 
the door. He cleared the table with a 
sweep of his hand and lifted it up over 
his head to use as a battering ram. 
Under the fury of his assault the table 
splintered in his hands. He stopped, 
swaying and giddy, with his muscles 
wrenched and stiffening. A shiver ran 
through him. He felt a cold sweat 
breaking out over his body. . . . 

The music was still playing. That 
accursed horn up there was flooding the 
room with the strains of some wild 
improvisation. He must stop it before 
it drove him crazy. With almost super- 
human strength he leaped high into the 
air in a vain effort to tear it down. It 
was just out of his reach. A second 
— brought him to the floor in a 


p. 

He lay there for a moment, unable 
to rise. His eyes stared blankly at the 
fourth side of the room. Those phan- 
tastic shapes, those broken, troubled 
forms, those clashing, dissonant colors, 
seemed suddenly to have come to life. 

For out of those small, grated vents 
up there, cunningly concealed in the 
painted ceiling, invisible death was 
pouring down upon him. Winslow saw 
clearly now. He had fallen into the 
hands of a scientific maniac who was 
sacrificing him to an insane idea! He 
was being coldly murdered, without a 
chance to fight back. 

Yet surely that fiend could hear him. 
Was there not the dictograph? At this 
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very moment he was probably listening 
at the other end, gloating over the ago- 
nies of his victim. 

Winslow staggered to his feet, gath- 
ering his fast ebbing strength. This 
time he threw his voice straight at the 
dictograph transmitter. 

“For God’s sake, have pity. You 
are killing me.” 

In that ghastly chamber of death, 
with its painted mockeries of life, his 
voice echoed in vain. Was he then 
really doomed to die, now when love 
and ambition called him, when for the 
first time he knew the priceless gift of 
life? And what was this sudden drow- 
siness that assailed him? What terrible 
weights pressed down his eyelids? 

“No, no! I want to live. Give me 
life! Life!” 


VII 


“Tuat will do,” said Doctor Beaure- 
paire, turning to his assistant. He was 
sitting in the small control room of his 
laboratory before an elaborate key- 
board. The assistant pulled a lever and 
screwed down several valves. 

“Now open the ventilators and turn 
on the oxygen.” 

“What antidote shall we use?” in- 
quired the assistant. 

“Follow up the oxygen with a mild 
dose of laughing gas,” said Doctor 
Beaurepaire. “We must bring him to 
with a smile on his face.” 

He turned to his secretary. 

“Where did you leave Miss Banton?” 

“She is sitting down in the hall.” 

“Alone?” 

“Yes; I did not let anybody else in 
this morning, according to your instruc- 
tion,” the secretary replied. 

“Very good,” said Doctor Beaure- 
paire, “then Mr. Winslow is bound to 
run into her on his way out. He has 
already recovered from the effect of 
the gases.” 

Dortor Beaurepaire touched a spring 
which automatically threw open the 
heavy iron door of the gas chamber. 

“Those two lovers must not be dis- 
turbed,” he added with a gentle smile. 
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Pp remonition 


By Elizabeth J. Coatsworth 


HEY did not know that happiness had been theirs 
Until they were forever past the wall. 
Eden was never Eden of their dreams 
Before the disillusionment of the Fall. 


And now joy knows itself by this one sign: 
That even in the fulness of its state 

The pounding heart beats tremulous to hear 
Somewhere, far off, the clicking of a gate. 


A WOMAN doesn’t object to a man with a lot of go in him—provided she 
goes with him. 


A WOMAN’S mind is something she uses to guess with. 


WOMAN is never so disappointed as when she orders a man to behave 
and—he obeys. 


“oF sinners entice thee, consent not”—but make a note of the address for 
future use. 


A WOMAN will pardon cruelty and injustice, never indifference. 


HUSBAND'S faults are like the spots on the sun. It’s a great pity they 
are there; but if you try to remove them, you’ll only succeed in burning 
your own fingers. 


LAIN women are often jealous of their husbands. Beautiful women sel- 
dom are. They are too much occupied in being jealous of other women’s 
husbands. 


WOMAN who tells the truth about her age, will tell the truth about 
anything. 


NEVER interrupt a man when he prays, curses or kisses. 


WORSE things may happen to a man whose wife runs away. “She may 
come back. 
S.S.—Mar.—6 81 
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Kelly 


By J. T. Le Blanc 


I 


MET Kelly in Progresso. What 
| delicate irony led someone to call 

the place Progresso! A flattened 
cluster of pink, pale blue and green 
buildings that baked in the tropical sun. 
It lay in the elbow of a curving bay as 
though it had barely frustrated an at- 
tempt, by the land, to scoop it off into 
the ocean. The wavering heat rays 
gave grotesque unreal outlines to the 
houses, streets and lounging figures. 
Progresso seemed to be continually 
shaking from a “bad day” of malaria. 
Were God old-fashioned and believed 
in cupping and blood-letting to relieve 
the world of its bad humors, He would 
apply the celestial leech at Progresso. 
Its one touch of the spiritual was the 
Southern Cross that looked down on 
the place at night. Few were the people 
who went there and fewer still the ones 
that left. 


IT 
I nap dropped in at Wah Sing’s, at- 


tracted by his window display. Wah 


Sing called himself an importing mer- 
chant, but everyone knew that his shop 
was/a place where thieves disposed of 
their hauls, and gentlemen, temporarily 
embarrassed financially came to receive 
loans on sundry articles of value. One 
could buy there anything from bacon to 
bombs, cocaine to cameras. His win- 
dow at the time contained a handsome 
gold-embroidered saddle, hand tooled, 
a gold mounted six-shooter, a collection 
of quirts, horsehair bridles, a few phials 
of cocaine and morphine, and a large 
envelope of “marihuana.” 
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It was the last that attracted me, this 
strange weed that,rolled into a cigarette 
and smoked, drives the smoker in- 
sane. Such a powerful drug in 
the proper dose might have some valu- 
able therapeutic effect. Our medical 
men seem to be ignorant of its existence 
and I desired a sample. True the sale 
of cocaine, morphine and marihuana 
were prohibited by law, but after all the 
law in Progresso is only slightly annoy- 
ing, sometimes entertaining, and gives 
employment to a group of worthy citi- 
zens that would otherwise be idle. 

- As I entered I noticed that Wah Sing 
had a client. They had just completed 
the bargain whereby Wah Sing received 
a heavy pair of silver-mounted spurs in 
exchange for ten pesos. The place was 
dimly lighted by flickering kerosene 
lamps, and I was just able to discern 
that the customer was tall, lean, bow 
legged, and crowned by a broad sweep- 
ing Stetson hat of the “five gallon” 
variety. 

Wah Sing spoke Spanish with a de- 
cided counterpoint of Chinese. I spoke 
it scarcely at all. The result was that 
before I could adequately explain my 
wants, he grew so excited that he flew 
into pure Chinese and I gave up all 
hope of getting a sample of the weed. 
I had forgotten the other occupant of 
the room, and I gave an involuntary 
start when I felt a slight touch on my 
sleeve and a low mellow voice said in 
English: 

“Brother, I guess you’re a gringo ’n 
I’m shore glad t’ see you if y’ are. 
Just tell me what you want, ’n leave it 
to me t’ bulldog this heathen.” 

I explained my desires and there fol- 
lowed a sharp discussion in staccato 
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Spanish that ended with my friend 
crashing his fist down on the counter 
and grinding out a word between his 
teeth that sounded like “cavronné.” The 
Chinaman meekly walked to the win- 
dow and with a sallow, half apologetic 
smile handed me the envelope of mari- 
huana. When I offered to pay, my 
friend waved the money aside and with 
a slight bow asked me to accept the 
stuff as a gift from Wah Sing with his 
compliments. 

Though at the time, I had not en- 
joyed the boon of being exposed to 
Emily Post’s etiquette, my guardian 
angel, if you will, whispered in my ear 
that the occasion demanded the proffer 
of liquid refreshment. I invited my 
friend to “lift one.” He accepted and 
we headed for the nearest cantina. 


III 


Later I came to know him compara- 
tively well. I say that with reserva- 
tions, because in the tropics, one does 
not press an acquaintance for details of 
the past. He said his name was Kelly. 
It might have been. Tall, rangy, dressed 
in sombrero, silk neckerchief, tan shirt, 
and drill trousers tucked into lo 
high-heeled riding boots, he walked wi 
an unsteady motion and a distinct list 
to the right. On this side in a leather 
holster of the Mexican type, he carried 
a Colt .45 with a large carved ivory 
grip. Somehow I never shook off the 
impression that he was just on the point 
of drawing the thing, and that he leaned 
over when he walked so that his hand 
was nearer the gun. I never saw him 
without it. 

His hair was coarse, unbrushed, but 
with a natural part and rusty in color. 
His face was long and narrow; high- 
bridged nose, high cheek bones, heavy 
lips, clean-cut chin . . . angles piled 
on angles. It made me think of some 
complex crystal form. Tanned and 
wrinkled by sun, wind and rain, he 
showed years of life in the open. How 
many, I could not guess. He seldom 
smiled, but when he did, thousands of 


wrinkles sprang into being and chased 
one another over his face. Fascinated 
I watched their play, like the flames in 
an open fire. His eyes were pale blue 
and seemed to be always moist. One 
felt that at one time they were good 
deep blue eyes, but of late had become 
deliquescent and were gradually melt- 
ing away to finally become formless 
daubs. His voice was low, full, and 
mellow and when we talked together, 
no matter what the subject this low 
quality made me feel that our conver- 
sation was strictly private. 

He drank everything he could get but 
showed a distinct preference for tequila. 
He smoked horrible tobacco rolled in 
corn husks, and often I thanked the 
gods that we talked and smoked in the 
open air. He was always just about to 
receive a large draft from somewhere. 
It never came. 

Early I found that he would not 
accept money. What he occupied him- 
self with, I never knew. We met at all 
hours. Quiet, hard, mysterious, some- 
what brutish, somewhat boyish yet 
seemingly prematurely old, cynical, yet 
underneath it all an e ted strain 
of sentiment, and above all, pathetic. 
That was. . . Kelly. 


IV 


Ir was one of those quiet, languid 
evenings that in the tropics a stranger 
alternately curses and praises. Like a 
woman with vicarious appetites one 
longs for something . . . something 
vague and infinite . . . a white face, a 
taxicab, ice cream, a symphony orches- 
tra, corned beef, a barber shop, even 
synthetic whisky. Homesickness hovers 
near. 

I sat at a table in the open portales 
on the square. The air was heavy and 
sweet with the scent of the tropical 
blooms that literally banked the place. 
Servientes clattered by in their wooden 
sandals. Now and then the air trembled 
with the piercing chatter of the black- 
birds roosting in the palm trees. It 
sounded curiously out of place and irri- 
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tated me. Damn the blackbirds. A 
splash of light struck the street from 
the door of a cantina across the square 
and the deep-throated notes of a mar- 
imba floated out in a wild gypsy-like 
bolero. Soon, as though the dancers 
were tired and had stopped to rest, it 
changed to a crooning waltz in split 
rhythm. 

I leaned back and let my thoughts 
drift. 1 thought of Strauss. He wrote 
with a simple rhythm. One waltzed a 
Strauss waltz in heavy brogans . 
like this . . . one—two—three .. . 
one—two—three . . with a_ full 
stomach. But here was a more intri- 
cate music. The accent beats were not 
prominent. It was danced by only those 
with a fine sense of rhythm and the 
easy grace of an animal. Progresso 
could have been worse . . . the Eden 
of easy philosophy . . . the land of 
the maviana that never comes . . . soft 
music . . . flowers... dreams... 
and possibly romance. Quien sabé? ... 

“Hola Doc! Come to!” came from 
a lank shape as it slipped into a chair 
opposite me, 

“Well how’s my friend Kelly this fine 
evening?” said I, waving to the mozo 
for a bottle of tequila. 

“Rotten Doc, thanks,” he grunted, 
hitching himself closer to the table. 
“I'm as limber as a yard of tripe. 
Damn bum country this . . . every- 
thing totes a sting . . . guess I gota 
touch of paludisme.” 

A bottle was deposited on the table 
at Kelly’s elbow. 

“Cinch up a bit, Kelly, old timer,” I 
suggested. “You’ve been seeing the 
scorpions and missing the butterflies. 
Get together with your old friend John 
R. Tequila. Maybe that will help.” 

“Guess you're right, Doc. I’m kinda 
off my feed tonight. ’S this damn God- 
forsaken country. Gets me now and 
then . . . ’sall right for greasers but 
no place for white men.” He spoke in 
spurts between large gulps of the fiery 
liquor. 

We sat in silence for a time. Kelly 
puffed on one of his corn husk ciga- 
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rettes, the smoke curling around the 
brim of his sombrero. Between puffs 
he sucked pieces of lime dipped-in salt 
that were furnished with the tequila. 
The music of the cantina had ceased, 
the blackbirds had quit for the day, the 
loungers had fallen asleep or gone home 

. . the square was quiet. I sipped 
at a glass of port with crushed mint 
leaves and said nothing. The level in 
Kelly’s bottle dropped lower and lower. 
I marveled at the power of the human 
machine to react to strange and un- 
expected changes in its environment. 
Here was a stomach successfully fend- 
ing off the distillate of desert cacti. 

Kelly looked at me. His eyes seemed 
more watery than usual. A _ feeble 
friendly sort of smile flickered across 
his face. 

“You're a good ol’ hoss, Doc, dam’ 
*f you ain’t,” he ventured in an em- 
barrassed self-conscious way. “Guess 
you've often wondered what I’m doin’ 
down thisaway ?” 

I made no answer. He refilled his 
glass, tossed it off with a shiver and 
folded his arms on the table. 

“Well, I'll tell you,” he continued, 
“I’m here ‘cause I ain’t got the nerve 
to be anywhere else. Just think Doc, I 
just got enough gus to live in Pro- 
gresso. If I had any less I'd be out in 
the jungle with the rest of the monkeys. 
Aw, hell!” 

He stopped and looked off into the 
darkness. I could think of nothing to 
say so I nodded for another bottle. 
I knew Kelly was broke, because when 
he had money he insisted on buying 
the drinks. He did not notice the 
new bottle and absentmindedly spilled 
the liquor over the table in filling 
his glass. 

“Doc, you’re a real hombre,” he said 
when the fire in his throat permitted. 
“You don’t talk too much. Most men 
talk too damn much. You’ve been good 
t’ me, Doc, ’n tonight I feel kinda loco 
’n queer ’n somehow I feel I ain’t deal- 
in’ off th’ top of th’ deck with you. 
“You don’t know what kind of a game 
you set into when you hooked up to me. 
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You don’t know who I am, ner what I 
am. I might be a bad hombre?” 

He looked at me intently and I re- 
turned his gaze with a smile, 

“Well . . . by God I am!” he 
said. 

He leaned further over the table and 
spoke so low that it was almost a whis- 
per. “Doc. . . I killed a human bein’. 
. . Hear me, Doc? . . nota greaser 
ner a hoss thief . . but a human 
bein’.” 

He paused as though waiting for me 
to show some signs of alarm or as- 
tonishment. When none appeared he 
smiled as though a doubt in his mind 
had been settled. 

“Doc, I had a reason, ’n a good one, 
too. Maybe you won’t think I’m such 
a bum, when I tell you that he took 
away the only thing . . . the only thing, 
Doc . . . that I ever loved.” 

He seemed deeply moved. His words 
became almost inaudible and he said the 
last as one says a prayer. His knuckles 
gleamed white on the back of his 
clenched hands . . . hands dotted with 
large freckles and separate bristles of 
rusty colored hair. Several drinks of 
tequila went where all good drinks 
eventually go. He seemed more men- 
tally alert. With a nervous motion he 
pushed his sombrero to the back of his 
head. His forehead was unusually 
white in contrast to his tanned face 
and I noticed that it was beaded with 
sweat, though the night was not warm. 
He relaxed and went on in an even 
tone, 

“IT won’t tell you where it all hap- 
pened, Doc, cause it doesn’t make any 
difference. Me ’n my brother had as 
fine a ranch as there was, left to us 
when th’ ol’ man died. I was a fair 
critter, as punchers go, not too good 

ner not too bad. Didn't care ’specially 
*bout dyin’ ’n didn’t care much "bout 
livin’. Then I crossed trails with 
Daisy.” 

He stopped and drummed on the 
table with his long bony fingers. 

“Daisy was a pure bred single footer 
as neat as y’ ever clapped an eye on. 


She opened a dressmakin’ shop in th’ 
little town, ’n all the leather pullers fer 
miles aroun’ buzzed her. Somehow, 
Doc, I couldn’t go bustin’ up to her in 
th’ open, so I sorta held my fire. I 
guess this kinda ‘tracted her attention 
’n so she cut me outa th’ herd. From 
then on we rode closer n’ closer. I give 
her a little chestnut mare, ’n we used 
t’ ride together. I tell ya, Doc, when 
she wrapped her legs aroun’ that hoss, 
she just rode like she belonged there. 
She had one of them brown ridin’ suits 
with pants, ’n fixed her hair kinda 
funny. Damn! Doc, she was easy to 
aim at!” 

His eyes lit up and he tossed off two 
full glasses as if he were silently toast- 
ing a memory. 

“Well, she finally married me, ’n it 
was just like I married an angel, Doc, 
she was that fine, ’n spooky kinda, ’n so 
far above a hossy smellin’ galoot like 
me. I never did understand her. She'd 
do th’ damdest things. But ’twas all 
O. K. with me, Doc. I taught her how 
t’ shoot but she wouldn’t shoot nothin’ 
but tin cans. She couldn’t bear t’ hurt 
a jackrabbit. Women are funny, Doc. 
She couldn’t hurt a jack, that was no 
kin t’ her at all, but she could hurt. 
people, ’n a damn sight worse, too. Th’ ~ 
forty-five either gets the jack quick, ’r 
it misses him. He don’t suffer, ’n have 
t’ leave his hole on the pra’rie ’n live 
with mountain lions. But hell, Doc, I 
worshipped her like these greasers wor- 
ship their whittled out wooden gods. I 
guess my not understandin’ was th’ 
cause of me loosin’. I jest nacherally 
set in on a game where I didn’t even 
know th’ pictures on th’ cards. But 
on I was tryin’ . . . tryin’ like 
ell.” 

He fished out a corn husk cigarette 
from his breast pocket, lit it and blew 
a long graceful plume of smoke out into 
the darkness. 

“Fer a weddin’ present, I rode all 
th’ way to San Antone ’n got her th’ 
finest set of toilet tools they had, solid 
silver ’n all done up in a hide case. She 
was a real lady ’n needed the outfit, ’n 
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th’ best wasn’t good enough fer her. 

Doc, we was shore happy . . . shore 

He ‘coughed and wiped his lips with 


.the back of his hand. 


“But “twas too much luck fer me. 
’Twas too good t’ last. . . . A young 
high-steppin’ buckaroo drifted in as 
night clerk at th’ hotel. He was.a slick 
gent and smooth with his talk, ’n on 
th’:sly he begins t’ ride herd on Daisy. 
I didn’t know nothin’ ‘bout it ontil ‘twas 
too late. One night I come in from th’ 
brandin’ gang t’ find a note from Daisy 
sayin’ she had*hit th’ trail . . . ’n Doc 
. . . Doc. . . she wished me luck!” 

Without any apparent change in his 
expression or voice, two large tears 
welled up out of his eyes and darted 
down his cheeks to splash on the back 
of his hand. His voice took on a.cold 
quality that I had never heard before 
as he continued. 

“I found out from one of th’ boys, 
that they had headed fer th’ next town 
‘n [lit out. I didn’t have anything spe- 
cial in mind. I didn’t want to harm 
him, ’n I didn’t want Daisy back. I 
guess I jest couldn’t think of anything 
else t’ do. I got there at dusk ’n I went 
straight t’ th’ hotel. Daisy’s mare was 
in th’ shed with another hoss, both hard 
tidden. I walked in where th’ desk is 
but there was nobody there, so I pushed 
open th’ swingin’ doors inta th’ bar. 
Right before me sittin’ at a table by 
hisself, was the damn dirty polecat that 
caused my trouble. Doc, fer a minute 
I had brandin’ irons in my brains... . 

“I pulled, ’n I plugged him, Doc. I 
was that opset that I plugged him 
square between th’ eyes when I was 
aiming fer the dimple in his chin. He 
was plugged right. Jes gave a little sigh 
kinda, looked tired, ’n slumped for’ard 
on th’ table. Doc, did y’ ever see one 
plugged right? They don’t grab their 
collar ’n squirm aroun’ in a fit like these 
hombres in th’ movies. No siree they 
don’t. They jes stop what they’re doin’, 
Doc. That’s it, they jes stop what 
they’re doin’.” 

His voice trailed off. The liquor 
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seemed to be getting the better of him. 
He pulled himself together and took 
another large drink. 

“Well, he havin’ no gun, ’n not put- 
tin’ up-a fight the: wasn’t much fer me 
t’ do but burn up t'’’ trail fer th’ border. 
But before I left | stopped at th’ ranch 
t’ say goo’ bye * my brother. Damn 
fine hombre, my brother. You'd like 
him, Doc. Her room was jest as she 
left it, ’n it-seemed like I wanted-a soo- 
venir so I took th’ case of toilet tools.” 

He poured out with an unsteady hand 
the last of the second bottle. 

“Y’ know, Doc, them tools. somehow 

remind me of Daisy ’n I’ve always kept 
them, through thick ’n thin. They’re at 
my shakedown ‘now. They’re so fine, ’n 
purty, ’n there’s-so many of them little 
irons that I don’t understan’, ’n I’m 
most afraid t’ touch them. ’N when I 
feel lonesome like tonight, Doc, I go 
’n get them out, ’n look at them, ’n 
wonder what they mean . , . ’n think 
of Daisy. I'd a gone t’ hell fer that 
little girl, Doc. Think I'll go home, 
now, ’n look at them.” 
+ He stumbled to his feet. “Si, hom- 
bre. . . st, hombre . . . think I'll go 
home and set up with Daisy. ‘Night, 
Doc.” 

He lurched off into the darkness and 
his words came drifting back on the 
still night air: 

“Yes, sir, I’d a gone t’ hell fer that 
little girl.” 


Ir was about ten o’clock that evening 
that I received a note saying that one 
of Sefiora Rosa’s young ladies at the 
Casa Blanca was suffering from what 
was believed to be yellow fever and 
would I be so kind as to come at once 
and may God protect me on the journey 
and keep the way smooth. 

The Casa Blanca was a place that 
sefioritas never even thought of, and 
old men referred to it with a twinkle 
in their eye. It was on the extreme 
edge of the so-called Zona de Toler- 
ancia, 


As the night was so perfect I decided 
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to walk and in a short time arrived at 
the Casa Blanca. A servant admitted 
me to a brilliantly lighted parlor filled 
with gaudy hangings and porcelain 
images of cats, and dogs. This opened 
into a second parlor and through the 
beaded hangings across the doorway I 
was much surprised to see my friend 
Kelly. He was seated at a small table, 
a bottle of habanero in one hand, the 
other resting on the bare shoulder of a 
girl, She was evidently part Indian, 
dressed in barbaric colors and painted 
to match. At the time she was singing 
a plaintive little folk song about a little 
bird who had been so unfortunate as to 
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lose both its father and its mother. . . . 
Kelly sat gazing on her face, his eyes 
shining with adoration, and apparently 
much moved by the fortunes of the lit- 
tle bird. I thought of his last words 
as he left me that evening. He was 
keeping his promise as to Daisy. 


On my way home I chanced to pass 
Wah Sing’s shop and glanced into the 
window. Dominating the display and 
crowding the phials of cocaine and mor- 
phine to one side, was a handsome solid 
silver toilet case, each of the many 
a engraved with a highly ornate 


By Geo. B. Jenkins, Jr. 


SMILING happily, Roberta entered her home and hummed her way to her 
boudoir. She throbbed to a lilting melody, for that evening she had an 
engagement with a charming man who— ; é 
She noticed a square of paper upon the dresser. A premonition of disaster 
laid an icy hand upon her heart; she picked up the note with reluctant fingers. ' 
She gasped and repressed a desire to scream. Her eyes went instinctively 
to a mirror; even as anguish twisted her features she compelled her face to 


remain calm. 


“He did this deliberately!” she whispered viciously, thinking of her hus- 
band and not the charming man. “Bob knew that it would ruin me— 


ruin me!” 


Once more Roberta read the note while fury shook her. “Anyone else 
in the world, and I wouldn’t have cared!” she cried. “But he had to take 


Jeanette!” 


She thought of the charming man she had planned to meet; the meeting 
would not occur. She thought of the years to come ; they were desolate, bleak, 


grim with regret. 


“Bob could have eloped with the cook,” she told the unresponsive walls, 
“and I wouldn’t have cared! He could have gone to Europe with the upstairs 
maid, or the nurse, or my secretary, or—anyone but Jeanette!” 

Roberta was miserable. Jeanette, the incomparable Jeanette, the only 
maid Roberta had ever had who could arrange her hair so that the gray ones 
didn’t show—the only one—gone! Oh, desolation! 
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HEN she stood on tiptoes she 
W could just reach up to their be- 

wildering loveliness—white, rose- 
colored, pale blue—the whole flower- 
stand filled to overflowing. | She 
breathed their perfume ecstatically, her 
long eyes half closed, her little mouth 
half opened, and with this perfume she 
breathed in the whole atmosphere of 
the sumptuous room, the aristocratic 
street, all her fantastic childhood 
dreams, expressed in the one term— 
spring in Vienna! 

And as the years passed, whenever 
she came across the too-sweet fra- 
grance of hyacinths, it still meant the 
one thing—spring in Vienna! No mat- 
ter where she was, in a faraway coun- 
try, in poverty and sorrow, hyacinths 


H yacinths 


By Helen Woljeska 


brought back the glamour, and luxury, 
and mysterious anticipations of her 
childhood days, in Vienna, in the 
spring. . .! 

Then a change came. The fantas- 
tic dreams were replaced by realities 
no less fantastic. Surroundings no 
longer mattered, for wherever she was 
she felt in contact with the things she 
most desired. She still loved the per- 
fume of hyacinths. But it no longer 
meant “spring in Vienna.” On each 
slender, curled petal she now clearly 
saw the Greek letters for “woe” 
. .- And hyacinths now mean “life” 
to her, all life, everywhere and at 
all times, the too-sweet blend of 
beauty and sorrow — of love and 
death. 


Dream Brought You 


By Helen Hoyt 


DREAM brought you to my bed— 
(O dream may dare!) 
Dream laid my hands about your head— 
It was a strangeness to find you there, 
To find your lips so near.... 


Will you not give me my bliss, 
Will you not stay? 
Half-met, half-felt—O lost kiss, 
O lips drifting away |— ‘ 
Almost, almost, within my arms you lay! 
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Noisette of Venison 


By Charles G. Shaw 


vois, that picturesque haunt with its 

symmetrical rows of olive trees, with 
its rambling lanes of underbrush, with 
its glossy, mud-baked roofs, and its 
sunken grotto where, it was rumored, 
there once gushed the fountain of per- 
petual youth. However true this may 
have been or the other countless legends 
woven about Bellevois, it was certainly 
a most engaging retreat, and an ex- 
tremely well managed hostelry was its 
Hotel et Restaurant d’ Angleterre et de 
Choiseul. 

In a corner of the Louis Quatorze 
Room of that establishment one evening 
sat Lawrence Gorman studying the 
menu and sipping a glass of vermouth. 
How he thrilled at the thought of those 
gastronomic delights in store for him, 
for Gorman was an old patron of the 
restaurant, and he knew that whatever 
he might order would be superb; it was 
merely a question of selection. Indeed, 
for many years, he had considered the 
Choiseul as possessing the best chef in 
all Europe, and he glowed inwardly as 
he perused the titles that decorated the 
various dishes. 

There was brook trout Amandine; 
and mushrooms sous cloche; there was 
filet of sole Monegasque; and ris de 
veau Renaissance with Madeira sauce; 
there was hure de sanglier aux pistaches 
and asparagus tips provencale; there 
was heart of the palm Mousseline; 
supreme of capon Eugénie, poulet de 
Gram sauté Marengo; red leg partridge 
aux muscats; Strasbourg patés ; Scotch 
grouse with wild rice; cépes sautés Bor- 
delaise. . . . And there was noisette of 
venison Grand Veneur! 


[’ happened several years ago in Belle- 


Gorman paused and smacked his lips. 
Whatever else he might have, he would, 
at any rate, partake of the venison, for 
he was of the opinion there was no 
morsel he had ever devoured compar- 
able to that variety as prepared at the 
Choiseul. It was not merely a dish; it 
was an event. Succulent and tender, 
garnished with a purée of chestnuts, in 
its magenta mantle of sauce, it made 
one forgive one’s enemies and forget 
one’s self, 

Noisette of venison it should be, by 
all means, for the piéce de résistance. 
The remainder of the repast he would 
build around it,, and Eugéne, the 
princely-mannered méitre d’hétel, bowed 
in respect and recognition of the gour- 
met’s faultless taste. 

Caviar d’Astrakhan would make a 
good beginning, Gorman thought— 
caviar d’Astrakhan with that thin, crisp 
toast ever so slightly browned—toast 
a la Reine, they called it. Yes, he would 
have plenty of toast. After that a green 
turtle soup, scented with sherry, he be- 
lieved would be the thing. And, of 
course, a few sprigs of salted celery. 
An haut-sauterne should accompany the 
soup, and, perhaps, a glass or two of 
Chateau-Latour with the fish. Then 
there would be a sparkling Burgundy 
to follow—a sparkling Burgundy with 
the venison. It was a perfect combina- 
tion, and he so much preferred Bur- 
gundy to any other wine at dinner. 
Petits pois & Tétuvé would blend har- 
moniously with the noisette. Yes, cer- 
tainly petits pois a Pétuvé. The salad 
would be Macédoine with Rocquefort 
dressing, and then some wild strawber- 
ries that were not in season, but quite 
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delicious—and very expensive. He 
would top off the whole affair with a 
confiture made in Sicily and some Pont 
Eveque, while a thimble or so of Cham- 
bery Chartreuse should fasten it in his 
memory. And he beamed at the thought 
of the varied delicacies. But especially, 
he dwelt upon the noisette of venison. 
Eugéne bowed for the seventeenth time 
and disappeared in the direction of the 
kitchen. . . . 

It was one of those lazy autumn days 
that awaken strange, dim recollections, 
and dusk was just beginning to drape 
its cloudy cloak over the surrounding 
landscape. Gorman sipped his ver- 
mouth and gazed out of the latticed win- 
dow, lost in revery. In the distance 
Lake Fleury turned from violet to in- 
digo, and here and there a light of 
some neighboring farmhouse blinked 
through the fast departing twilight. 
There was a note of enchantment in 
the picture; there was a touch of fan- 
tasy. Somewhere a song-bird chirruped 
its evening carol. 

What a_ sublime spot, Gorman 
thought to himself. What a setting for 
a romance! Who could have helped 
falling in love in the seduction of such 
a background? Surely it had been 
designed by Cupid, himself. 

And with a sigh of rapture rather 
than regret, he turned his gaze from 
the window, and looked straight into 
the eyes of a solitary young woman 
who sat toying with a cigarette three 
tables away. Ftow she had previously 
escaped his notice he could not possibly 
‘imagine, for so startlingly beautiful she 
was that he dropped his serviette on 
the floor and came very nearly upsetting 
his glass of vermouth. Indeed, she 
seemed the loveliest creature he had 
ever beheld. Great, lustrous, jet-black 
eyes shone from beneath a mass of au- 
burn curls; her lashes were long and 
curved, and her exquisitely-chiseled 


mouth resembled a rose-bud in June. 
Like flawless ivory was her complexion, 


NOISETTE OF VENISON 


Gorman swallowed a mouthful of air, 
and adjusted his already perfectly ar- 
ranged tie. 

The caviar arrived, and in lackadaisi- 
cal fashion he went through the motions 
of nibbling it, while the young woman 
daintily sipped her coffee and blew thin 
puffs of smoke from her pretty, pouting 
lips. With the advent of the soup, 
which was attended by three waiters 
amid considerable ceremony, Gorman 
shook himself and proceeded to gulp 
down three spoonfuls of it. The per- 
fect cuisine of the Choiseul was alas! 
wholly lost upon him. The sauterne 
remained untouched, and the filet of 
sole, bathed in a sauce of nectar and 
garnished with mushrooms and truffles, 
served merely as something with which 
to play. 

Thrusting aside her cigarette, the 
lovely creature gathered together cer- 
tain trinkets and paraphernalia, so es- 
sential to the feminine sex, and directed 
her waiter to bring the bill: she was 
preparing to leave. But he must not 
lose sight of her, Gorman cried to him- 
self. No, not for.an instant. And she 
might be gone at any moment. Who 
was she? Where was she staying? He 
must meet her, at all events. And every- 
thing else paled into complete insignifi- 
canice. 

Then, with the grace of a gazelle, she 
quietly rose from the table and glided 


slowly toward the door. er ~ 
“But the wnoisette, M’sieu! The 


noisette!” Eugene entreating. 
“Surely, M’sieu, you are not going be- 
fore the noisette. The spécialité of the 
house, and the chef has prepared it 
with such very great pains.” And a 
note of heartfelt sorrow crept into his 
squeaky voice. 

Gorman waved him aside, at the same 
time thrusting into his outstretched 
hand a folded banknote. 

“Damn the noisette!” he muttered, 
and passed out of the room. 
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The Desperado 


By Gene Markey 


HE ancient plainsman, lying be- 

hind a screen of buck-brush and 

scrub pine high among the rocks, 
suddenly lifted his head. Below on the 
winding road one of the Transportation 
Company’s red buses, filled with tour- 
ists, rumbled into view; and as old Ned 
Beetle peered down from his vantage 
point, it disappeared around a curve 
into the Big Thompson Cajfion. 

“Hm!” Old Ned Beetle’s wrinkled, 
weather-beaten jaws moved, and he 
spat tobacco-juice over the cliff. Be- 
neath the wide brim of his battered hat 
his faded blue eyes squinted toward the 
dust cloud that hovered in the wake of 
the red bus. That vehicle, the evolu- 
tion of the stage-coach of slower days 
in these mountains, carried ten tourists 
from Denver to Estes Park. It was 
July, and the tourist season was at its 
height; each morning five or six red 
buses, a few minutes apart, passed this 
point. Suppose there were five of them 
with ten passengers each—that would 
be fifty tourists. Now it were only 
plausible to speculate that each tourist 
would have, upon his or her person, 
money and valuables to the extent of, 
say, ten dollars; some of them more. 
But fifty tourists, at ten dollars each, 
would amount to five hundred dol- 

“Ain’t sech a bad idee!” 

Slowly old Ned Beetle got to his feet 
and spat again, and ran a gnarled finger 
across his drooping, tobacco-stained 
gray mustaches. He was attired in a 
collarless blue cotton shirt, a nonde- 
script vest, and worn checked trousers 
tucked into old-fashioned high boots 
from which protruded huge silver 


spurs. A romantic and picturesque fig- 
ure of the old West, one might have re- 
marked; but, hearing it, Ned Beetle 
would have scowled ferociously. Sev- 
enty he was, yet he railed at encroach- 
ing old age—denied, in fact, that it ex- 
isted or in any way slowed up his 
activities. Indeed, his very presence 
this morning, on the~high cliff above 
the cafion road, bore witness to his de- 
fiance of time. 

Some twenty years before, Ned 
Beetle, road-agent par excellence, once 
the terror of three states, had held up 
his last U. P. train. Various influences, 
chief among them his good wife, had 
caused him to renounce his colorful ca- 
reer of crime. Then, too, there was a 
certain ambitious young sheriff in Mon- 
tana who, attracted by the price upon’ 
Ned Beetle’s head, had sworn to take 
him, dead or alive.. Even then the old 
West was changing. . . . Those novel 
forces, law and order, were each day 
making themselves unpleasantly con- 
spicuous throughout the cow country. 

. .« Tom Horn had just been hanged 
in Cheyenne. . . . Stage coaches, once 
his pleasure to hold up, were giving way 
to trains—and it was _ considerable 
bother to stop a train... . 

Moved, as we say, by various influ- 
ences, Ned Beetle had, with his wife, 
Sarah, migrated from the scenes of 
many of his dark deeds to the more 

aceful mountains of Colorado, where 

e had settled down upon a little ranch 
—and been promptly forgotten. Sheriffs 
had come and sheriffs had gone, but 
Ned Beetle, upon whose head there had 
been, for fifty years, a price, had never 

been captured. 
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The sun was almost overhead in the 
blue sky this July morning as he scram- 
bled through underbrush down the hill- 
side to a patch of grass, where his 
horse, Susie, grazed peacefully, reins 
hanging. Susie, like her owner, was a 
relic of other days; a fat buckskin mare 
with one-glass eye, and bearing ornate 
trappings—a beaded bridle and an an- 
tique Mexican saddle, with a “pancake” 
horn and the words “Ned Beetle” 
carved across the low cantle. 

“Ho, thar!” growled the outlaw of 
other days, catching up the reins. His 
tone inferred that Susie would have 
pranced spiritedly away, yet, in truth, 
the ancient horse stood docilely, head 
bowed, while he climbed stiffly into the 
saddle. Then, with a jingle of spurs, 
they were off at a jolting trot across 
the rolling plains toward Ned Beetle’s 
little ranch midway between Fort 
Collins and the Big Thompson cafion 
road. 

“Say they was fifty o’ them tourists,” 
he muttered to himself as Susie jogged 
along, “an’ s’pose they’d be ten dollars 
apiece on *em—that ’ud be five hundred 
dollars. By jeeminy, I'll do it!” 


II 


TuHat evening as Sarah Beetle put 
away the dishes in the kitchen of the lit- 
tle old log ranch-house, she observed 
her spouse taking down from over the 
stone fireplace his two long-barreled 
Colt .45s. Curious, the good woman 
paused. He possessed a rifle, used for 
game; these antique Colts, with their 
bone handles, were grim souvenirs of 
Ned Beetle’s spectacular career as a 
road-agent and bad-man from 1873 to 
1904. Not in nineteen years had they 
been removed from the antelope horns 
on which they hung over the fireplace, 
save for their weekly cleaning. And 
Sarah Beetle happened to know that 
both pistols had been cleaned two days 
before. 

The ancient outlaw, unaware that his 
better half watched from the kitchen 
doorway, balanced them affectionately 
in his hands, thrust them inside his belt 


and brought them forth with a quick 
“draw.” 

“Ned Beetle!” 

With a guilty start he whirled about, 
attempting to hide the long pistols be- 
hind him. 

“What ’re you doin’ with them 
guns?” 

“Huh?” he stammered, evading the 
sharp scrutiny of Mrs. Beetle. “Why, 
I-I heerd a coyote out by the corral las’ 
night, an’ I jes’ nachally—” 

“Coyote, nothin’!” sniffed his wife. 
“You aint never used them on coyotes.” 

“Wa-al, Sary,” old Ned Beetle 
grinned sheepishly, “this might a-ben a 
wolf!” 

Shaking her head at this evasion of 
truth, Mrs. Beetle proceeded to her do- 
mestic duties in the kitchen, and the 
man, on whose head there had been for 
fifty years a price, sat him down and 
reached for the bottle of oil, the wire 
and little rag with which he cleaned his 
beloved pistols. 

In the stone fireplace a cheery blaze 
of pine sticks crackled, and as Ned 
Beetle sat spinning the cylinders of the 
long-barreled Colts and listening to each 
click, a mellow mood of reminiscence 
stole over him. Somehow, the feeling 
of these guns in his hands always 
brought back thoughts of other days. 
Other days—better days! Old Ned 
Beetle sighed. Life here on the little 
ranch with Sarah was comfortable—but 
dull. True enough, Sarah was a superb 
cook, but his adventurous soul, even at 
seventy, yearned for something beyond 
a perfectly baked apple pie. That was 
the trouble—an adventurous soul! Old 
Ned Beetle craved excitement. 

For nearly twenty years now the 
stream of his life had run on unevent- 
fully, peacefully, like a brook at sunset, 
yet during the thirty years preceding 
1904 this life had been a turbulent 
mountain river. . . . The figure 
vaguely pleased him. A smile crept over 
his weather-beaten features and a far- 
away look showed in his eyes. . . . 

What a life he had led! Memories 
of bold deeds fluttered pleasantly 
across his mind... . The time he had 
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stuck up his first stage, a few ntiles 
from Fort Laramie, one sunny autumn 
afternoon in ’73. . . . Other daring 
jobs, on other stage lines, down 
through the years, when Wells-Fargo 
strong-boxes were a source of comfort- 
able revenue. . . . One event stood 
out in his memory: The time he had 
been shot in a getaway by “Toothpick” 
McClelland, the boy driver of the John 
Zimmerman stage... . That was the 
day he had met Sarah. Sarah had been 
a passenger inside the coach—and one 
glance from her tranquil blue eyes had 
vanquished him—/rim, Ned Beetle, the 
desperado no sheriff’s posse had ever 
been able to capture! 

The retired outlaw grunted. Yes, 
Sarah had been his undoing. He should 
never have married her. Matrimony, as 
many another artist learned, had inter- 
fered with a brilliant career. Life had 
never been the same since: Sarah had 
reformed him. For twenty years, now, 
he had wasted away upon this peaceful 
ranch, missing sadly the by-gone days: 
the dashing attacks upon stage-coaches, 
skirmishes with waring Sioux, gorgeous 
revels in the bar-rooms of Deadwood 
and Dodge City and Cheyenne, unfor- 
gettable thrills when U. P. trains halted 
at his command. The old days! 

In the firelight a flush of youth 
seemed to stain the withered cheeks of 
Ned Beetle, and his faded blue eyes 
gleamed. With infinite care he loaded 
both pistols and spun the cylinders. To- 
morrow was a new day! 

For nearly a score of years he had 
languished among these sleepy Colorado 
mountains—a forgotten desperado. 
Well, he would be a forgotten desperado 
no longer! Revolt stirred his soul—re- 
volt against the dull reform with which 
Sarah had shackled him. Time was 
when the name of Ned Beetle struck 
terror to passengers On many a stage 
line. Tomorrow he would show the 
world Ned Beetle was not dead. “Not 
dead, but sleeping!” Grimly he 
chuckled. Let this new sheriff look 
out! Stiffly, yet none the less defiantly, 
he stood up, pistols in hand. Tomor- 
tow Ned Beetle would once more take 


to the road—to hold up the red bus 
carrying tourists to Estes Park! 


Ill 


Tuat night he slept but fitfully. The 
old excitement seemed to run hot in his 
blood, and when gray dawn crept in 
at the little cabin windows, Ned Beetle 
was up and pulling on his boots. 

“My stars!” reproved Sarah, peering 
at him from the cozy warmth of the 
bed, “What ails you, anyhow? You 
ain't slep’ a wink!” 

“Sary,” replied the desperado, has- 
tening out, lest she observe the guilty 
look upon his face. “This morning J 
aim t’ start yer fire ’n the stove. An’ if 
you like, I'll git the breakfus’.” 

“Ned Beetle,” exclaimed the good 
woman, suspicion and asthma in her 
voice, “if you ain’t the biggest liar! 
Somethin’s wrong, an’ I know it! 
What ails you?” 

But he had fled. A moment later she 
heard him rattling pots and pans in the 
a and a perplexed sigh escaped 

T. 

“That ol’ fool’s up to somethin’,” she 
muttered. “There’s a queer look in 
his eye!” 

After breakfast Ned Beetle took up 
his old rawhide reata and set forth for 
the pasture, below the corral. Old 
Susie was turned out each night to 
graze ; and each morning, as if she were 


_a fractious colt, Ned Beetle went 


through the process of roping her. Per- 
haps it amused him to fancy that the 
rope was necessary, but at any rate, for 
twenty years he had caught Susie in that 
manner ; and each morning the ancient 
mare stood patiently while the rawhide 
loop sang through the air and settled 
over her bowed head. 

On this particular morning, as he 
buckled on the fancy bridle, Ned Beetle 
roared, “Ho! Stan’ still, thar!” as if 
old Susie had been a pitching bronco. 
And docilely she stood while her 
Navajo blanket was put on, and the 
great carved saddle, with its “pancake” 
horn and tappaderos, cinched. 

The sun was climbing over the 
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ragged rim of mountains, and the sky 
was a cloudless blue as old Ned Beetle 
rode jauntily past the log ranch-house. 
From the kitchen doorway Sarah hailed 
him. 

“Whar you goin’?” 

“T’ the store,” replied her lord, 
evading the suspicious glance she cast 
upon him. 

“Ned Beetle, you come back here!” 

“Ain’t got time!”  Hastily he 
touched old Susie’s fat sides with his 
huge silver spurs, and jogged out of 
sight around the corral shed. Here he 
dismounted. Under a_ soap _ box, 
wrapped round with a blue cotton ban- 
dana, lay the twin .45 Colt’s. He had 
hidden them there before Sarah was out 
of bed. Eagerly Ned Beetle seized 
them, and thrust them in his belt. Then 
he tied the blue cotton bandanna loosely 
about his throat. Sarah suspected 
something. It would never do for her 
to discover the object of this early 
morning foray. Losing no time he re- 
mounted the elderly bucksin mare. 

“Go ‘long, thar!” And with a jingle 
of spurs he rode off through the fra- 
grant pine trees, and down the trail. 


IV 


On the cliff above the cafion road, 
Ned Beetle drew rein and squinted up 
at the sun. The hour was close to ten: 
in a short while the transportation 
Company’s red buses would be rolling 
along into the Big Thompson cafion. 

Two days before he had blazed a 


. little trail down through the scrub 


ines and underbrush, to the road. 
wn this hidden trail he now pro- 
ceeded, the faithful Susie picking her 
steps with nicety. In a clump of trees 
beside the road, he dismounted, and the 
old horse, sighing, stooped to crop such 
spare green weeds as grew there. 

For some twenty minutes—though to 
him, it seemed hours—Ned Beetle 
crouched there, waiting, a strange ex- 
citement quickening his pulses. Not in 
twenty years had he experienced such 
an expectant thrill. Ah, this was the 
life! Adventure—romance! 


THE DESPERADO 


From down the road the sound of an 
approaching motor. Swiftly the des- 
perado adjusted the blue bandanna as 
a mask over the lower half of his face, 
and drew the pistols in readiness. 

“Hell!” 

The automobile that rounded the 
curve into view proved to be no red 
bus, but merely a battered, a panting 
Ford, bearing a Nebraska license, and 
several people, children and dogs, with 
bedding, lanterns and an ice-box tied 
on the rear. 

Thrusting the pistols back imto his 
belt, the roadagent ducked low among 
the bushes and allowed the car to rattle 
past in safety. It had never been said 
of him, even in the wildest days of his 
career, that Ned Beetle robbed the 


r. 

Another twenty minutes passed, and 
then, from down the road came the un- 
mistakable rumble of a red bus. This 
time it was business! Old Susie, reins 
hanging, stood ready. In his mind’s eye 
Ned Beetle saw the driver and ten tour- 
ists, pockets inside out, standing, hands 
in air, backs to the road, while he es- 
caped up his secret trail— where no 
sheriff’s posse might follow. With a 
hand that trembled, he once more ad- 
justed the bandanna, drew his Colt’s 
.45’s and crouched in readiness. The 
sound of the approaching motor-stage 
came louder. 

Then, as he waited, it rounded the 
curve into view, and rumbled toward 
him up the road, swirling a cloud of 
dust—a large red bus, crowded with 
tourists. Of a sudden Ned Beetle, 
once the terror of three states, leaped 
rheumatically out from the wunder- 
brush brandishing his long-barrelled 
pistols. 

Melodrama! The stage-driver, a 
pink-cheeked college youth, jammed on 
his brakes, and with many creaks the 


big red bus slid to a stop. A woman - 


screamed. There in the middle of the 
road stood the menacing figure of a 
masked bandit. A scene such as might 
have been enacted in the Black Hills in 
the old days! Yet before Ned Beetle 
had time to steady his own nerves, flour- 
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ish his guns and demand the money and 
valuables of the passengers, something 
happened. The bushes by the roadside 
parted, and appeared the figure of a 
woman—an old woman in a faded blue 
gingham dress, with a pink wool shawl 
clutched about her shoulders. 

“Ned Beetle!” and old voice quavered 
as the tourists huddled together in trepi- 
dation. 

A startled oath broke from the ban- 
danna that masked the desperado’s fea- 
tures; the pistols wavered, and he 
whirled around—to find himself staring 
into the snapping black eyes of his 
wife. 

“What’re you up to—you ol’ fool 
Belligerently Sarah advanced into the 
road toward him. “I’ll show you! Now 
you march home!” 

The outlaw gasped, staggered back- 
ward, turned and bolted into the bushes. 
Catching up old Susie’s reins he made 
a wild spring for the saddle, clapped 
spurs to the mare, and fled precipitously 
up the trail. 


Tuat night as blue shadows length- 
ened over the mountains, Ned Beetle, 
once the terror of three states, sat silent 
before a crackling blaze on his own 
hearth. Over the mantle, two bone- 
handled Colt .45s hung from a pair of 
antelope’s horns, their long barrels 
gleaming in the firelight. 

Sarah Beetle, coming in from the kit- 
chen, paused with a sharp glance toward 
her spouse. 

“Humph!” she observed caustically. 
“Should think you’d be ashamed o’ 
yerself—actin’ up that-a-way—an’ at 
your age! Whut you need, Ned Beetle, 
is a nurse!” 

The aged desperado stirred uneasily 
in his chair. 

“The next time,” she threatened, “I 
— you up tany o’ yer ol’ tricks, 

“Hell!” grunted Ned Beetle. With 
a long-drawn sigh, he spat vindictively 
into the fire. “Hell!” 


The Dance 
By Jay Jarrod 


T HE floor was crowded with pirouetting couples and the orchestra was 
playing a catchy one-step that set the toes a-tingling and the head 


a-reeling. 


“Don’t you adore this thing they’re playing?” gushed my, partner, and I 


turned my head to murmur assent. Then, suddenly, my thoughts seemed to 
snap within me. The whole business was so brazen, so unabashed, ‘so bold. 
Here was I clasping to my breast a woman I had never set eyes upon an hour 
previous, a woman whose lips almost touched my own, whose arm entwined 
my shoulder, and whose husband sat yawning not a dozen feet away. 


Life 
By Floyd Meredith 


OU are a thread 
Spun out. 
Soon 
You will part from me 
. . .« With a little snap. 
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P hilosopher 


By John McClure 


| AM a philosopher. I have been wrestling with a poem in eight lines and 

a sextet. I am a philosopher. I shall never have dreams any more. 
I would rather make perfect caroms at billiards, play an invincible game 
of chess, or have forty dollars in the bank, than be a poet. I would rather 
be drunk or a wise man than write sonnets that would make the world blink. 


All the sonnets that ever were writ were written in water.... In a mil- 
lion years.... Eh? Will Shakespeare, and Tupper, and I?... In a million 
years. ... 


All the poems that ever were writ were written in water. Even the 


Ballad of Dead Ladies will one day be forgot. . . . 
Too many beers have given me a headache. I shall never have dreams 


any more. ... In a million years... . 


Didos 
By Peter Kerrigan 
MARRIAGE is the result of catarrh of the imagination. 


WHEN a woman no longer gets pleasure out of a simple flirtation, it’s time 
she was dropped from a moral man’s list of acquaintances. 


Love: a mixture of absinthe and paris green. 


W OMEN are much more clever than they seem. That is why they do not 

seem more clever. 

BEFORE marriage a man insists that his fiancée assure him that she 
lives only for him. After marriage he employs a private detective to assure 

him that she lives only with him. 


To the dull all things are dull, just as, to the brilliant nothing is brilliant. 
BUFFOONERY is the pugilist of humor. 
Wit is its referee. 


A WOMAN who asks a man’s name before she lets him kiss her is the sort who 
marries a man for love. 


A LIE is the truth until found out. The truth is a lie until proven. 
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The Chaperon 


By Richmond Brooks Barrett 


I 
iE BENTON was cut out for a 


youthful marriage, just as I was 

destined from the start to amble 
along through life as a confirmed 
bachelor. I had the unfortunate faculty 
of being able to get out of my own skin 
and view my actions objectively. Ben- 
ton, however, was always losing his 
head and plunging into romantic adven- 
tures. Once a woman attracted him, 
he saw her alone. He had no idea 
whether he was acting like a fool or like 
an inspired lover. The poor fellow, by 
an unfortunate mischance, did not land 
a wife in his youth; the point was that 
it required a certain maturity and so- 
phistication to start him reeling. Those 
assets, combined with beauty, are to be 
found only in married women. So 
married women it was, from the very 
beginning. Benton was involved in one 
scrape after another; by the time he 
was twenty-five, he possessed a rather 
unpleasant reputation as a philanderer. 
Men with wives were afraid of him. 

That was years ago. Today, Benton 
is merely an object of pity. Though he 
has never married, he is classed on all 
sides in the ignominious roll of be- 
trayed husbands. He is about as digni- 
fied a personage at present as the hus- 
band of the giddy heroine in a Restora- 
tion comedy. 

There was nothing giddy about Alice 
King. As a matter of fact, conven- 
tional virtue had no stauncher cham- 
pion than she. Witness the part I 
played in her life for five years! To 
show you how utterly remote the 
woman was from Restoration stand- 

S.S.—Mar.—7 


ards, I have only to state that I acted 
the unimpeachable réle of chaperon in 
drama. I was no male Duenna, afford- 
ing a sham tinge of decency and tip- 
toeing away at a given signal. Not 
once in the whole five years did I scut- 
tle off the scene; I remained planted 
between Alice and Benton. Their re- 
lation was far removed from the illicit 
plane of the man’s other romances; in- 
deed, the whole business fairly reeked 
of respectability. They were a pair 
beyond reproach. Still, I often felt 
myself a pretty sorry figure in a pretty 
dreary tangle; for, in its essentials, the 
intimacy of Alice and Benton was sor- 
did enough, in all conscience. 

Benton had come leaping up the stair- 
case of my house late one night and 
had burst into the library. “I saw the 
light as I walked by,” he explained, 
“and I didn’t feel sleepy, somehow—” 

He threw himself into a chair and 
sheepishly returned my _ inquisitive 

lance. I read his symptoms at once. 

e was unique, I told myself for the 
hundredth time. Twenty-nine years 
old and a scarred veteran of many 
amorous tilts, he still couldn’t look an- 
other man in the eye, couldn’t simulate 
indifference at the moment of a new 
infatuation. “Good God!” I groaned 
inwardly. “He’s after some woman 
again. He wants to tell me all about 
it and at the same time he’s determined 
that wild horses won’t drag the secret 
out of him.” 

This particular evening was typical— 
at first. I gave him his chance to keep 
the whole business dark. I kept to 
strictly non-committal topics. Benton 
didn’t listen. After about fifteen min- 
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utes of my light conversation, he sud- 
denly sat up straight, and, interrupting 
me in the middle of a sentence, blurted 
out, “Well—I’m engaged.” 

I gave him a startled look. I cer- 
tainly hadn’t expected that projectile. 
I had long ago despaired of a conven- 
tional romance in his career. I had 
expected the procession of married 
women to go on to the crack of doom. 
It took me some time to pump up the 
proper felicitations. “I’m glad to hear 
it.’ I announced at length. “I’ve told 
you often enough that’s what you're 
meant for. When’s it to be?” 

My question seemed to plunge him on 
the instant into melancholy. He set 
his jaws hard and mumbled, ““Oh—we 
haven’t set any date. We don’t know 
just when we'll be married.” 

Yes, tonight «us different. I had 
never before known him to feel any- 
thing but the most boisterous exultation 
in his good-fortune. Once he got 
launched, he was apt to tell you more 
than you had bargained for about the 
adored one. This gloomy reticence be- 
wildered me. 

“You don’t seem too damned happy 
about it,” I ventured by way of prod- 
ding him to something like his old ebul- 
lience. 

“Happy?” he echoed. “No, I guess 
’'m not so very happy. This isn’t like 
the other times, you see.” 

Evidently not! His laconic attitude 
made me itch to know more. “By the 
way—what’s her name? Or aren’t you 
planning to let that out just yet?” I 
concealed my eagerness and evinced 
merely a host-like interest. 

He shook his head and sighed. “The 
whole thing is so peculiar, such a tre- 
mendous responsibility. It scares me, 
I can tell you, when [ think what I’ve 
got to measure up to.” He hesitated, 
then squared his shoulders and an- 
nounced with a suggestion of defiance, 
“Never mind—now—zwho she is.” 

“Oh, all right!” I simulated perfect 
indifference. 

After a pause of lugubrious length, I 
proceeded to manufacture an immense 
yawn and in the midst of it mouthed 


out the fact that I was sleepy. “I think 
I'll go to bed,” I told him, with the 
shrewd idea that he wouldn’t let me 
off without some more definite disclo- 
sure than he had yet vouchsafed. “The 
fire’s good for another hour or two. 
Just stay where you are and make your- 
self comfortable.” 

Benton became at that more than ever 
morose. “No—I’ll get out. I want a 
walk.” 

“A walk!” I gave him a look of 
sheer astonishment. “Why, it’s long 
after midnight.” 

“Is it?” That apparently did not 
concern him. “I want a walk,” he re- 
peated stupidly. “Ic uuldn’t sleep to- 
night if I tried.” At which, without 
being aware of it, he indulged in a yawn 
that put my fictitious one to shame. 
Then, getting up, he remarked, “I sup- 
pose I am an ass.” 

1 did not attempt to deny it. He 
stood facing me for a moment and 
scowling out his perplexity. As 
watched him, I knew right away that 
he was going to telt me something. He 
couldn’t stand any longer the thought 
of his mystery going undivulged. So I 
assumed a receptive air and waited. 

He shook hands in silence and strode 
to the door. On the threshold he 
turned and exclaimed, “Oh, hell! You 
might as well know who it is. It’s your 
cousin, Alice King.” 

With that parting shot he plunged 
out and slammed the door after him. 


II 


Encacep! The word was certainly 
characteristic of the virtuous Alice. I 
realized.at once that Benton had entered 
upon a brand-new phase of his exist- 
ence. From now on, everything would 
be icily regular and proper to a degree. 
I pitied the man—but nobody would 
have thought of pitying Alice. From 
the start, I found myself deploring the 
fact that poor Benton hadn’t blundered 
into another of his haphazard amours. 
A connection with Alice would some- 
how be like standing forever under the 
spray of a fountain. Of course, the 
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cold drops of her favor would be for a 
time a balm to the man’s fevered state; 
he always ran a high temperature when 
he fell in love. But how long would it 
take him to get chilled to the very mar- 
row by the frigid trickle? Engaged! 
Yes, that was typical of Alice. Mak- 
ing their love-affair a perpetual three- 
some, with myself as_ indefatigable 
chaperon, was also typical of her. 

No wonder Benton had glared at me 
when I mentioned the marriage-day. 
He was hopelessly enamoured of Alice, 
he believed her of an unapproachable 
perfection—but just the same he hated 
to be reminded of stark facts. Even he 
could have sensed the cold-blooded 
quality of the arrangements if he had 
dared to allow himself thoughts on the 
subject. Alice King happened to be 
possessed of an elderly husband ; more- 
over, she happened to be living with 
him and tending him in his declining 
years. She would have been appalled 
by the very mention of the divorce 
courts, Instead, she busied herself 
with her plan for a second marriage— 
after King’s death. Twelve months 
and a day she had set apart for a period 
of mourning. Then, on the three hun- 
dred and sixty-seventh day— 

Meanwhile, King dragged on a feeble, 
unprofitable existence for five long 
years. 

Alice was a beautiful, ivory-and-gold 
creature. I never thought of her as 
flesh and blood, somehow. She was un- 
doubtedly in love with the handsome 
and romantic Benton at first—proud, 
too, of her conquest; but she didn’t let 
her emotions get the better of her dig- 
nity. Her sense of fitness was uner- 
ring. When Benton put it up to me 
that my respectable presence was abso- 
lutely essential to their scheme, I al- 
lowed myself to be drawn into it. I 
was to some degree reluctant; I was 
also curious to see how it would all 
work out. It didn’t take me long to 
accept the situation prosaically ; if I had 
been paid for my services I could not 
have been more faithful or uncomplain- 
ing. The three of us dined together at 
restaurants, went on to a play or to the 


opera afterward, perhaps dropped in at 
somebody’s dance later. There was 
nothing lethargic or indolent about 
Alice. I have known few women with 
such unbounded energy ; she was as un- 
tiring as a mechanism of polished steel. 
I held up my end well enough; as a 
matter of fact, I enjoyed being on the 
— almost as much as Alice herself 
aid, 

The queer part of it was that Benton 
proved unequal to the pace and before 
long began to show signs of the wear 
and tear. 

I remember so well one night—it was 
some two years after Benton had bro- 
ken the news of his engagement to me 
—when he and I had obediently accom- 
panied Alice to the Biltmore after a 
dull and exhausting performance of 
“Lohengrin.” As we sat at our table, 
I first became conscious that our at- 
mosphere was undergoing an ominous 
change. Benton was dog-tired. He 


hadn’t the strength to keep up his part> 


of the conversation. All his energy 
was expended in the sheepish attempt 
to suppress his yawns. He would cross 
his legs, uncross them and _ re-cross 
them, apparently convinced that the 
only way to stay awake was to work his 
limbs. Alice was vaguely annoyed, I 
could see. She paid no attention what- 
ever to her lover. She talked to me 
with her usual cool precision and ironic 
intelligence. 

Benton, his elbows on the table and 
his heavy head propped up by the backs 
of his hands, suddenly remarked in an 
injured tone, “I wish we could have a 
nice quiet evening once in a while—” 

He had interrupted Alice in the mid- 
dle of a sentence. She raised her eye- 
brows a trifle, but, without taking fur- 
ther notice of him, finished calmly what 
she had been saying. 

“Why couldn’t we dine with you, 
George—say once a week—and toast 
our toes at the fire afterward?” Ben- 
ton was sleepily dogged. 

Since he had put it up to me, I per- 
force welcomed his suggestion. “It 
would be jolly,” I acknowledged. I 
turned to Alice. “What do you say?” 
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“Toast our toes at the fire,” she 
mused, She flashed a bright, cold 
glance at Benton. “You're getting alto- 
gether too domestic, John. If you have 
such stupid ideas, for heaven’s sake 
keep them to yourself.” 

I didn’t half understand her obvious 
impatience then ; it was only long after- 
ward I realized that, as she spoke, she 
was without doubt conjuring up some 
dreary vision of the coming years, with 
Benton in carpet-slippers and smoking- 
jacket, the top button of his trousers 
perhaps unbuttoned to ease his grow- 
ing paunch, his legs stretched out to the 
logs and his face a picture of sedentary 
sloth. 

She shivered slightly. “I don’t want 
any of your nice quiet evenings, John,” 
she complained. “I for one don’t be- 
lieve in dangerous precedents.” 

Benton had been finding it difficult 
to follow her. His mazed eyes were 
full of adoration and apology; he had 
just enough sense left to know that he 
had blundered. 

“T thought you looked tired, Alice— 
that you’d maybe want a rest,” he lied 
clumsily. He pressed his lips together 
and his stifled yawn inflated his cheeks. 
With his handkerchief he wearily 
mopped at his watery eyes and lapsed 
into a sullen silence. 

The music struck up at that moment 
and Alice sprang to her feet. Benton 
lurched in his chair and half-rose. But 
Alice’s hand was already on my arm. 
“I’m dancing this with George,” she in- 
formed her somnolent betrothed. 

This was the third time in succession 
that she and I had left poor Benton 
alone at the table. He sank back into 
his seat now—and it seemed to me he 
sent an ugly look in my direction. 

When we made our way back to the 
table, there sat Benton, his head still 
supported by his hands and his eyes 
fast closed in sleep. Alice gave me a 
quick look and drew a deep breath of 
exasperation. There was a_ spiteful 
gleam in her eyes as she fixed them 
again on Benton. 

“That is a symbolic picture of the de- 
voted husband,” she announced. “A 
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woman would have enough cleverness 
—enough tact—not to show herself 
asleep with the lights on. He must be 
very sure of me indeed. Wake him up, 
George, and we'll go home. I’ve had 
enough domesticity for one night.” 

e>he turned her back on the table, and, 
after I had got her into her wrap, hur- 
ried away. I didn’t blame her for re- 
fusing to be a witness of the awaken- 
ing. Benton was an extremely hand- 
some chap; but no man at the moment 
of opening his slumber-grogged eyes is 
what one would call a pretty sight. I 
had the queer idea as I shook him by 
the shoulder that his beard had sprung 
up astonishingly during his nap. He 
looked somehow unkempt and soiled 
and almost sodden. It certainly didn’t 
pay, I reflected, to show yourself 
asleep to the woman you meant to 
marry. Leading him out in Alice’s 
wake, I quite understood the glare she 
threw at him over her shoulder. 


III 


BENTON was not tiring of Alice. The 
real truth of the situation was that this 
first respectable alliance of his career 
brought to the surface all the qualities 
in him I had claimed for him in his 
disreputable past. He had soon lost his 
romantic bloom and sunk to the level 
of a husband of at least ten years’ 
standing. I honestly believe Alice her- 
self must have felt, time and again, like 
an out-and-out bigamist. In the begin- 
ning, she probably had the consolation 
of being helplessly driven along, swept 
beyond power of resistance—if not be- 
yond the limits of her rigid code of eti- 
quette. It was unfortunate that the 
man’s fervor should have settled to a 
more equable*devotion. He became at 
once uxurious and prosaic. He longed 
to rest tranquil in his affection. To 
toast his toes before the fire and to 
have at his side her face, lit by the 
glow, to maunder over! Benton, a man 
in his early thirties, had degenerated 
into a middle-aged, middle-class spouse. 
Alice’s stark vision of the coming years 
would beyond question have been Ben- 
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ton’s conception of Paradise. Yes, he 
had been cut out for marriage—and for 
marriage of the most conventional kind. 
He had apparently forgotten that the 
bond between him and Alice wasn’t yet 
legal and indissoluble. So he showed 
himself fretful at our round of gaiety. 
Not that he ever asserted himself be- 
yond a blundering peevishness! He was 
simply a typical example of the heckled 
husband, complaining sometimes but 
never losing the dog-like, faithful ex- 
pression in his eyes. In the end, Alice 
and I had all we could do to keep him 
from behaving in an irrational and in- 
discreet fashion. In restaurants he 
would paw at her arm stupidly, with an 
air of fond proprietorship; he would 
lean over and mumble in her ear. It 
was positively almost senile, his conduct 
at times. I took occasion often to give 
him a stiff talking-to, reminding him 
that it was decidedly perilous to take 
Alice for granted. He would sulk for 
a while and then growl at me to shut up. 

He still proved himself capable of a 
smouldering jealousy. He was forever 
eying me with a sullen absorption and 
snapping me up on the slightest pretext. 
Of course the absurdity of it struck me 
soon enough. I paid not the slightest 
attention to his moodiness. He was at 
liberty to spy on me to his heart’s con- 
tent, to attribute to me all sorts of deep 
motives. He would gain nothing by 
that policy. 


IV 


As the years crawled by, Alice be- 
came ever more icy to Benton’s touch. 
She was manifestly bored to death by 
her life; she had not bargained on the 
ludicrous fate of being at one and the 
same time the wife of a querulous in- 
valid and of an abject stodge. Alice, 
however, was shrewdly calculating. 
Since King’s money was in trust for his 
relatives and her share in the estate 
would consist only of a modest annuity, 
she was not free to do as she chose. 
She must needs consider the future— 
and Benton was rich. I believed that 
she had some pity for her lover, be- 
sides; after all, she had tied him hand 


and foot by the “engagement”; she had 
robbed him of all his old buoyancy and 
charm. He had become so absurdly 
dependent on her that he would be help- 
less without her. 

I did not consider for a moment that 
her cordiality to me might constitute 
a veer in my direction. I knew but too 
well that Benton, at his most humdrum, 
was more attractive to women than I 
could ever hope to be. It was true, of 
course, that Alice in the end snubbed 
Benton unmercifully, even refusing half 
the time to answer him when he asked 
her a straight question. Our three- 
somes resolved themselves into a dia- 
logue between her and me; her lover’s 
part in the conversation was no more 
than a rumbling undercurrent. Alice’s 
policy appeared to me transparent; she 
was striving to goad poor Benton out 
of his deep rut of domesticity, hoping 
to sting him to something like his for- 
mer ardor. 

One day when we were booked for 
dinner and the opera, Benton called me 
on the telephone and confessed chok- 
ingly that he had caught a nasty cold 
from sitting in a draft at the theater 
two nights before. He couldn’t get out 
of bed till tomorrow—would I let Alice 
know? 

Alice, over the wire, wasn’t even per- 
functorily sympathetic as to Benton’s 
condition. “He’s getting fussy about 
himself,” she remarked. “He feels a 
draft wherever he goes.” I really didn’t 
blame her for her lack of solicitude. 
It would be the last straw to progress 
from a real invalid to an imaginary one. 
I myself had noticed how preoccupied 
Benton had seemed lately with little, 
unimportant_aches and pains. It was 
another symptom of his conventional 
state; most husbands get a certain sat- 
isfaction out of minor infirmities. 

Alice’s last words, before she shut 
off, came as a surprise. “I'll run down 
to your house after dinner, George, and 
we'll go to see him.” 

I pondered her parting message at 
some length. Eventually I decided that 
her conscience had given her a sudden 
prick and, to make amends for dis- 
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counting Benton’s illness, she had re- 
solved to pay him a visit of condolence. 

She would, of course, wait for me 
outside my house in the motor. 

I watched for her automobile and, 
when it drew up at the curb, I started 
for the stairs. On my way I heard 
the front door open. “Mr. Pomeroy 
expects me. I’ll go right up.” Alice’s 
voice! Bewildered, I scurried back to 
the library and flung off my coat. This 
wasn’t like her. She might almost be 
accused of overstepping her rigid code. 
My role of chaperon must indeed have 
been played to perfection all these years. 
She had simply got to the point where 
she had forgotten I was a being blessed 
with a sex. Alice didn’t breeze care- 
lessly into a man’s house alone. 

“I came away without any coffee,” 
she exlained in the doorway. “May I 
have a cup, George?” She slipped out 
of her wrap, dropped into a chair and 
gave me an enigmatic smile. “How 
flustered you look!” she mused. “Am I 
as rash as all that?” 

“No, indeed!” I hastened to assure 
her. “This is jolly. Maybe I was a bit 
startled,” [ admitted the next moment. 
“I thought you kept away from men 
unless they hunted in couples.” 

“Hunted!” she protested. “How 
long have you been at that sport, 
George?” She laughed lightly and 
without waiting for a reply pursued, 
“You should feel honored at my trust 
in you.” 

“Oh,” I returned at once, “I’m not so 
awfully anxious to be trusted.” It 
sounded like a gallant speech. As a 
matter of fact, I was viewing the situ- 
ation objectively, without the slightest 
personal stir. If she’d said, “How 
much are two times two?” and I’d an- 
swered “Four!” promptly, the little 
interchange would have moved me as 
much as this banter. 

“Ah—you call yourself a hunter and 
you don’t want to be trusted.” Alice 
puckered her brows. “Perhaps we’d 
better not wait for coffee.” 


V 


THAT evening, as I see it now with a 
full illumination, was comic in the ex- 
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treme. My denseness was impene- 
trable, a thick blackness that Alice 
vainly sought to dissipate. It did not 
once occur to me that she might be try- 
ing to break through my reserves. I 
found parrying her thrusts a pleasant 
diversion. We had a delightful, im- 
personal session of give-and-take, it 
seemed to me. Though I acted the 
blind fool, it undoubtedly appeared to 
Alice that I was keeping her off with 
a wily skill. All the time she was do- 
ing her best to hint to me that she had 
reached the end of her resources, that 
her mental state was pretty close to 
desperation, in fact. 

Alice was not in love with me, I 
hasten to explain. No, indeed! But 
she had got to the point where anybody 
would be preferable to Benton in his 
present condition, and I was the person 
most conveniently at hand. I happened, 
moreover, to be the possessor of a de- 
cent sum of money. I might prove a 
release from her racking bondage. 
With me, she could have practical free- 
dom—certainly there’d be no dreary 
waste of evenings by the fireside. Her 
message that night, stripped of evasions, 
was this: Why not continue as we had 
done these last five years, but, without 
Benton’s being let into the secret, turn 
the tables on him by making him the 
actual chaperon? And I didn’t see it! 
I often wonder whether Alice would 
have screwed up her courage to a more 
definite proposal if we had been left to 
ourselves— 

I thoroughly enjoyed my talk with 
her, I repeat. Indeed, we got on so 
famously that I forgot all about the 
passage of time. After coffee and 
liqueurs, we smoked in the firelight. 

I was staring at the logs during a 
short pause, when Alice suddenly 
touched my arm. “Do look!” she com- 
manded and pointed at her slippers. 
“How absurd!” 

“How absurdly tiny, you mean?” I 
asked her. 

“No, no!” she exclaimed. “I wasn’t 
calling attention to their size. I’m ac- 
tually toasting my toes, George—that’s 
the point.” 

“John will have a lot to be thankful 
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for,” I returned, “if I teach you to 
enjoy his favorite indoor sport.” 

She shrugged. “Yes—I’m enjoying 
it,” she confessed. “But John isn't 
here, you see. If he were, there 
wouldn’t be room for my poor feet on 
the fender. Warmth always makes me 
talkative; and if John were with us, I 
should have to keep quiet for fear of 
waking him up. Do you ever nap, 
George ?” 

“Never!” 

“How nice!” she cried. “You're 
really the most estimable of men.” She 
was silent for a moment. Then, 
“Don’t you expect to marry some time?” 

“I often think it would be a good 
thing—for me,” 1 admitted. 

She gave me a charming smile. “I 
don’t believe it would be any great 
hardship for the woman either,” she 
commented. 

“Oh—the woman!” I reflected. “I 
haven’t gone so deeply into the thing as 
to think about her.” 

“‘Well—it’s time you did, then,” she 
caught me up. “You’re shirking re- 
sponsibility.” 

“No,” I corrected her. “It’s just rank 
timidity on my part. If I could wake 
up some morning and find myself mar- 
ried, I should be devilish happy. But 
I dread all the embarrassing prelimi- 
naries. I can’t see myself going 
through the stages of a courtship with 
distinction.” 

“But no man keeps his dignity—or 
the woman’s respect—during court- 
ship,” she told me. “People get to 
know each other too well before they’re 
even in sight of the altar. Getting mar- 
ried should be a humorous adventure 
with somebody one doesn’t know by 
heart.” 

“You, of all women, to talk like 
that!” I mocked. 

She sighed. “No one’s given the old 
method a fairer chance than I. If I 
say there’s nothing in it, my words 
ought to have tremendous weight.” 

“But you don’t really say it, you 
know,” I challenged her. “Nothing 
would ever induce you to say it.” 


“Indeed?” She raised her eyebrows. 
“T’m not so sure.” 

Abruptly she sat up quite straight in 
her chair and, leaning toward me, rested 
a hand on my knee. She was startled 
—that was obvious; but her voice re- 
tained its cool clarity. “John is coming 


up your stairs,” she informed me.- 


“Your man has let him in.” 

I jumped to my feet in a panic. For 
the first time in my career I went 
through the emotions of a man trapped 
—albeit innocently—with another man’s 


. wife. I saw the thing looked queer; I 


knew it would be difficult to explain. 
It didn’t for an instant occur to me that 
Alice wasn’t Benton’s wife, 


VI 


Berore he had got fairly into the 
room I had bolted up to him with my 
explanations. “So you’re up and out!” 
I exclaimed. “Alice and I were plan- 
ning to surprise you—” 

“I’m not so damned surprised,” he 
muttered with a lowering glare. 

I rushed on at a headlong speed. 
“We were about to run over and see 
how you were!” | 

He was looking straight over my 


head at the clock on the mantel. 


“Twenty minutes to eleven is a queer 
time to call on a sick man,” he let me 
know. 

That silenced me, almost stunned me. 
Before I had recovered myself suffi- 
ciently to voice my amazement at the 
hour, Benton had turned his back on 
me. He stared with a gloomy absorp- 
tion at Alice’s white slippers. 

“Why the devil didn’t she take them 
off that fender?” I found myself com- 

laining inwardly. Somehow, her be- 
ing discovered in the act of toasting her 
pretty toes at my fire seemed to me in- 
criminating beyond words. 

“Your throat is better, John?” Alice 
was casual. 

“No—it isn’t better.” He didn’t 
dwell on his ailment, however. “I got 
uneasy, lying there alone,” he mumbled 
out, still regarding her feet. “I couldn’t 
sleep, somehow—had to make sure.” 
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Then without warning his anger 
flared. “I cali this the rottenest trick 


that’s ever been played on me!” His 
voice in that one sentence had risen 
from a mutter to a shout. He swung 
around on me. “You're a cheat and a 
dirty coward, George. I’ve been on for 
years ; I’ve seen you sneaking behind my 
back and trying to influence Alice 
against me. You've gone too far this 
time and you’re in for a beating, by 
God !” 

“Nonsense!” Alice got swiftly to 
her feet and faced him. “You're act- 
ing like a fool, John; and you're quite 
wrong—about George and me. Please be 
be quiet for a moment and let me ex- 
plain. I’m sick and tired of being mis- 
understood.” 

Benton’s tirade had made me decid- 
edly hot, but I hadn’t plunged into the 
fray. I was still able to view the scene 
from an objective standpoint. I knew 
if I began to yell back at him, I should 
soon appear an idiot in my own eyes. 
So I let the sentimental sound and fury 
pass over my head and contented my- 
self with giving him a direct, scornful 
scrutiny. I was vaguely irritated at 
Alice’s entrance into the row. I had 
wanted only to get the miserable busi- 
ness over with all speed; by refusing 
to add fuel to his rage we should have 
had him spluttering out in short order. 

“Now listen to me, John,” Alice was 
continuing. “I’m glad this has hap- 
pened. It will give me the chancé to 
tell you a few things—for your own 
good.” 

Benton looked down upon her with a 
weary solicitude. “I'll have to ask you 
to wait, Alice,” he said. “Don’t think 
I blame you, my dear. I don’t question 
your motives for a minute ; I know you 
were brought here under false pre- 
tenses. This is between George and 
me.” 

He attempted to brush her out of 
his path, but she stood her ground 
firmly. “Not at all!” she cried. “It’s 
between you and me, first. George had 
nothing to do with my coming here.” 
Her expression had hardened to down- 
right hatred. Of a sudden, I saw that 
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his clumsy anger and the nonsenical 
truck he had spoken had goaded her to 
desperation. She was in a state where 
it would have given her a malicious 
pleasure to tell him she had been faith- 
less, to wound him cruelly even if it 
meant the crash of all her carefully 
builded plans. 

I couldn’t let her do that. After 
these many years—and with the man’s 
fortune practically within her grasp— 
her fury must not be allowed to betray 
her into anything so suicidal. 

Deliberately I interrupted her. “See 
here, John,” I announced. “This has 
gone far enough. 1 don’t mean a 
damned thing to Alice; you know that 
well enough. Moreover, she doesn’t 
mean a damned thing to me. We’re 
sorry to have a pleasant friendship 
broken off—that’s all. We're quite 
willing, though, that it should end right 
here if you suspect me of any treacher- 
ous tendencies. I withdraw from our 
agreement—hand in my resignation, so 
to speak. I promise not to see her 
again—either alone or with you. And 
naturally she agrees to those conditions. 
Just get someone else to take my place. 
There’s no need of a brawl.” 

I had certainly made myself plain in 
that harangue. Benton could do noth- 
ing but snort and choke savagely—to 
show me he still believed me a deep- 
dyed fraud. He found no words to re- 
fute me, however. Alice had examined 
me keenly while I talked ; to her it must 
have become at last apparent that she 
had nothing to count on from me. 

By the time I finished, she had re- 
gained all her cool composure. She 
gave me an appreciative nod and re- 
marked to Benton, “That’s very sen- 
sible. It’s also much better treatment 
than you deserve. We've all been get- 
ting on each other’s nerves lately; we 
need new blood. You can’t seem to 
trust my relatives, John. Perhaps we'd 
better call in one of yours this time.” 

Clever, wonderfully resourceful wo- 
man! At this point I must give her 
the tribute of my belated applause. On 
that critical evening, however, I saw 
nothing significant in the fact that the 
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only relative Benton had in the world 
was a rich, charming and impression- 
able youth by the name of Winfield. 

I helped Alice on with her wraps 
while her lover tramped sulkily ahead 
to the door. I think he was already 
ashamed of his outburst—but of course 
he wouldn’t have admitted it. 

“Oh, John!” I called casually after 
him. “I'll go down with you to the 
sidewalk. We can help each other— 
for the last time—to put Alice into her 
motor. Then we can go our separate 
ways—” 


VII 


Tuat was the last I saw of them; at 
least, that proved the end of my actual 
connection with them. I followed their 
fortunes from afar, however, with un- 
diminished curiosity. In a way, I felt 
like a man out of a job—or rather like 
a man enjoying a richly deserved holi- 
day. One of the most interesting 
things I learned from the renewal of 
old associations—principally in the 
clubs I’d perforce neglected during the 
past five years—was that the whole 
world had a full knowledge of the 
“engagement.” Benton and Alice had 
been spied upon by a thousand eyes. 
Benton’s decline into dullness and do- 
mesticity was everywhere commented 
upon and tolerantly ridiculed. “Poor 
damned fool—she’ll lead him a chase,” 
was already a stale comment. 

I proved to be ahead of the others 
in my vision of the future. Little by 
little, the real truth of Alice’s behavior 
had penetrated to my brain. Benton, 


by eliminating me from the drama, had 
simply compassed his own downfall. 
Had our three-some stuck the thing out 
to the end, Alice would never have es- 
caped the springing of the trap she had 
set for herself. I should have re- 
mained true to my trust; Benton and I 
together would have cut off her escape. 

King died three months after my 
polite withdrawal. When, six months 
later, Alice and the Winfield boy eloped 
under most romantic circumstances, a 
roar went up all over New York. I 
didn’t join in the shout, because I had 
known for some time what was immi- 
nent. I felt sorry for Benton; but I 
couldn’t help chuckling, just the same. 
After all, there was some justification 
for the how! of derision directed at 
him; the dozen or more married men 
he had wronged in the past couldn’t be 
blamed for rejoicing in the fate, so 
similar to their own, that had over- 
taken their enemy. Alice’s coup was 
nowhere condemned; she’d given New 
York a little comedy after-true Resto- 
ration standards. The gust for pub- 
licly betrayed husbands didn’t die with 
the court of Charles II. Benton’s dis- 
grace warmed the cockles of other 
men’s hearts. 

The Winfield boy must have been 
like wax in Alice’s hands. He was 
only twenty-two and romantic after the 
fashion of the earlier John Benton. I 
often wonder whether he will come to 
resemble his cousin further; whether, 
in fact, he will degenerate sooner or 
later into domesticity and uxuriousness. 
I sincerely hope not—for his sake as 
well as for Alice’s. 


Propriety 


By Philip D. Anderson 


A YOUNG lady, evidently a very, very nice one, was standing on the street 
talking to a young man. Her parting words echoed in my ears: 
“Oh! I mustn’t stand here talking to a newly married man.” 
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’D been bumming round in England 
for more than a month, the Firm 
having handed me a ten weeks’ vaca- 

tion, when they cabled me to come back 
on the first ship I could make, as some- 
thing had turned up that needed my 
personal attention. I’d been away on a 
motor trip with some friends through 
Kent and the cable had been waiting 
for me four days in London when I 
connected with it, so I didn’t waste a 
minute. The only ship I could book 
on was the Adriatic, and there was just 
one berth, an upper, left on her. I hated 
sharing the stateroom, but the next sail- 
ing I could get was ten days later and 
I simply didn’t dare wait that long. 

No one was in the room when 

I looked into it as we were pulling out 
of the harbor, but my fellow-traveler’s 
baggage was piled all about. He had a 
good deal—three suitcases, a roll-up 
and a steamer trunk—so.] had some 
trouble finding room for my own stuff. 
Luckily I hadn’t brought a trunk, and 
with the steward’s help I managed to 
get stowed. His initials, M. B. D., were 
.big all over his things, and somehow 
I got the impression he was new to 
traveling. Putting up a mental prayer 
that he wouldn’t be seasick, I went out 
on deck. 

Right then I had a pleasant surprise. 
For the first person I clapped eyes on 
was Mrs. Ilverton, whom I’d seen last 
at a house-party in Stoke Poges. We 
were old friends, and Edith, her daugh- 
ter—well, you don’t often have the luck 
to meet a girl like Edith. 

Mrs. Ilverton seemed delighted to see 
me, telling me Edith was below getting 
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Snoring Over 


By Hildegarde Hawthorne 


unpacked. It appeared that they, too, 
had had to sail earlier than they 
planned, because of the sudden illness 
of Mrs. Ilverton’s mother. 

“T think we got the very last cabin 
aboard,” she told me, “and that only 
because it had just been turned back 
and we happened to be on the spot.” 

I told her of my own luck, or perhaps 
bad luck. 

“I only hope he won’t turn out to be 
a maniac or an invalid,” I said. “Six 
days’ confinement with an utter stran- 
ger is no joke.” 

She laughed and said he was proba- 
bly feeling just the same way about me 
—“but you know you're all right, and 
the chances are he is, too,” she prophe- 
sied. Just then Edith came up, and the 
talk turned to the house-party and the 
fun we’d had at it. 

When I went down to dress for din- 
ner I found my roommate had been 
there before and gone. His overcoat 
and woolen muffler lay across his berth. 
I had asked to have my seat put beside 
the Ilvertons’ at one of the small tables, 
and after a very jolly dinner we went 
on deck. It was a fine night, full of 
moon and stars and the murmur of the 
sea, and we sat together or walked the 
decks in the way you do. I was glad- 
der every minute that the two were 
aboard. Edith looked lovelier even 
than I’d remembered, and that was go- 
ing some. It looked like a pleasant 
trip to me. 

I went below about midnight and 
found my fellow-passenger there at 
last. He was in his pajamas, sitting 
on the edge of the couch, his hands on 
his knees, just waiting. 

When I came in he stared at me a 
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moment or two out of a pair of big, 
dark eyes before he spoke. He was a 
thin, tall, dark, sort of mournful-looking 
man. 

“My name’s Dickson,” he said at 
last. “Professor of Rhetoric at Eggles- 
worth College. I’ve been waiting to 
make your acquaintance before I turned 
in. I believe I have the lower berth?” 

Of course he knew darn well he had 
it, as it was written on his ticket, but I 
said yes, I was sure he did, and that 
was all right, I was able to sleep any 
place. Then I told him my name and 
added that I was sorry if I’d kept 
him up. 

“Not at all, not at all, my dear Sir,” 
he came back, waving a hand at me as 
though he were putting me at my ease, 
“but I hope you won't object if I ask 
you a question ?” 

“Go to it.” 

“Ah—do you snore?” 

“Why, I don’t know,” I told him. 
“Never sat up to listen to myself. Guess 
if I lie on my back I might snore a lit- 
tle, like most other folks. Really, 
though, I don’t believe I snore at all. 
No one ever yet told me I did.” 

He looked relieved. 

“Because, you see,” he explained, 
“T’m in a highly nervous condition. 
I’ve been taking a rest cure following 
a breakdown from overwork, a cure 
that is not yet completed. My doctor 
warned me I must have calm, uninter- 
rupted slumber for at least nine out of 
the twenty-four hours, and by no means 
to have my nerves excited. There is 
nothing more fatiguing, more harassing, 
than to listen to someone snore, and it 
would be most unfortunate— I’m very 
glad indeed to hear that you are a quiet 
sleeper.” 

“Well, if I should begin to snore,” I 
assured him, “just a poke or two from 
you and I'll turn over and it'll be all 
right. But you ought to have got a 
room to yourself if you aren’t quite 
fit—” I couldn’t help putting that in, 
for Lord knew I didn’t hanker to be 
in the same cabin with him. 

“I did try, but I had to be home on a 
certain date and this was the best I 


could do. The perquisites of a profes- 
sor’s labors do not run sufficiently high 
to warrant the payment of a double 
fare. I will now retire.” 

Syiting his action to his elegant word, 
he retired. Crawled into his berth, 
drew the covers over himself, turned his 
back and settled down. Then he roused 
again, turned partly back to me, and 
remarked : 

“T beg your pardon. Good night.” 

“Oh, good night,” I replied, and soon 
after scrambled my way into my upper, 
turned out the light, hoped the steward 
wouldn’t creep in during the night to 
shut the port, and dropped off. 

Presently I was wakened by a sound 
of confused shouting and lay a minute 
wondering what it could possibly mean, 
There were the regular ship sounds, the 
rush of water and creak of machinery, 
the slipping and sliding noises you al- 
ways hear, but rising above them a hu- 
man voice—and suddenly I realized 
whose. 

“Turn over,” it was crying. “I beg 
your pardon, but won’t you please turn 
over?” 

“What?” 

“Turn over—you’ve been snoring.” 

“Good Lord! Why didn’t you poke 


at the mattress instead of yelling at me’ 


that way?” 

“Poke—I did poke—might as well—” 
he muttered some more words that I 
failed to catch, and silence followed. I 
was tired, and it didn’t take me long to 
fall asleep again. 

But not for long. I became con- 
scious of a commotion under me, a 
prodding, a lifting of the mattress, and 
started up with the confused notion that 
I was being robbed. As I did so there 
came a sort of groan from the berth 
below. 

“I beg your pardon,” it was the voice 
of my companion, “but I had to use my 
stick. My finger produced no impres- 
sion whatever. You were snoring.” 

Well, it went on more or less that 
way all night. When the steward came 
in with the morning coffee and told me 
my bath would be ready in ten minutes 
I had just been waked by, the violent 
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rapping of Mr. Dickson’s cane against 
the edge of the berth and the sound of 
his voice, “I beg your pardon, you were 
snoring!” I gulped down the coffee 
and got out and splashed about in cold 
sea water till I felt better. 

“Guess we were both restless the first 
night aboard,” I decided. “Maybe, too, 
I’ve got a bit of a cold,” and feeling 
more chipper, I went back to the state- 
room. 

Dickson was just leaving for his own 

dip. 
“Sorry if I disturbed you last night,” 
I apologized. “Must have been the first 
night—always restless, you know. Sure 
it will be all right tonight.” 

He looked fagged, but responded 
cheerfully enough : 

“I’m sure I hope so, Mr. Walling. 
Possibly I was more than usually ner- 
vous last night. We can only hope for 
the best.” 


Tuat was the last I saw of him, ex- 
cept for glimpses on deck, where he lay 
in his chair wrapped in rugs, his eyes 
shining with a kind of fanatical glare 
from under the visor of his very gaily 
plaided cap, until time to dress for din- 
ner. The weather was fine, the ship 
hardly moved except to plow straight 
ahead, and the Ilvertons and I had en- 
joyed the day enormously. Both were 
good sailors, the mother had a lot of 
amusing gossip about friends we all 
knew, and Edith and I varied the pro- 
gram by playing shuffleboard, walking 
and dancing. I seemed to get closer to 
her every minute, and realized that 
there’s nothing like a ship for helping 
forward a friendship into something— 
something else. Edith wasn’t only the 
easiest thing in the world to look at, but 
a peach every way. 

Dickson didn’t dress for dinner, but 
he was shining up a bit as I came down, 
and greeted me in the somewhat pon- 
derous manner he had: 

“Good evening, sir. I shall be out of 
your way just a moment, please.” 

“Take your time. I hope you got a 
good rest during the day?” 
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He fixed those dark eyes on me. 

“Unfortunately it is quite impossible 
for me to sleep during the day. It is 
one of my symptoms. I am suffering, 
as I think I told you, from a nervous 
complication that requires complete re- 
laxation and undisturbed slumber for a 
period of at least nine hours—but 
though I repose myself physically dur- 
ing the day, the required sleep can only 
be had at night.” 

I couldn’t think of any reply to this, 
so I just smiled. Drying his hands, he 
left the room. 

I spoke to Edith about him at din- 
ner. 

“I was telling your mother I hoped 
I wouldn’t draw a maniac or an invalid 
to share the staterooms with me,” I 
said. “I’ve got something that’s a little 
of both, I’m afraid. He’s nutty on the 
subject of noise and the least sound 
wakes him. I can’t breathe without his 
starting up with a shriek.” 

Edith smiled and wanted to know 
just how loud I did breathe. 

“Who is he?” asked Mrs. Ilverton. 

“A professor in some freshwater col- 
lege—Dickson, M. B. Dickson. Tells 
me he’s had some sort of nervous 
breakdown and came to Europe for his 
health.” 

“T wonder if he’s one of the Mary- 
land Dicksons!” Mrs. Ilverton ex- 
claimed. “I used to know a Miss 
Dickson, a queer kind of girl who lec- 
tured on New Thought and Freud and 
that kind of thing—one of the first to 
do it: She used to talk a lot about her 
family in Maryland. She’d left them. 
because they inhibited her, so she said, 
but she was awfully proud of being one 
of those Dicksons, Freud or no Freud.” 

“I might try singing ‘Maryland, My 
Maryland!’ to him if he gets restless,” 
I suggested. 

“I'd rather like to know what became 
of May Dickson,” mused Mrs. Ilverton. 
“Almost anything might have.” 

“And you hope the worst, mother,’ 
Edith added, mischievously. 

“Naturally,” retorted Mrs. Ilverton, 
with a sweet frankness characteristic 
of her. 
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III 


It was late when I went below that 
night, for Edith and I found that our 
steps suited so perfectly that we didn’t 
care to stop dancing till the last call 
sounded. When I turned up the light 
I saw that the estimable Dickson was 
already in bed and presumably asleep. 
At least no sound came from him, I 
hurried and got into my berth, making 
as little rumpus as possible, but un- 
luckily as I climbed in my foot slipped 
and kicked over a glass that fell with a 
clatter. He groaned, but I wasn’t sure 
that I’d wakened him. 

It didn’t take me five minutes to fall 
asleep, and I don’t believe I’d been 
asleep ten before the old game started 
in. Prod, prod, prod. Bang, bang 
against the side of my berth when the 
prodding didn’t work. And toward 
morning he began to shout at me again. 

“For heaven’s sake, let me sleep,” I 
bellowed, being worn out by then. “It 
isn’t my snoring that keeps you awake, 
it’s your own damned nerves, and I 
can't help them!” 

“Snoring!” he came back at me, and 
there was a note of hysteria in his voice, 
“it isa’t mere snoring—that’s no word 
for your performance! It’s incredible 
that one throat can produce the volume 
and variety of the sounds you give out. 
A whole menagerie would be put to 
shame by them—snores, indeed!” 

Then we both shut up, and I turned 
back to sleep, only to feel the steward’s 
hand on my shoulder and his “bawth’s 
ready, Sir,” in my ear. 

Even the cold bath didn’t bring me 
back to par that morning. I lingered 
over it too. I didn’t want to go back 
to that crazy man in the stateroom. But 
the steward knocked and asked if I 
wouldn’t please make room for the next 
number, so I pegged back and there was 
my friend sitting on the couch half- 
dressed, his head in his hands. He 
didn’t stir. 

That day I moved heaven and earth 
to get my berth changed. No use. The 
ship was crammed to the gunwales and 
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no one was willing to give up the place 
they had for any other. I heard, too, 
from the purser, that Dickson had al- 
ready been trying for an exchange. 

“Says you’re a snorer, Sir. Seems a 
nervous sort of gentleman.” 

I laughed. Nervous! He wasn’t the 
only one. I felt my nerves popping like 
those paper torpedoes kids fling about 
on July Fourth. 

After lunch I fell sound asleep in my 
chair and when I waked Edith was be- 
side me. 

“Catching up on last night?” she 
asked. “And how does the other man 
look ?” 

I glanced at her with suspicion. 

“Was I snoring just now?” 

“Nothing to speak of,” she answered, 
but I thought her eyes were evasive. 

Later that afternoon I saw Dickson 
conversing with Mrs. Ilverton. They 
were leaning over the rail together, and 
looked chummy. It seemed kind of dis- 
loyal to me, and made me feel sore. I 
saw him again in the smoking room 
before dinner, talking to a couple of 
men. As I passed I distinctly heard 
Dickson say, “That’s the fellow now,” 


but when I turned my head in their di- . 
rection they ostentatiously stared off 


across the room. 
It was getting to be rather more than 


a joke. 
IV 


At dinner Mrs. Ilverton informed me 
that Dickson was one of the Maryland 
family, and she seemed quite excited 
about him. 

“He was doing some wonderful re- 
search work, that’s how he came to 
break down,” she elaborated. “Been 
taking honors at the Sorbonne and 
everything. Did you know he'd written 
a book ‘Adjusting the Inscrutable’?” 

“‘Night Thoughts,’ would have been 
better,” I put in, glumly. 

Both ladies laughed sympathetically. 

“Oh, well, the poor man is in a highly 
nervous state,” Mrs. Ilverton said, “and 
then it seems your—your breathing has 
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been quite unusual. His description was 
really thrilling.” 

“I’ve heard that if you tie up your 
mouth so that it won’t open you can 
cure yourself,” Edith added, and it 
seemed to me that her voice was cold. 

Well, I tried it. I was worn out, any- 
how, and ready to do anything that 
would promise a night’s rest for both 
Dickson and me. 

“T hope I’ve solved the difficulty,” I 
told him. “I’m going to tie my mouth 
up so it won’t open, and then I think 
we'll be O.K.” 

“Please God,” he muttered, but didn’t 
seem specially uplifted. 

I had a lot of trouble fixing myself 
up. Had to knot the handkerchief 
awfully tight to keep my jaws shut, and 
the knot fairly bored into me. I tried 
it on top of my head, under my chin 
and over one ear, but it was horribly 
uncomfortable, and finally I decided to 
use surgeon’s plaster as well. I at- 
tached two strips carefully, one end of 
each over the upper and one under the 
lower lip. Then I loosened the handker- 
chief a trifle and lay down. It wasn’t 
any too pleasant, but I felt it would do 
the trick, and presently I fell asleep. 

I must have slept good and hard, for 
when I waked it was to an awful com- 
motion going on in the room, and the 
light was up too. Dickson was positively 
howling, and beating on the side of the 
berth with his cane. 

“Take it off, take it off,” he screeched. 
“You’re awful—I can’t bear it any 
longer! I'll go mad. It’s unearthly— 
like a soul in torment!” and he fell to 

oaning again. 

Soul, torment’s about right,” I 
tried to answer, but I couldn’t speak a 
word. That confounded plaster seemed 
to have shrunk, and it was stuck to my 
lips too—fearful! I really did seem to 
be strangling, and I felt for a moment 
or two that I was going to die in that 
ridiculous situation. Then I got hold 
of a pair of scissors and managed to slit 
the two bands of plaster, and snatched 
off the handkerchief and my, what a 
long breath I took! By then Dickson 
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had buried himself in the bed-clothes, so 
I didn’t say a word to him, but turned 
off the light and lay down. 

But I was done for. Couldn’t fall 
asleep. I was getting afraid to sleep. 
I’d just start to doze, and then start up 
with a convulsive shiver, all of a cold 
sweat. I could hear Dickson turning 
and twisting under me—sleepless too. 
Morning and the steward came and I 
hadn’t had another wink, nor he either, 
I guess. 

That day I caught several people 
pointing me out. After lunch I found 
Mrs. Ilverton reading in her chair, but 
no sign of Edith. 

“T hope Miss Edith is feeling all 
right,” I said, settling down beside her. 

“Yes indeed. She’s in the music room 
with Mr. Dickson. It appears that he’s 
quite a musician, and you know how 
Edith loves music. They are trying 
over some new things he has with him— 
that queer, uncertain sort of stuff they 
write nowadays, you know, where you're 
not quite sure whether they’ve got 
started on the piece or are still tuning 
up. I can’t understand it, but Edith says 
it holds interesting possibilities.” 

I grunted. 

“Edith’s awfully sensitive to sounds, 
too,” went on her mother. “The least 
noise wakes her up, and when she was 
a child we had to move out to the 
suburbs, for New York was killing her. 
She’s better now, but any loud or un- 
usual sound will wake her right up and 
spoil the night for her. Very sensitive 
ears.” 

I suppose she knew just how hard a 
jolt she was handing me. 

At tea time I found Edith chatting 
with a young fellow, and when she in- 
troduced us he grinned. 

“You're the man that snores, aren’t 
you?” he greeted me. 

I felt my hands clench, but managed 
a laugh, and said that was something 
_ had to take the other fellow’s word 
or. 

“T guess there’s no lack of evidence,” 
he put in, and haw-hawed again. 

After tea Edith and I danced, but I 
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was feeling so fagged that I asked her 
to break off and sit out with me on deck. 
I got her nicely wrapped up in her rugs, 
established myself beside her and began 
talking over the Max Beerbohm show 
we'd seen together in London, when I 
woke with a start. Must have dropped 
off right in the middle of a sentence. I 
looked at her in a panic. Had I been 
snoring ? 

She was gazing out to sea, but there 
was a peculiar expression about her 
mouth, a sort of held-in, tight look, as if 
she were trying not to laugh—or to cry. 
Just then Dickson came up, muffled in 
a huge overcoat. 

“How about a few turns, Miss Ilver- 
ton?” he wanted to know, and Edith 
got up and went off with him. 

I stayed where I was, and I felt blue 
to the marrow of my bones. 

Both Edith and her mother were con- 
strained at dinner, and right after it 
Edith said she wanted to write letters 
and disappeared. I sat up on deck with 
Mrs. Ilverton doing my best to keep 
awake. She told me a lot about the 
Dicksons, how May had married some 
millionaire—‘see what Freud does for a 
girl,” she remarked—and how Dickson 
was the only son and owned a lovely 
estate in Maryland with a manor-house 
on It. 

“After a year or so more at the college 
he’s going to retire there to write and to 
indulge his passion for music. He’s 
asked us to visit him there for Thanks- 
giving—it would be a most interesting 
holiday, I’m sure.” 

After a while she went below, but I 
didn’t feel like turning in yet, so I 
strolled into the smoking room, and got 
into a little game there. Dickson passed 
through it once and one of the fellows 
at my table looking after him, remarked : 

“There goes a chap that has my 
sympathy. Seems he’s cooped up in the 
same cabin with the prize snore per- 
former of two continents. He was 
telling about it this afternoon. He says 
the man’s superhuman—sort of a mix- 
ture of a flock of geese before rain, a 
herd of laughing hyenas and someone 
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strangling to death. I'd kill the fellow 
if it was me.” 

My mind wasn’t on the game anyway, 
so I excused myself pretty soon and 
went on deck for a turn or two. As I 
left the room I heard them begin snick- 
ering at the table I’d been playing at, 
and the man who had been talking and 
say, “Gee, but I did put my foot in it!” 

I tried another stunt that night. Dick- 
son seemed to be asleep all right, and I 
crawled into my berth without so much 
as daring to turn on the light. Then I 
stuck a piece of that plaster over my 
nostrils. I’d doped it out that if I 
snored with my mouth shut and the air 
going through my nose, I’d try what 
the other way round would do. It wasn’t 
quite as uncomfortable, anyway, and I 
guess I feli asleep pretty soon. 

Not a bit of use. It didn’t seem a 
minute before that devil below was 
poking at me and yelling out, “If you 
don’t stop, I'll murder you. Human 
endurance can go only so far with the 
insupportable.” 

I tried to talk back, but with my nose 
all done up my voice sounded so queer 
that suddenly I began to laugh—sort of 
hysterical, I guess—and the laughing 
sounded worse than the voice. 

The rest of the night was like the 
others—no more sleep for me, and none 
for him either, so far as I could judge. 
That day I couldn’t get a chance at 
Edith at all. I said something to her 
mother about feeling sore, and she 
looked sympathetic but turned the sub- 
ject, only murmuring, “You must take 
into account dear Edith’s extreme sensi- 
tiveness to any harsh, trying sounds.” 
At dinner Edith looked perfectly ravish- 
ing in a floaty golden-colored dress, but 
when I asked her to dance she said 
she’d promised to teach Mr. Dickson to 
foxtrot. “With this feeling for rhythm 
he ought to be wonderful!” she ex- 
claimed. 


I suPPOSE every man’s gone through 
that sort of experience, but it doesn’t 
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make it any easier. I felt I couldn’t bear 
to share the room with Dickson that 
night, and after most of the ship had 
gone to bed I dragged my chair to the 
upper deck, wrapped up in all the rugs 
I could lay hands on, and prepared to 
spend the night there. Sometime be- 
fore dawn I was waked by a hand shak- 
ing my shoulder, and a voice bawling 
in my ear. 

“What is it, what’s the matter?” I 
stuttered. I didn’t know where I was, 
and had a sort of feeling that I was 
drowning. 

“You'll have to go below, Sir” said 
the man who was shaking me. “Pas- 
senger’s ain’t allowed up here at night 
even in fair weather.” 

Then I saw what was up. It was 
pouring rain and I was almost soaked 
through. I staggered to my feet, 
thanked the sailor and made for the 
companionway and my room. At least 
the man hadn’t said a word about my 
snoring. 

I crept in quiet as a mouse and got to 
bed after dragging off my wet clothes 
without making a sound. Dawn was 
breaking, and I went to sleep in the dim 
light of it. Uneasy sort of sleep, for I 
kept hearing what seemed to be the 
echoes of my snores. At last I was 
waked right up, with a streak of sun- 
light across my face, coming through 
the partly drawn curtain of the port, and 
by jove, there was no doubt about it— 
the echo of a snore was ringing through 
the room! 

It was more than the echo—it was the 
real thing! Snoring, voluminous, high, 
resonant snoring. Wonderful snoring. 
For a second or two I lay paralyzed, 
for I actually thought it was I snoring 
there, wide awake. Then it came to me. 

I leaned over and looked below. 

There on his back, with his mouth 
wide open, lay Dickson, sound asleep 
and snoring to beat the band. 

I listened entranced. It was a 
shrieking sort of snore with queer 
catches and breaks in it—there’d be a 
shake and a quiver and then a long 
triumphant note soaring way up before 
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it cracked into pieces with a funny little 
grunt or two. There was a regularity 
to it, a sort of beat, and suddenly I re- 
membered Edith’s saying what a sense 
of rhythm Mr. Dickson had. 

“Don’t lose it even in sleep,” I 
thought, and chuckled. 

Just at that moment the steward came 
to the door. I made a sign to keep 
quiet and we both listened to the sounds 
coming from Dickson. 

“Good at it, isn’t ’e, sir?” the 
steward whispered presently. “You 
must be a pretty sound sleeper, Sir, 
beggin’ your pardon, if you’ve been 
able to sleep through the noise.’e makes. 
Somethin’ wonderful, isn’t it, Sir?” 

I loved that steward. Tears of af- 
fection for him almost welled into my 
eyes, and his tip doubled at that instant. 

“You’ve heard him before?” I in- 
sisted. 

“Oh, yes, Sir! 
Sir.” 

“But how do you know it was he and 
not I?” 

At that moment Dickson shut his 
mouth and opened his eyes. As he did 
so he gave a terrific shriek. 

“Oh! I can’t stand it! I can’t stand 
it!” he cried in a voice that sounded 
half demented. “Oh! It’s too awful, 
too awful!” 

My heart leaped. 

“What's too awful,” I cried in a great 
voice. 

“Your snoring,” he responded, and 
burst into tears. 

“My snoring!” . . . I looked at the 
steward, and the steward looked at me. 

“Bawth’s ready, Sir,” remarked the 
steward, and withdrew. . . . 

I flew to that bath. My heart was 
singing. Before breakfast I’d walked 
a mile on deck. After breakfast I found 
Edith and insisted on taking her for- 
ward into the bows where the wind 
blew the smell of approaching land into 
our faces. 

“Edith, aren’t you glad to be getting 
home, after all?” I asked. “Won't it 
be good to be back? Oh, Edith—” 

“T see you’re feeling better,” she in- 
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terrupted. “I suppose it’s getting back 
to your own rooms where—where—” 
she ended lamely. 

“Edith,” I said, “J haven't com- 
plained. I’ve kept quiet, at least during 
the day. But the truth is that I’ve been 
kept awake night after night on this 
trip by that man Dickson. He is the 
most consummate snorer—a troop of 
elephants couldn’t beat him—he—he 
wakes himself up doing it and then 
blames—” 

I didn’t get any farther. 

“I’m surprised at you, Mr. Walling,” 
Edith broke in. “Mr. Dickson has had 
enough to bear on this trip without your 
calumniating him. A sick man, too! If 
you'll excuse me, I'll go and begin pack- 


ing.” 
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And with that she left me flat... . 

I spent the last night aboard in the 
smoking room, drinking. But there were 
plenty to keep me company, so I wasn’t 
noticed. Dickson disappeared right after 
dinner, and once, when I went on deck, 
I heard a murmur of voices and then a 
little laugh from the Ilverton’s corner. 
The laugh was Edith’s, and it was 
Dickson’s voice that I heard say: 

“And you are going to let me come 
to see you very, very soon,—dear ?” 

Yes, that’s all. I’m not able to sleep 
yet without taking a bromide. And 
when I think what Edith seems to be 
letting herself in for— and she so 
sensitive to any kind of unpleasant 
sound—well, do you wonder I’m on a 
diet ? 


Insurgent 
By Elisabeth Clarke 
O H, to go back to the laughter, 


The full years, now it’s Spring! 
Even the reckoning, 


After. 


_ Oh, for the youthful fears, 
Some false lover’s lips on mine! 


The divine 


Bitterness of tears. 


Ah, for the ache and the sting! 
I’d rather be dead and cold 


Than be ald 


In April; remembering. 
MAN who moralises is usually a hypocrite, and a woman who moralises 


<=> 


PEOPLE with pasts expect too many presents. 


is generally plain. 


S.S.—Mar.—8 
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Christopher Columbus, Jr. 


By David Karsner 


I 


ARTON FULLER boarded the 
train. He found a seat in the 
smokers’ coach and placed his 

box of worldly possessions in the 
wicket rack overhead. In his pocket 
he had three cigars which he pur- 
chased at the station, thinking that 
if he smoked his youth would be un- 
noticed. None would suspect he was 
a runayay or stop to question him. 
He began smoking. 

The train was moving now. He 
was starting at last. Men shifted to 
more comfortable positions, and one 
could hear the rattling of newspapers 
as the passengers buried their faces 
into them to read the full accounts of 
the inauguration of Theodore Roose- 
velt. Matches were struck and soon 
the long coach was filled with tobacco 
smoke. It was thick and heavy and 
it made Barton’s eyes smart and his 
throat burn. He wished he had 
thought to buy a newspaper at the 
station. What had the President 
said? He was a Republican Presi- 
dent. Barton’s father had been a Re- 
publican. If he were alive now he 
probably would have participated in 
some ceremonial way in Roosevelt’s 
inauguration. Barton thought that 
if his father were alive he might be 
given a place in the President’s 
cabinet. 

This would make him the son of 
a statesman. He turned the thought 
over in his mind several times and he 
liked the sensation it gave him. Fuller 
would then have been a name of 
national acquaintance, carrying with 
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it power and prestige sufficient to 
keep it bright for many a day. What 
did the Fuller name amount to now? 
Nothing. Absolutely nothing. 

“Well, I'll make it amount to some- 
thing someday,” Barton said to him- 
self. There were vagaries in his mind 
and he did not know how or where 
he would make his name. But he 
wanted so to do. He wanted to get 
along in the world. He wanted so 
much to be something, to build some- 
thing in the world. That had been 
his mother’s wish. Juanita had ex- 
pressed it, too. “I'll get along some- 
how,” he said to himself as he looked 
at his hands moving slowly up and 
down his knee caps. 

Barton was soon startled out of 
this reverie by the sudden thought 
that he might be taken off the train 
at the next stop as a runaway and 
sent home. Home! Where was his 
home? He had not had a home for a 
whole year. He had run away from 
a boarding house. Despite the con- 
fidence that he felt in the justness of 
his step he was haunted by the fear 
that a thousand eyes were turned 
upon him, and he was afraid to look 
around. He sank down into the 
depths of the plush seat and, resting 
his chin in his palm, gazed out of the 
window. It was dusk. Lights were 
everywhere in the streets of these 
suburban towns through which trol- 
ley cars passed at a languorous pace. 
The train dashed by many way sta- 
tions, dimly lighted, and row after 
row of cottages seemed to tumble 
into the black spaces of night out of 
which the train leapt like a mad, crazy 
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thing—lurching and snorting—defy- 
ing distance. The conductor was 
taking up tickets. Barton handed up 
his quarter of a yard of paper with- 
out looking up. 

“Going to Chicago?” asked the 
conductor. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Alright.” 

This trainman had a kindly face 
and he smiled good-humoredly at 
Barton as he returned to the boy six 
inches of his ticket. 

Well, that was all there was to it, 
thought Barton; no one else would 
bother him now or ask questions. 
Baltimore was far behind and in that 
city were buried his father and 


mother, his childhood and—and the 


memory of those evenings at the 
boarding house when the boys and 
girls danced and sang together while 
his sister Juanita played the piano. 
Barton was thinking of Ruth. Would 
he see her any more? How could 
he? She too, was a memory now.... 

One evening as he passed her room 
on the second-floor back, her door 
was open and she was sitting in a 
low rocker by a little table reading a 
paper covered novel by Bertha M. 
Clay. Ruth was eighteen and pretty. 
She was vivacious and her gray eyes 
danced merrily. Her thick yellow 
hair was hanging loosely about her 
neck, and her blue cotton kimono ill- 
concealed an expanse of full white 
throat. She had called Barton into 
her room to show him, she said, some 
snapshots which she had taken a few 
days before in Harlem Square. As 
Ruth bent low to reach under the 
table for the tiny pictures, her kimono 
parted. Instantly the girl became 
conscious of the innocent disclosure 
and with perfect poise she held the 
tops of her robe together tightly 
against her throat. 

Never before had Barton seen any 
girl like this, but he was not ashamed 
of what he had seen. He thought she 
was beautiful. There was something 
confident about her. Ruth was alone 
in the world. She had just begun 


to teach in a primary school after 
graduating from a Normal. Once 
she had said to Barton, “I like-you 
very much. You don’t seem like a 
kid to me. You say such simple 
things so very soundly for a fifteen- 
year-old. You’re handsome too, you 
know.” She had squeezed his hand 
after saying that, and Barton knew 
she liked him. 

As he stood there before her, half 
bent over the table looking at her 
pictures, he remembered the strange 
feeling he had experienced in her pres 
ence once before. What was it? 
Juanita had never stirred him in that 
way. But Ruth was different. She 
made him feel that he was a boy and 
she a girl. The touch of her hand to 
his was electric. The sensation 
eon him and the newness of it 
rightened him. It was queer. Juanita 
would hold his head in her lap for 
hours, and run her fingers through his 
hair, and touch his lips with hers, but 
there was only peace and contentment 
in her sisterly caresses. 

“Push the door to a little, please, 
Barton,” said Ruth, “it makes a 
draught.” When he returned she 
caught his hand and held it tightly 
against her breast. There was no de- 
sign in her movement. It was inno- 
cent enough. It was unstudied. Boy 
and girl were galvanized by the con- 
tact. 

“Isn’t it silly of me to like you? 
I’m so much older than you, but then 
it’s so easy to like you!” She -re- 
leased his hand and her arm encircled 
his waist drawing him down to her 
lap. Barton offered no resistance. 
Electrical currents were racing 
through his body and a new question 
was in his mind. Ruth pressed his 
knees between hers, and with her 
palm against his cheek she held his 
head close to her own. It had been 
only a moment’s pleasure for a lonely 
girl eager to love and be loved even 
in a second-floor-back of a boarding 
house, but to Barton a_ new, 
strange world was thus vaguely pre- 
sented... . 
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The train was coming to a stop at 
York, Pennsylvania. Maryland, too, 
was a memory now, a memory with 
Baltimore, and boyhood, and the 
boarding house, and Ruth. 

“What an easy way to solve prob- 
lems,” Barton thought. “All you have 
to do is to get on a train and go far 
enough away.” Yet, as the engine 
slowly puffed out of the station 
throwing a cloud of smoke against a 
church across the street, Barton 
knew that he had not answered 
any questions thus far on his jour- 
ney toward a doubtful and dubious 
world. 


II 


“Do you mind me sittin’ here, 
sonny ?” 

A large man with white hair show- 
ing berreath a wide-brimmed felt hat 
was settling himself in the seat be- 
side Barton. 

“No sir,” replied the boy moving 
a little further toward the window. 
The man was about sixty, and he 
wore a great overcoat with a wide 
fur collar. This he took off, folded 
it carelessly and tossed it into the 
wicket rack beside Barton’s box. He 
reached into his pocket and drew out 
a long curved stem pipe with a huge 
bowl. Filling it from a pouch, he 
lighted the tobacco and spat upon the 
floor. 

“Whar you comin’ from and whar 
you goin’ to?” The inquiries were 
friendly and spoken what seemed 
to be a Western drawl. 

Barton replied without hesitation, 
but he disdained questions. Always 
he would rather ask questions than 
answer them. A man had once told 
him that was one of the prerogatives 
of a lawyer, and that he might be one 
some day. 

“Goin’ to Chicago, eh! Well I'll 
declare! Goin’ alone?” 

“Yes sir.” Barton’s heart was 


thumping. He was afraid this man 
might be a detective sent by his sis- 
ter in Baltimore to find him and take 


him back. The man’s next remark 
partly dispelled this fear. 

“S’been a long time since I was 
in Chicago. I ain’t been out there 
since the World’s Fair. Chicago’s a 
wicked city, sonny. You'd best be 
careful. But I guess you got relatives 
out there, eh?” 

“No sir, I don’t know anyone in 
Chicago. I’m all alone.” 

Barton carved his body out of the 
plush seat and sat up straight. He 
felt at ease now. This man was 
kindly. The train was rattling along 
at a great clip, and on either side the 
country was black with night. Here 
and there an electric gong could be 
heard faintly tinkling at a crossing, 
and the lights of a little town would 
suddenly appear and then disappear 
in the gulf behind. The man puffed 
his pipe and spread his legs to spit 
upon the floor. He looked at Bar- 
ton searchingly. 

“Did your mother and father let 
yer go ’way like this?” 

“My parents are dead. I have 
only sisters,” Barton answered. He 
forgot to account for James, his older 
brother, who had not lived with them 
anyway. Little by little, and by de- 
grees, the man learned the whys and 
wherefores of Barton’s story, and he 
was pleased with the boy’s self-assur- 
ance and bravado. 

“You're a plucky lad, I must say 
that.” 

Barton was happy at this. 

“I wish you was goin’ somewhere 
else beside Chicago. It’s a wicked 
city fer a lad as young as you to be 
goin’ to. Hold-ups every night, and 
murders too, and bad houses keepin’ 
bad women. No place fer a young 
boy to be in. Sonny, you gotta keep 
yer nerve up, and keep a straight 
upper lip to get through in Chicago. 
But I guess you'll get along all right. 
You seem like a likely boy. You 
look clean-cut to me.” 

There was a long silence now. 

Barton was getting sleepy and he 
stretched his legs out before him. It 
was raining outside, and inside the 
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coach was cloudy with tobacco 
smoke. On a seat opposite an Italian 
took off his shoes and raised his legs 
to the seat, his head resting on his 
arm in the window ledge. In a seat 
behind him a negro was snoring and 
gulping down the smoke that filtered 
through his gaping mouth. In the 
rear two lusty. youths were singing 
“In the Shade ofthe Old Apple 
Tree,” and in the middle of the coach 
four coatless men with tickets to Har- 
risburg were playing pinochle. 

It was a motley crowd gathered in 
that train on Sunday night. Far back 
in the rear of the train were the sev- 
eral sleepers. Barton had seen them 
when he got aboard at Baltimore. 
obviously they were for the rich peo- 
ple. He never dreamed of getting into 
one of them. To Barton a railroad 
train was a nation in miniature. Rich 
man, poor man, beggar man, thief; 
doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief. Kind 
called to kind, and like to like, and 
Barton, a poor little waif, a whiff off 
the human stream, felt one with the 
shoeless Italian across the aisle, and 
the Negro in the rear snoring and 
gulping smoke. 

The train thundered on, screaming 
in the ears of sleeping towns and vil- 
lages too tired to heed. Passenger 
trains and freights dashed past from 
the opposite direction, squeezing the 
air currents with furious impact be- 
tween the tracks and rattling the 
windows. People going and coming, 
with uncertainty, business, pleasure, 
or grief awaiting to greet them with 
a smirk or a smile at the end. Rest- 
less and changing! The ebb and the 
flow! The depths and the shallows! 
The beginnings and the endings! 
These were the conflicting tides of 
fate and fortune compounded that 
beckoned people to move over the 
country, over the face of the world— 
in quest of the unseen, to know the 
unknowable, to grapple, to possess, to 
lose, tq find again, here, there and 
everywhere—world without end. 

The stoppage of the grinding 


wheels as the train pulled into the — 
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depot at Harrisburg awakened Bar- 
ton. He had been sleeping soundly. 
He found himself encased in the great 
coat of the old man who was still sit- 
ting beside him smoking his pipe. 

“You slept like a good fellow,” 
said the man. “Ain’t you hungry? 
Better come out with me and have a 
little bite. We lay over here fifteen 
or twenty minutes.” The invitation 
was accepted with alacrity, for Bar- 
ton was as hungry as any boy should 
be who had not had his supper. His 
benefactor led the way to the lunch- 
room in the station and Barton ate 
heartily. The man paid the bill and 
it was not a small one considering the 
short time allotted. 

Back in the smoker again, the man 
and boy talked. The pinochle quar- 
tette was gone and the singing youths 
were now snoring. The Italian across 
the aisle had waked at Harrisburg, 
and as the train departed he. dived 
into a heavy brown paper bag among 
his possessions on the floor, producing 
half a loaf of rye bread which he 
gashed with a knife that contained 
a three inch blade, a cork-screw and 
a monkey wrench. From his coat 
pocket he fished out a large onion, 
slicing a half into layers for a sand- — 
wich. The remainder went back 
into his pocket. 

Barton watched this scene with 
something of astonishment and 
amusement. The Italian looked 
happy and satisfied. The Negro 
never woke during the hubbub inci- 
dental to the crash and confusion of 
the train entering and emerging 
from the station. His mouth was 
open as wide as before and every now 
and then he would unconsciously 
moisten his thick brown lips. 

“Whatcher goin’ to do when you 
get to Chicago?” the man was asking 
Barton. The boy had not the least 
idea and the question startled him 
into a realization of something fear- 
ful, something about which he knew 
nothing, that lay ahead. Did some- 
one ask Columbus what he was going 
to do if he reached America? uld 
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Columbus have answered? Barton 
had the advantage over Columbus in 
one respect. The boy knew he was 
going to find work. Columbus knew 
not what he would find. 

“T’ll have to get a job right away,” 
said Barton. 

“Well, what can you do? Do you 
know where to go to look?” the man 
probed. 

“No sir,” Barton replied, answering 
the last question first. “I guess I'll 
get along. I can do lots of things. 


‘ They must need boys in Chicago to 


work like they need them anywhere 
else.” 

“IT don’t know anybody in Chicago 
I could send you to, but you try out 
in the Stock Yards. You'll find 
something there for sure.” 

Barton turned this over in his mind. 
The Stock Yards. He had heard of 
them. That was where they bought 
and sold cattle, sheep and hogs and 
slaughtered them for food. He had 
heard that the Stock Yards were the 
biggest in the world. A capital idea. 
He would go there for work at once. 
He had been in the clock and jewelry 
business in Baltimore, but did that 
matter? The stores of Harcourt and 
of Silver for whom he had run errands 
and washed and dusted counters and 
show-cases were only memories now 
with Ruth and Baltimore. That all 
belonged behind the train with the 
smoke that disappeared in ¢the wind 
and clouds. This was a new begin- 
ning. He would start his own life in 
his own way, his sails set for any 
wind that blew. He was free now 
and this was no time to drop anchor 
in the past. 

“I once’ had a boy somethin’ like 
you,” the man was saying half to 
himself. “He was a fine little lad, 
and I thought he would grow in my 
business and take hold of it when I 
got old. Well, I’m old now—goin’ 
on to sixty-two next November—but 
my boy took to drinkin’ and ran 
’round with bad women. I had to 
put him away and he died of con- 
sumption.” The old man _ spared 


himself a gulp by puffing hard on his 
pipe and raising a cloud of smoke in 
his eyes so he could have an easy 
excuse to wipe them. 

“Sonny, don’t you ever drink 
nothin’ but water and pop. And 
don’t you go runnin’ wild with bad 
women. Get a good girl that goes to 
church and she'll do more for you 
than all the young bloods are 
worth.” 

“What does he mean by ‘bad 
women,” Barton asked himself. He 
knew girls could be as mischievous 
as boys, but what of it? 

Barton asked no questions of his 
benefactor. He felt the man’s 
honesty and interest. He must 
know what he was talking about, and 
Barton thought he would find out 
those things later. The subject did 
not bother him, anyway. He was 
going to get a job and support him- 
self without any help from his sister. 
What did he have to do with girls, 
good, bad, or indifferent? There was 
Ruth. Well, she merely happened to 
live in the same boarding house and 
liked him. There was no harm in 
that, surely. The thought occurred 
to Barton, was Ruth good or bad? 
He quivered a little as the thought of 
that moment in her room recurred to 
him. He had not thought it unclean 
then. Why, nothing had happened. 
What was ugly about a girl embrac- 
ing a boy, and telling him she liked 
him, and kissing him, maybe. Noth- 
ing. 

“He wouldn’t mean Ruth,” Barton 
concluded. The thought and the sub- 
ject vanished. 


III 


THE train was tearing through the 
Keystone State toward Pittsburgh 
where it would arrive early in_ the 
morning. There were several stops 
between. Near Johnstown the man 
reached for his coat and got into it. 
Under the seat was his big leather 
bag. 

“Well, sonny, I'm gettin’ off at the 
next stop,” he announced. 
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Barton had been dozing. - He was 
very tired in body and tain. The 
events were crowding him. He was 
aware he was living in big moments, 
but they were wearing him down, 
reducing him at last to a sleepy run- 
away. . 

Barton sat up now. He liked this 
— and was sorry he was getting 
“When you get to Chicago let me 
hear from you, will you sonny? My 
name’s Cook. I own Cook’s Hotel. 
in Johnstown. If you ever get there 
sonny come to see me.” The man’s 
big palm completely covered Bar- 
ton’s hand. The train had stopped 
dead still. The train was like a giant 
racing up a mountainside felling tim- 
ber in the ascent, and suddenly the 
heart stopping and running cold and 
then silence save for a little wheeze 
before the last flicker of life. 

“Mr. Cook! Owns a hotel! Johns- 
town !” 

There was a stiff bit of paper in 
Barton’s hand that Cook had 
squeezed. The boy saw it was 
money. A ten dollar bill! He was 
happy and grateful. The big man 
had liked him and left him a token 
of good-will and fortune. The world, 
how good and kind men and women 
were in the world! They gave with- 
out asking. They not only gave ad- 
vice, but money with it—and a sup- 
per at Harrisburg. Were all people 
so kind to each other? arton 
asked himself. Did big men always 
help little boys like this? Did flaxen- 
haired girls squeeze their hands and 
kiss them? What a wonderful thing 
life was, anyway. Goodness! Kind- 
ness! Sweetness! Tears! Kisses! 
Barton’s eyes were wet with happi- 
ness and gratitude. He loved every- 
thing. The men in the smoker with 
him—he liked them all. There were 
no color or race lines drawn in his 
mind. They were all brothers! 
“We’re all just alike,” Barton said to 
himself. 

He fell fast asleep in his seat. 

The next day’s ride through Ohio 


and Indiana was wearisome to Bar- 
ton. He gazed out the window upon 
the great stretches of farm land and 
prairies, sprinkled here and there with 
a cluster of cottages, a store or two, 
a post office, a little railroad station. 
Every group exactly like the one be- 
fore it. The pattern was progressive. 
There must be a factory somewhere 
where they laid out towns like these 
throughout the country, and shipped 
the pieces in freight cars like port- 
able houses—each store and church 
and cottage bearing a number to in- 
dicate its location on the hillside or 
flatland. 

It was late Monday afternoon. 
Great pillars of smoke were rising 
out of huge stacks. There were criss- 
crosses of tracks everywhere, and en- 
gines were switching box cars back 
and forth; this network of steel rib- 
bon was entangled against the black 
earth which was smeared with heavy 
chunks of wood that held fast the 
shiny cords of steel, and between 
them were cinders and gravel and 
gullies. Smoke clouds hung low and 
an east wind was blowing them to- 
ward the city whose black, sooty walls 
were the factories and grain elevators 
and warehouses sprawling for miles | 
through this lace of steel and wrig- 
gling freight trains that looked like 

uge snakes in distress. The air was 
vibrant with smoke, screech and 
gong. It was as though the devil 
were having his inning at last. The 
faces and hands of men at work here 
were black and imed like the 
windowless walls of the buildings that 
squatted Sphinx-like amid the dirt 
and metal. 

Now there were row after row of 
low one-story and two-story frame 
dwellings stretching over the prairies, 
down the spine of which ran the 
needles of track and trestle, gal- 
vanizing it all into life and <a 
The streets in this section, the south- 
ern wing of Chicago, seemed to be 
paved with wooden blocks, and many 
of the sidewalks appeared to be of 
boards. There were little patches of 
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green in front of some of the houses, 


but there was no life in the grass, and 


the scrawny trees looked as if they 
wished they had never been planted. 
Smoke and grime gave a sameness to 
the color of every house and shack 
as far as the eye could see, and the 
sullen March day heightened the 
drabness of the landscape. It was the 
kind of day and climate suitable for 
funerals, not one for Youth to 
be the groom to the bride of 
Fortune. 

Barton was staring through the 
dirty pane in the smoker. He reached 
over his head for his box of worldly 
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possessions. Men were putting on 
their overcoats. Barton had no over- 
coat, but spring was coming soon, and 
what he did not have he made his 
mind say he did not need. 

“Union Station, Chicago!” the con- 
ductor’s voice called. 

Barton stiffened his back. He grit 
his teeth. This was his goal. This 
was the gate to the West. It was a 
gray gate, to be sure, but it was open 
to him, and he passed through it with 
firm step, his blood running’ warm 
with confidence, his head clear, and 
in his pocket his fingers touched 
eleven dollars. 


O, Forests, Build Me Cages! 


By Charles Divine 


O FORESTS, build me cages ! 
And, fences, weave a mesh 
To keep me from the highway 
Of fury and of flesh; 


For city men are lusty 
And foot it fast in town, 

And women good to look upon 
Go passing up and down. 


O, forests, build me cages, 
And I will never sleep ; 

And weave a mesh, O, fences, 
And see how fast I leap! 


of her, and men dare not. 


EXvY is appreciation with a bad taste im its mouth. 


QED 


WHILE Truth remains naked, she will be avoided: women will have none 
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Two Letters 


By L. M. Hussey 


AESSLE walked into his studio, 
5. closed the door, and locked it. His 

face was a little flushed and his 
sensitive lips were curled into a slight 
sneer. 

He stood inside the room and stared 
about him with an antagonistic eye, as 
if the chairs, his desk, and the piano 
were hostile personages. Then, casting 
his eyes upward toward the ceiling for 
a moment, he seemed for a moment to 
seek heavenly witness of his tribulations. 

He crossed the room and sat down 
at his desk. Taking up a pencil, he 
poised it over a sheet, of ruled music 
paper under his hand. He tried to 
resume the labor of a previous hour, 
that is, the orchestration of one of his 
compositions for the piano. But his 
mind was dull and his ear refused to 
imagine the colors of the orchestral 
instruments. 

“Damn!” cried Laessle. “Damn this 
kind of a life!” 

The fact was, he had just quarreled 
with his wife. It was not a vulgar 
quarrel, but one of those insidiously dis- 
turbing encounters of the intellect, an 
exchange of sarcasms and _ ironies. 
Laessle was a decorous man and Jeanne 
a polite woman. In quarreling they 
dealt in the subtleties of mutual depre- 
ciation. But wouldn’t, the composer 
wondered, a physical row be preferable ? 

“If you threw a dish,” he muttered, 
“smashed a clock, broke up a chair or 
two, you might feel—well, the physical 
exhaustion of an accomplished task. 
. . . Useless to try to go on this way!” 

Indeed, his nerves jangled like dis- 


cordant intervals. He threw down his 
pencil and stood up. He couldn't work; 
the day was lost, a day stolen abomi- 
nably out of his life. He ran his fingers 
through his hair until it stood up all over 
his head like thick grass. His irritation 
passed into anger, and he circled the 
room several times, tramping hard upon 
the carpet. The strings of the piano 
vibrated a low cacophony in sympathy 
with his hard steps. 

Pausing abruptly, Laessle stared at 
the closed door. In the silence of the 
room he thought he could hear the faint 
movements of his wife in her bedroom. 

Probably she was dressing to go out. 
He imagined her at the moment, seated 
before her mirror, thrusting hairpins 
into her black hair, touching up her lips, 
rubbing powder into her cheeks. He 
even saw her plainly; he perceived her. 
slim, white arms, the oval of her white 
face, the contrasting jet of her coiled 
hair. 

Suddenly, staring at the closed door 
and visioning Jeanne so plainly, it sur- 
prised him how little charm he found 
in the vision of her! Abstractly she 
was charming, of course—but for him, 
as an emotional being, there was noth- 
ing moving in her. She was like—tike 
a certain chord, even a strange, uncom- 
mon chord, played too often and 
cheapened for the ear. 

He dropped his eyes and looked down 
at the carpet. In this moment of a great 
admission, the admission of an imsen- 
sible heart, he struggled with a new and 
startling resolution. Against this his 
old sentimentalities took issue, old mem- 
ories, old instants of delight. But 
Laessle shrugged them away, set his 
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teeth a little, and walking straight to 
the door he opened it. 

When he entered his wife’s bedroom 
he found her, as he had imagined, seated 
at the mirror, with her long black hair 
held in one hand, a single black tress, 
while she combed it with the other hand. 

“Jeanne, I want to talk to you,” he 
said. 

“Well, Dick,” she answered, “I think 
we've talked enough for today. Really, 
I’m tired to death of talking to you!” 

“That’s it! I’m tired of talking to 
you, Jeanne. I’m—tired of a good many 
things.” 

For a moment she looked up at his 
reflection in the mirror, wondering, sud- 
denly, at the firm set of his mouth, the 
hard, steady gaze of his eyes. Then 
she turned on her stool and faced him. 

“What do you mean by that ?” 

“Jeanne,” he said, “I don’t suppose 
we're doing a great deal of pretending 
in our own hearts, but why should we 
even keep up the appearance of pre- 
tense? Don’t you think we’ve gone far 
enough ?” 

She did not reply at once. To Jeanne 
Laessle this was an anticipated moment, 
and yet it came now too abruptly. She 
felt cold, chilled, and still her cheeks 
burned hot in the same instant. A deep 
regret assailed her and she wondered if 
the shock of an impending separation 
could revive all the old ardour, the old 
madness. Then she was calm. She 
smiled a little. 

“I was wondering,” she began, “if 
you felt the same as myself, Dick. I’ve 
felt as you feel now for a long time. 
Yes, I think we’ve gone far enough. We 
don’t need each other any more. We— 
we haven't anything more to give.” 

Laessle relaxed a little; his eyes 
softened slightly. But he steadied him- 
self against a curious, unexpected flush 
of emotion. Averting his head, he seated 
himself on the edge of the bed. 

“A divorce isn’t necessary,” he found 
himself saying. “Unless you want it. 
So far as I’m concerned, there’s no one 
else. Maybe you'll want a divorce later. 
What I'd like to do now is just to go 
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away. Id like to take a long trip some- 
where—be strictly alone. I don’t see 
why you can’t remain here, stay right 
on here, if you like. I’ll move out all 
my things. I won’t want to come back. 
I’ve no use for this place!” 

She shook her head. 

“No, I don’t think I’d like that,” she 
answered. “I don’t think I want to 
stay on here. You can dispose of this 
place, sell the house, sell everything if 
you want to. T’ll just take a little 
apartment somewhere. It might as well 
be soon.” 

“Yes, soon,” Laessle agreed. 

“T'll try to look around a little this 
afternoon.” 

She turned and faced the mirror 
again. She examined her face in the 
glass, touched her lips with the rouge 
stick. Save for the soft sounds of her 
moving arms there were no noises in 
the room. Laessle sat in silence, feeling 
a bit unreal—for it was very strange, 
after all, that the end had come and 
both had agreed so easily. 

He felt depressed, and a curious 
sadness came into his spirits like an 
unwelcome visitor. He was regretting 
his old illusions and, at the same time, 
accusing himself for the silliness of his 
regrets. 

At last he stood up and walked to the 
door. 

“Well then,” he said, “you make your 
arrangements, Jeanne. And tell me what 
you need.” 

The woman listened to the sounds 
of his steps as they diminished in the 
hall. She heard him close the door of 
his study. Then she dropped her face 
in’ her hands. 

She looked into the mirror, but she 
did not see the white, reflected image. 
She struggled against tears, but the tears 
welled up into her eyes and in them 
the squares of the windows, reduced 
and distorted, were reflected. Could 
this be the end! Could nothing be re- 
trieved! She thought of running out 
of the room, running to Dick and hold- 
ing him tight in her arms. Then Jeanne 
laughed. 
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“I’m thinking of another time,” she 
murmured. “At this moment I don’t 
love Dick any more!” 


II 


Ir was during the first six months 
of the separation from his wife that 
Richard Laessle completed a symphony. 
He had been alone, and the work went 
easily, with nothing to perturb, nothing 
to destroy the routine of his working 
hours. . 

All the small irritations, arising out 
of the clash of opposed temperaments, 
were effaced. It was possible to think 
almost exclusively of his composition 
and he spent long hours in setting it 
down, in making revisions. He was al- 
most removed from life, and felt a 
unique contentment. 

The work was scheduled for produc- 
tion by the orchestra at one of the early 
Autumn concerts. As guest conductor 
Laessle was invited to conduct the initial 
performance. For some weeks prior to 
this he was busy with rehearsals, and 
busy with the emendations suggested 
by hearing his work played by the band. 

A passage of double-stopping for the 
first violins was found to be clumsy; 
it was stricken out. One of the themes 
in the adagio, announced from the 
woodwinds, was overpowered by the 
contrapuntal brass; the scoring was 
changed. The days were warm and 
Laessle rushed about in his shirt-sleeves, 
tore his hair now and then, blasphemed 
when necessary, and was happy enough. 

It was not until the appointed night 
of the performance that a touch of un- 
rest visited him, Or, as he reasoned in 
self-examination, not so much unrest as 
‘an emptiness—an inexplicable indiffer- 
ence. Even as he peeped out from the 
shelter of the wings at the crowded 
auditorium he felt none of the expected 
stir, no enthusiasm. 

The orchestra was filing out to the 
stage; a kettledrummer was tuning his 
drums, tapping the membranes gently 
with his padded stick. The fifths of 
the violins broke out madly, like an in- 
sane eruption. The noise of the tuning 


orchestra rose to a crescendo of unor- 
ganized sound. Laessle shrugged his 
shoulders. 

Then, as he walked across the stage, 
straight to the conductor’s platform, the 
noise was abruptly hushed. He bowed 
to the clapping from the auditorium, 
wondering again why he remained so 
curiously unmoved. The fantastic 
thought assailed him that to conduct this 
music was needless—he cared not 
whether it was heard or not. Yet he 
lifted his baton and the first violins 
broke into a nervous sawing on the 
upper E strings, taken up, an instant 
later, by the second Violins a third 
lower, and progressing through all the 
choirs with a great verve, until, amid 
these dismaying sounds, a clear and 
lovely tune arose from the clarinets, 
subduing by its magic the first burst of 
the full orchestra. 

Laessle conducted mechanically. The 
first movement ended with a tutti, and 
with the abrupt cessation of sound, he 
turned to receive the applause of the 
audience. Then, as he bowed, and 
grimaced a smile, his eyes were arrested 
by the sight of a woman, close to the 
stage, centrally located in the orchestra 
seats. She was looking up at him, 
seriously, thoughtfully. 

It was Jeanne. 

All the interval during which he con- 
ducted the second movement, he was 
impatient to turn again, to catch sight 
of her once more. This was an urge 
upon which he attempted no reasoning. 
It was~a kind of necessity. 

From that unique presence a signifi- 
cance came to him. The emptiness of 
the previous moments had departed. He 
gazed at her steadily when he turned 
the second time, but she did not meet 
his eyes. A short intermission followed 
and the orchestra left the stage. When 
Laessle came back with them Jeanne, 
for whom he searched at once, was gone. 

An hour later he switched on the 
lights in his apartment and removed his 
silk hat and cloak. A fire was burning 
in the small grate and he sat down be- 
fore it. 
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“Do you wish anything else, sir?” his 
servant inquired. 

“No; you may as well go to bed now, 
Bolton.” 

The room was warm; it was sound- 
less with the same silence that had ap- 
peased and comforted him for the past 
months. Yet now this silence was op- 
pressive. It was—empty. 

“What is it I need?” Laessle asked 
himself. 

He stood up, abruptly. He walked 
up and down the room, several times, 
trying to shake off his mood. But it 
would not pass ; it persisted. He craved 
something—a face, was it, a presence? 

Then, curiously impelled, he walked 
to the telephone. He knew his wife’s 
address, and now he hunted for her 
telephone number in the book. The 
operator received it, and after a brief 
interval he heard her voice. 

“Jeanne ?” 

“Ves,” 

“IT saw you tonight.” 

“Dick,” she asked, coldly, “why are 
you calling me?” 

“A moment ago I couldn’t have an- 
swered that question myself. Now I 
know. Because I want to see you. Can 
you grant me that, Jeanne?” 

“No, I don’t believe I can. I don’t 
especially want to see you. I’m not 
sure why I went to the Academy tonight. 
Certainly it wasn’t with the idea of re- 
viving anything between you and me.” 

“Well, Jeanne, I’ve been very com- 
fortable during these past months; 
probably you've been at ease too. 
don’t say I want to revive anything. But 
for some reason, I do need to see you 
tonight, Jeanne; I can’t deny that fact— 
badly.” 

She did not reply. 

“If you'll wait for me I'll drive 
around in the car; that won't keep you 
waiting very long.” 

“I think you're silly, Dick.” 
“Perhaps. May I come?” 

He waited, and finally she said: 
“For a moment, then—if you want 
” 

He hurried out and drove through 
the streets with a curiously agreeable 
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anticipation in his blood. The elevator 
took him up to his wife’s apartment; 
and at the closed door he paused an 
instant before he knocked. She opened 
it; he saw her hand extended and their 
fingers touched in a formal greeting, 
and Laessle found himself looking about 
the unfamiliar rooms. 

“Do you want to see my place here?” 
she asked. 

He consented because it was well to 
do something. An unexpected, an em- 
barrassing constraint existed between 
them. Each found it difficult to talk to 
the other. Their formality was a sham 
of which both were conscious, for it 
was very natural that the memories 
of old intimacies should spring up into 
their minds. 

It was while examining a vase that 
Laessle turned abruptly and faced 
Jeanne. 

“Jeanne,” he said, “can’t we talk like 
human beings? For an hour, anyway? 
I don’t feel like going back to my rooms 
yet. There’s something unrestful in my 
blood tonight. I don’t know why it is 
—hbut it satisfies me to be near you just 
now. For a little while, anyway, I 
don’t want to leave you. But here—” 

“Well?” 

“Too unfamiliar, I suppose. We don’t 
seem to get on at all in this place. We’re 
both confoundedly uncomfortable. After 
a while we'll just be sitting without a 
word, staring at each other. Silly. 
Let’s go out. Come with me for a 
while in the car; we'll drive around a 
bit and then I’ll bring you home. Will 
you do that, Jeanne?” 

“Wait a moment,” she said. 

He was uncertain of her consent until, 
having hurried from the room, she re- 
turned with her wraps. They got into 
the car together, sitting side by side. 
Laessle headed the machine for the 
suburbs. The chilly autumn air beat 
into their faces. 

Laessle did not try to talk. It was 
for a little while, good to sit near Jeanne 
—but this proved an evanescent content. 
Strangely he found himself growing 
angry. He was not angry with any in- 
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dividual, nor with any limited set of 
facts, but with life itself, with the 
fundamental deceptions of life. 

Now and then the wind, sweeping 
over crosswise, carried to his nostrils 
the evocative scent of the woman’s per- 
fume. Then, without turning his head 
to look at her, he could recall with a 
poignant clarity all her charm, and some 
of his old delight in it. 

These memories maddened him. She 
was there, with nothing abated of her 
charm, and yet he no longer loved her. 
Once, years before, she had been the 
greatest of his illusions; her presence 
had been a magic to warm and stir him. 

How irrational was this! Essentially 
she was unchanged, her face, her voice, 
her person. Where were the old illu- 
sions? This was life’s trick, this theft 
of romance! Against his life Laessle 
experienced the anger one might feel 
toward a personal antagonist. 

The wind blew hard into his face. 
He gripped the wheel and drove straight 
down a dark road, while a phantasma- 


goria of fences, trees and fields flowed 
out behind the car. 
Jeanne touched his arm; he shook off 


her fingers. Perhaps she was trying to 
warm him. 

Suddenly a blinding light shone 
straight into his eyes. At an acutely 
angular turn another car had swung 
into the road. Awakened out of the 
forgetfulness of his anger, Laessle 
pressed hard upon the brakes, and 
swerved to the side. 

He heard Jeanne scream; her voice 
seemed remote. 

Their car rode up upon the embank- 
ment, turned tilting upon the lower 
wheels, trembled an instant like a dying 
top—and overturned. 

Laessle experienced a swift, intoler- 
able sense of pain, flashes of vivid light 
blinded him and then, consciousness was 
lost. 
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He awoke and found that he was in 
bed. Jeanne was in the room, sitting 
near the bed, looking at him. 
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“I brought you home,” she said. “Do 
you feel much pain now ?” 

_ He didn’t reply, but looked at her with 
inquiring eyes. 

“Not very serious,” she answered. 
“You were stunned, of course, and the 
worst thing is your leg is broken; you’re 
badly shaken up, too. I’m lucky. I 
escaped with little more than a torn 
frock.” 

He looked about the room and for a 
moment, in the confusion of a_mind just 
emerged from unconsciousness, he 
found it unfamiliar. This unfamiliarity 
passed into surprise and he was aston- 
ished to find himself in their old home, 
which, since the separation, had been 
left unchanged. 

“There was no other place to bring 
you,” Jeanne was explaining. “That is, 
no other place where I could con- 
veniently stay too. Don’t move around 
in the bed, Dick. Try to sleep again.” 

He closed his eyes. A brief sigh,-one 
of childlike content, passed in a breath 
over his lips. Jeanne was remaining! 
There -was something immeasurably 
contenting in this assurance. He ac- 
cepted her nearness as a necessary thing, 
but he felt no wonder. His imagination 
was dull, his mind inactive, and indeed, 
for several days, Laessle remained in 
this condition of quiescence. 

He knew that Jeanne came and went 
in the room, but he seldom spoke to her 
and she, on her part, did not attempt 
conversation. Much of the time he slept. 
The stillness of the house and his own 
lassitude soothed him, but it was even 
more soothing to be rid of that recent, 
oppressive sense of emptiness. Vaguely, 
it seemed to him that he had captured 
old realities, that he had been rescued 
from a nightmare of fantastic solitude. 

Then, little by little, some of the 
urgency of life returned. He talked 
more with Jeanne, spoke to her about 
impersonal things, his music, the con- 
ditions of art, and little commonplaces 
of everyday. She brought books to the 
bedside and read aloud to him—it was 
pleasant to hear the sound of her voice. 
It was a sound familiarly to evoke other 
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days, and often he was on the point of 
recalling, in their conversations, some 
old intimacy—but a shyness restrained 
him. 

He found himself wondering what 
impelled her to remain with him during 
these days, but of course he did not ask 
her. 

More than a month passed and one 
day Jeanne appeared with a pair of 
highly varnished crutches tucked under 
her arm, telling him that he was now 
permitted to go about the room a little. 

“You’d better learn to use these,” she 
said. “I guess you'll find it pretty hard 


_at first.” 


She held out her hand to him as he 
adjusted the instruments under his arm- 
pits. Leaning upon her, more than 
upon these clumsy sticks, he made his 
way to a chair. The perspiration beaded 
his forehead and he sank into the chair 
with a surprising exhaustion. Jeanne 
laughed. Looking up into her face, 
Laessle laughed with her. 

“T feel like a child,” he said. 

He met her eyes for a moment and 
it seemed he found a momentary ten- 
derness there; the realization of this 
flushed him with an unwonted warmth. 
He waited, his breath withheld, as if in 
expectation of some thrilling event. 
But Jeanne, dropping her eyes, turned 
away. 

Now, for the first time, a _ sharp 
wanting possessed Richard Laessle. 
Hastily he put out his hand and his 
fingers closed eagerly upon her dress. 

“Jeanne!” he exclaimed. 

She turned, meeting his eyes once 
more. Laessle tried to speak, but his 
thoughts, his emotions, were confused, 
and no words came to his lips. Yet he 
held the edge of her dress between his 
fingers, feeling it necessary to restrain 
her going, else, should he release his 
hold, she might pass out of his grasp 
forever. 

Jeanne’s cheeks flushed abruptly. 

“What is it?’ she asked, her voice 
hesitating. 

He shook his head, keeping his eyes 
on her face. - 
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“I—I don’t know what to say, 
Jeanne.” 

She was silent. 

“You reminded me very suddenly, 
just now of—of the other days,” he 
faltered. “I remembered how desper- 
ately- 1 was in love with you then, 
Jeanne. It used to be when you passed 
near me I felt a little shock, a kind of 
acute tingling, as if all my nerves were 
responsive to your nearness. How can 
such a response go completely? Aren’t 
you the same? The same woman, 
Jeanne? Am I so changed?” 

He paused. 

“Why was it,” he went on, “that we 
separated? One of our silly quarrels, I 
remember that, well enough. What on 
earth did we find to quarrel about, 
Jeanne?” 

She was still mute, but these two, 
their glances meeting, deemed them- 
selves then transported to former days 
of illusory romance. In that instant 
time might have been magically turned 
back. Impulsively Jeanne sank down 
at his side, and taking his head between 
her palms, she pressed her face close to 
his. 

“We'll begin all over again, Jeanne.” 

“Yes,” she answered, “all over again. 
I suppose I hoped for that all the while. 
I must have been hoping for it when I 
went to hear your symphony, to see you 
conduct. What else took me there?” 


IV 


LAESSLE and his wife believed them- 
selves to have captured something in- 
effable. It was, as Jeanne put it, almost 
to grow young again. With a delight of 
unique discovery, they revived old 
habits, forgotten endearments. Never- 
theless, after a few weeks, both were 
puzzled. 

In his study, one afternoon, Laessle 
paced between the table and the window 
wondering at his own uneasiness. 
Familiarly he could hear Jeanne moving 
about in her room, and his first impulse 
was to go-in to her. Then, with a 
startled lifting of his brows, he realized 
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that his unrestful mood would not be 
cured, just now, by any of the recent 
gestures of -affection. 

He leafed a book on the table and 
stared thoughtfully at the carpet. 

Again he wanted something; a dis- 
tressing emptiness had returned. 

He could no longer hear Jeanne’s 
movements beyond the partitional wall. 
In fact, she was seated before her 
mirror now, motionless, staring at her 
own reflected image, and she found 
this frowning. 

“I wonder why I feel so tired,” she 
whispered. 

She heard Dick’s footsteps in the 
study. At once she was startled by the 
fear that he might join her now—and 
it came to her with a unique force that 
she wished to be alone. It he came she 
would have to smile, kiss him perhaps, 
receive his caresses. 

“A masquerade!” she cried, in- 
voluntarily. 

At last she had found the word! The 
past weeks were illumined by it—and 
she perceived how hopeless it was, after 
so many years, permanently to bring 
back the ineffable savor of old sweet- 
nesses. As memories they were very 
dear—but their reality was departed. 
Masquerading ! 

“We can’t go on!” she whispered. 

Deliberately Jeanne opened her escri- 
toire and spreading out a sheet of tinted 
paper, began to write. 


“Dick,” she wrote, “this time I am making 
the separation. Surely you have imagination 
enough to understand! I’m going now 
fore we spoil things again. When would we 
have the first of our new quarrels? Next 
week, or next month? But sometime, surely 
sometime, soon. Let me go this time. Don’t 
try to bring me back. This was only an 
interlude. Forgive me. I don’t want to hurt 
you too much.” 


She sealed the letter, and sat for a 
while listening. The subdued sound of 
Laessle’s footsteps was no longer per- 
ceptible. 

Indeed, he had seated himself before 
his table, unresolved, yet trying to assert 
his sophistication and experience. When 
he thought of Jeanne it was tenderly. 
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Nevertheless, he said to himself, “we 
have tried, foolishly enough, to be chil- 
dren again. Can’t do that. Not pos- 
sible!” 

His lips moved with whispered words. 

“It’s better,” he whispered, “to hurt 
her now, with one single hurt, than to 
renew the old succession of hurts.” 

Then, pulling a page before him, he 
wrote: 


We can’t go on, Jeanne. I suppose I'm 
too old. I don’t know how to be senti- 
mental any more. I'l break out sometime; 
I’m full of confounded irritations and can't 
help it. We'd decline into the old way. I 
ought to be able to contain myself, for 
surely these last weeks have been worth any 
kind of an effort. But, somehow, they’ve 
begun to lose reality. Can you understand? 
You'll forgive me, won’t you? I’m getting 
too old to be romantic.” 


He folded. the note and walked to 
the door. In the hall, nervously, he put 
on his hat and coat. He tiptoed into the 
come the written sheet in his 


He was about to lay it on the table 
when he heard a quiet step, turned with 
a start, and saw his wife standing in the 
door. She held a sealed envelope in 
her hand. She wore her hat and wrap. 

“What is it!” he exclaimed. 

She did not answer, but he noticed 
the pallor of her cheeks—and then the 
white square between her fingers. Sud- 
denly, with an ironic twist, he 
smiled. 

“You’ve done the same thing!” 

“What do you mean, Dick ?” 

“A note for me?” he asked. 

His own fluttered out of his fingers 
and drifted to the carpet. Jeanne’s eyes 
dilated with surprise. Her lips tight- 
ened, and a flush touched her cheeks. 

“This is amusing,” she said, slowly. 
“IT was—silly enough to think I might 
be hurting you.” 

“And for my part—” 

“And for your part,” she interrupted, 
with abrupt energy, “you simply lacked 
ordinary courage. Exactly. Too bad I 
interrupted you. You were sneaking 
out very quietly, Dick, like a small boy 
badly ashamed!” 
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“And you, Jeanne?” Laessle inquired, 
the ironic note emphasized. “Was your 
method very different ?” 

“I could,” she continued, “laugh at 
such a silly weakness. What a silly 
picture you make, standing there, caught 
trying to run away. You never could 
be frank, anyway.” 

Laessle rubbed his hands slightly. An 
angry zest enlived his mood. He was 
about to retort more directly, fling forth 
some adroit sarcasm, when he observed 
the vital glint in Jeanne’s dusky eyes 
Her whole face, her whole person, every 
curve of her slender body, were vividly 
alive! And with this recognition the 
words he was about to say were forgot- 
ten in the sudden illumination of their 
true relationship. 

Amazingly he began to laugh. She 
stared, flushing with anger. 

“Jeanne, Jeanne!” he cried, “neither 
of us will go now, Jeanne. Don’t you 
see, we've found what we want, found 
our real selves again? I know you now 
as well as I know myself! We spent a 
rotten bad time during our separation, 
and it'll be just as unbearable again. 
Empty. . . . Lifeless days! We’ve been 
together so long we can’t live apart any 
more; without each other the days are 
not real.” 

She tried to speak, but he raised a 
subduing hand. 


“Wait—please, Jeanne! Don’t you 
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understand ? 


We've been trying, these 
past weeks, to play at being mooncalves 
again—and of course, we've failed at 


that. We don’t need from each other 
any impossible poetry—that wasn’t what 
I missed in you or you missed in me. 
What we wanted was just our genuine 
selves. Quarrels, a bit of the good old 
bickering, reconciliations—the familiar 
way. Can’t do without it. Our reality, 
Just now, when I saw your eyes send- 
ing out angry sparkles, I understood. 
To lose that, to go away again and have 
the days drag with none of the fine old 
diversions, no excitments, nothing to stir 
one up and make one boil now and then 
—it would be worse than dying, my 
Jeanne!” 

He saw that her cheeks were white 
against the dark curtains: that hung 
down to the floor. She stood like some- 
thing slenderly carved against the heavy 
curtains, one hand grasping the brocaded 
fabric. Her lips were parted, her eyes 
glowing, wide. 

Then Laessle advanced and captured 
her in his embrace. 

“We'll quarrel this out later, dear,” 
he said. “Can’t do it now, when it’s 
so good to have discovered you again. 
I’ve got you back, the old Jeanne, the 
one that can be angry, snappish, spite- 
ful—as well as delicious. And you've 
got me too, a devilish irritable duffer, 
but the one you really wanted, eh?” 


Love’s Way 


By Eugene C. Dolson 


What you have denied to others 
You give to me unasked; 

For it was not with words 

That I wooed you. 


Even so, Endymion 

Stood silent upon Latmos, 
And the Goddess Cynthia 
Descended and flung herself 
Into his open arms. 
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—— fitting tightly end to end around finger. Your ring will come by return mail, When it arrives satisfied. 
ay postman amount shown, OUR MONEY BACK GUARANTEE PROTECTS YOU. ND TODAY, Gem Genuine 1 


RICHWINE CO.,19 Jackson Bivd., Dept. 948, CHICAGO, Corodite Geme 


~ AGENTS SGADAY 


taking orders for Non-Alcoholic 

Food Flavors. Every variety. 1 Put BE COMFORTABLE — ear the 

Brooks Appliance, the” modern scien 

bottled flavors. Not sold in stores. tihc § invention which gives rupture 

Fast repeaters. Big income every sufferers immediate relief. It has no 
obnoxious springs or pads. Automatic 


Men and Women NS y. raved Cushions bind and draw t gether the 
ing full time can make $600.99 day. S broken parts. No salves or plasters. 
Durable. Cheap, Sent on tri lto prove MR.C.£. BROOKS 
rth. Beware 


ation ok for trade-mark bearing pore 
Lk Br oks which appears on every Ap- 
. Full information and booklet sent tree 


Supplies —_— State St., I Marshall, 1, Mich, 

anteed r = 
je Outfit Cll Maney Mak- 
Proposition. 


Products Co. ) 
208 American Building, Cincinnati, Obie C x lence has <« wered that fat can be elim- 


inated wi os ut diet, drugs or exercising. 
A NEW asy, pleasant way that 


Peacock Ring is Safe and Sure. From ounces to, 
pound a day melt 3 F if by magic. 
t what u want to draw attention to a pretty Dissolve PLO- RA warm —. 
, m calls for Oriental rings, partic- Get in x. relar ecret 
D The ation of tains no alum, epsom saits, or any harmful 
F ; oe ingredients. Your money refunded if you 
Gold plated are not satisfied. Bor of 14 treatments $3.00 
s l5e extra, direct (add 2é5c for 
tie string around finger). Re- prstage ack mada. Free Booklet. 
lelighted. Not sold in stores, conr. 100 Fifth Avenue, ¥. City. Bept. 8-8 


ub ct from - 
ORIENT EXCHANGE 
21 Park Row, New York, import Dept. NS-2 The . Safety Au tomatic 
hard-hitting 7 shot 


blue steel gun. Full 

WRITE THE WORDS | 
.25 cal. steel jacketed 

bullets. TEN DAYS 

FOR A SONG tae 

D. plus postage. 


We compose mus Our Chief of Staff wrote many Better order coeer? 
big song-hits., Submit your song-poem to us at once. offer limited. Order Ne, 


C7121. 
NEW YORK MELODY CORPORATION Free Catatog 
423 H Romax Building, New York pumenee: SUPPLY co., 2455 Archer Ave., Chicago 


CLEAR YOUR SKIN 


If you suffer from pimples, acne, blackheads, brown spots 
or eruptions I want to send you my simple home treatment 
under plain wrapper. It gave me a soft, velvety, smooth and 
radiant complexion, and cured thousands of men and 
women, after everything else failed. Simply send name for 

enerous 10-day free trial offer of my secret home treatment. 


. H. WARREN, 448 Gray Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


SS 
| 
| 
| 
|| 
= | 
3 
| | 
$2 
| 
iz 
Only | 
coughs || 
Use PISO’S — this prescription quickly 
relieves children and adults. — 
A pleasant syrup. No opiates Ar 
w sold everywhere 


If a Jelly Fish 
Could Slap a Rat 
in the Face 


he would do it. But he can’t. 
He has no arms. Neither does 
he have_a backbone. How much 
worse off is a man who was given 
1 good backbone and a pair of 
arms—and won't use them, 


NO EXCUSE 


We excuse the jelly fish. He never 
had anything to work on. But 
there is no excuse for a flabby, 
round-shouldered and flat-chested 
specimen of a man. You were 
given a perfect framework for a 
body. You were meant to rule 
the world, but there is hardly an 
animal alive which does not show 
better sense than you do. 


CUT IT OUT, FELLOWS 


Brace up and be the man you 
were meant to be. Don’t try to 
imitate a jelly fish, Get some 
pep into you and make a real 
He man out of yourself. Come 
on and let me help you. I'll shoot 
a thrill into you that will make 
your old spine quiver with excite- 
ment. I'll build up that chest, 
broaden those shoulders and give 
you the huge, muscular arms of 
an athlete. And that’s not all. 
Your lungs will start pumping real 
oxygen into your blood, purifying 
your entire system, Those old 
cobwebs in your brain will dis- 
appear. Your eyes will radiate 
the life within you. You will have 
a spring to your step, and every 
move you make will show new 
life and energy. 


IT’S NOT TOO LATE 


I don't care what your present 

condition is, The weaker you 

are, the more noticeable the re- 

sults. All you need is 

work and enough ambition 

say “I’m ready. go!’ 

going to put one full inch on your 

arms in just 30 days. Yes, and 

two inches on your chest. But 

that’s only a starter Then watch 

‘em grow. I'll put pep into your 

old backbone and build up every 

muscle on your body so that your 

own friends won’t know you. This 

is no idle talk, fellows. I don’t 

promise these things—I guarantee EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
them. Come on the n and m: ad ‘me America’s Leading Director of Physical Education 
prove it. That’s what 


New 6t-page Book “MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” fae 5 


It contains forty-three full page photographs of myself nd some of the gee 2 oo a 7 
many prize-winning pupils I have trained Many are leaders EARLE E. “LIEDERMA N 

in their business professions today. 1 . a loon i ‘ | Dept. 1703, 305 Broadway, New York City | 
body to be proud of, but made them better Dear Sir I enclose herewith 10 cents, for which 
ete. Some of these came to me as pitiful weaklings, | you are to send me without any obligation on my part 
help them. Look them over now and you will marvel at their present whatever, a , Copy of your latest book, Muscular 
physiques. | Development.”” (Please write or print plainly.) 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 


Dept. 1703, 305 Broadway, New York City 
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Are You Earning 
Big $100 aWeek? 


Would you like to be a star sales- 
man? Men who have mastered 
salesmanship—who are reall 
proficient — name their own sal- 
aries. $5,000 to $10,000 a year 
and better not uncommon. Big 
money and opportunities in business 
always open to men who can SELL. 
Success in selling field leads to highest 
executive positions, Demand enormous. 
Old theory about “born salesman” ex- 
ploded. Any man of average intelligence 
can now learn to eell thru scientific 
coaching. Training, the secret. Write 
today for free book, “MODERN SALES- 
MANSHIP.” It tells how you can 
quickly get into the selling game and 
win your way to the big-pay jobs. Learn 
in spare hours at home principles and 
methods of ablest sales organizations in 
America. Successful salesmen report 
sales doubled and trebled thru scientific 
etudy of salesmanship under LaSalle 
oO en Problem Method. Low tuition fee— 
<p easy terms. W rite nov now r for information. 


LA SALLE EXTENSION t UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 375-SR Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Send without obligation to me information 
regarding course indicated below: 
ern Salesmanship 
LaSalle is the largest business training institution in the 
world. It offers training for every important business 
Af more interested in any of these courses, check here: 
OBusiness Management O Modern Business Corre- 
Odigher Accountancy spondence and Practice 
OTraffic Management— OModern Foremanship 
Foreign and Domestic and Production Methods 
DRailway Station Man- OPersonnel and Employ- 
agement ment Management 
DLaw, Degree of LL. B. OExpert Bookkeeping 
OCommercial Law O Business English 
DiIndustrial Management OCommercial Spanish 
Efficiency OEffective Speaking 
O Banking and Finance Oc. P. A. Coaching 


Ziwitttett 
FREE 


void dela 
SOLAR STU 


What are your chances in life, 
happiness in marriage, friends, enemies, success—under 
which zodiac sign were you born? 

ASTROLOGY the most ancient science of history indi- 


all. 
SOLAR will tell you FREE whether you were born under 
a lucky star and will give you the most accurate astrological inte rpretation of your 
zodiac sign. Send immediately your name and birth date in YOUR OWN HAND- 
WRITING, and to cover the cost of this notice and postage ENCLOSE TEN 
also exact name and address. ; 
securely pealed and post stpaid your astrological interpretation, plainly written and unde rstood, 
no to id birth dai 
aA at ree Pe net fail te ne >i date and ten cents, Print name and 
489 Fifth Avenue, 


CENTS, (stamps or coin) 


Lowest Prices in U. S. 
Brand A Real “HE-MAN” Gun—Finest 1924 


Cal, 32, 32-20 or 
New Nickel or Blue Steel, 6 Sot 


Swing-Out 
HAND EJECTOR Shoots Standard American 
Left-Hand Wheeler Ammunition 


22 cal. . $14.50 
32-20 or 38 cal. $14.75 


erful 6-shot gun made. 


and secret service 
- hi itting 
wonderful 
Made 
steel, rifle barre el, automatic 


ar appear- 

ance with inapection op . and aut be atic hammer safety, 

which we can also furnish you, guaranteed brand new for 

$12 In Cal. 38 
OTHER SPECIALS TOP BREAK 
Automatic Ejecting—REVOLVER—Double 
32 Cai., 5 shot, price $7.85 
Genuine German Luger, 30 cal., 9 shot, $15 45 
value $50; OUF 
SEND NO MONEY —Pay postman BARGAIN price plus a few cents 
postage, Money immediately refunded if not sat sfied, 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
79 Fourth Avenue Dept. S-114 NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DIAMONDS 


name ond address brings you a Supre v pe 
d Rir Sup eme Diamonds match t 
if not satisfied 


2 Kt. 
mat! Supren-e 
$3.98 


Diar 


id S. with 

1 1-2 Kt. jpreme $3.24 

No. 3. Mer ng, with 3 Kt. Supreme Dia- 

mone and French | Spphires $4.37 
Order tod. Se re 


Supreme Jewelry 


ns in the human mind. 


Learn how to p 
iactions» All secrets of 


Control others’ tt 


hypnotism exposed. You can cure bad habits and diseases, 

Make peopledo your bidding. Become popular and in de- 
mand, win admirati iepds. Full course of instruc- 
tions by world famous hypnotist. You can quickly learn 


Sent postpaid $2.95 ( D. 
Candid Institute, 1151 B’way., Dept. 101. 


extra.) 
New York City 


ee book TODAY! 
on Com 


19th 


= 


your future prospects, 


“here will then be sent you 


Dept. 118 NEW YORK 
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between just an ordi cigare 
and—FATIMA, the most skillful 
blend in cigarette history. ee 
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She did not have to go to the trouble of 
diet, or exercise. She found a better way, 
which aids the digestive organs to turn food 
into muscle, bone and sinew instead of fat. 

She used Marmola Prescription Tablets, 
which are made from the famous Marmola 
geceesigtion, They cut down the waist line. 

hey remove the double chin. They Gaines that too 
condition of arms and ankles. And they will 

you to eat many kinds of foods — without 
necessity of dieting or exercising. 

Thousands have found that Marmola Prescription 
Tablets give complete and absolutely harmless relief 
from obesity. Andwhentheaccumulation of fat is check- 
ed, reduction to normal, healthy weight soon follows. 

All good drug stores the =e over sell Marmola 
T ablets at one dollar a sk your 
druggist for them, or order direct and they will be sent 
in plain wrapper, postpaid. 


MARMOLA COMPANY 
709 Garfield Building Detroit, Michigan 


Brings This Genuine 


DIAMOND RING 


SET IN / 10 DAYS’ 
PLATINUM FREE TRIAL 
$2 


FREE 
Illustrates thousand of. 


Diamonds, 
and Jewelry from Wr rite Devt 


ELL us yours 
TIME; 


STEADY WOR K 


No canvassing ting Displa s for us. 
EXPERIENCE NECESSARY W instruct 
you by « wg ndence, Write for particu- 


lars and te 
SHO-RITE SIGN SYSTEM 
Wo 5413 Sho-Rite Bidg. Detroit, Michigan 


Cuticura Soap 


IS IDEAL 


For the Hands 


Seep. Ointment, Taleum,25c. re. For 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept.D 


-—21 JEWEL 
Santa Fe Special 


The 21 Jewel Santa Fe Special, a real masterpiece in 
watch creation, will be sent you to examine, to inspect, 
to admire, to approve without one penny of advance 
payment. Send for information today. 

Send for our beautiful new 
Free Watch Book watch book; shows all the 
new odd shape case designs in both white and green 
gold beautifully illustrated in colors. Write for it 
today. It is sent postpaid Free. A letter or post- 
ecard will bring this beautiful book. 


Santa Fe Watch Co., ere 


‘Stop Using a Truss 


STUART'S PLAPAO- 
PADS are different from 
the truss, being mechanico- 
chemico applicators made 
Gelf-adhesive purposely to 
hold the distended muscles 
securely in place. No straps, 
buckies or spring attached 
—cannot slip, so cannot 
chafe or press against the 
Pubic bone. Thousands have 
Successfully treated them- 


Reduced Reduced 
cant selves at home without 
hindrance from work—most Fae-Simile 
ed obstinate cases conquered. Prise 
Awarded 
Process of 


Soft as velvet—easy to apply—tincxpensive, 

Gold Medal and Grand Prix. 

natural, so afterwards no further use for trusses 

Brove it by sending Trial of Plapao aheotatels FREE 
Write name on Coupon and send T 


Plapao Co., 462 Stuart Bidg., St. eds Mo. 


Address . 
Return mail will bring Free Trial Plapso 


Ladies Wanted: 
EARN $20 WEEKLY AT HOME 


Spare Time, Addressing and Mailing Our Music and 
Circulars ~ No experience necessary ~ Send 10¢ for Music, 
Information, Application Blank , etc. 


American Music Publishing Co. 


[1656 Broadway, Dept. B-19 New VYorkC 


Learn Cartooning 


At Home—in Your Spare Time 
from the school that has trained 6o 
many successful cartoonists of to- 
day «arning from $50 to $200 and 
more a week The Landon Picture 
Chart Method of teaching 
original drawing easy to 
Send Ge in stamps for full infor 
tion and ch art to test your abi 


Alzo ate 
THE LANDON SCHOOL 
National Bida. Cloveland,O. o. 


3Q Days Free Trial_4 


Select from 44 Styles, colors and sizes, 
famous Ranger bicycles.Delivered free on approval, 
express prepaid, at Fact ory You can easily 
save #10 to 825 on your bicyc! | 

on oa Ranger if desired. Parents y 
often advance first deposit. Boys 
and girls can easily earn smail monthly payments. 
best quality, at factory prices, prices, Bemd 
ires Lamps, nd equipme at low prices \\ 
No Money, do eas darect wit Write Write today for free 


Dept.As3 Chicago easy payment terms 


| | 
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| 

f Her Fat 

| | No Money Down 

CATALOG 

35-37-39 Maiden Lane - NewYork 
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DIAMONDS 


Don’t send @ cent. 
Ten days’ free 
trial. If you are 
not convinced it is 
the Greatest Bar- 
gain in America, send 
it back at our expense. 
Only if pleased do you 
send $11.90 as first pay- 
ment. Then send $1.50 
weekly—at the 
cents a day. 
Bargain Cluster Ring with 
7 Blue White Pe rfect Cut Diamonds 
can be yours. No Red Tape. No Risk. F 
Send for it today. It 
Barg FREE pictures thousands of 


ss Dept. 2023. 


LYON &CO. 


2-4 Maiden Lane N.Y. 


Everybody Must Read 


"Flaming Youth 


by Warner Fabian 
in 28th Edition 


Life and death and folly move flam- 
ingly through this novel of the age. 
A book you will never forget. 

Send $2.00 
and this advertisement to the pub- 
lishers and Flaming Youth be 
mailed at once. 


BONI & LIVERIGHT 
» 61 West 48th Street, New York 
MAMA A AMAA 


GENUINE SUPER 32 
AUTOMATIC 
hot super automatic Iike those 
used by German military officers. 
ra magazine free. Never before 
t was any 15 shot—32-Cal. 
matie offered at this price $8. 75 
Latest 9 ~ Mauser lies in 
Special at $10.75 


World’s Famous Luger, 30 

Top Break Revolver, 32 or 2 Gai: -» Special at.. J 
Brand new, latest models. Guaranteed Genuine Imported 

PAY OW DELIVERY 
NO MONEY 
Satisfaction guaranteed or = 
money promptly refunded 

32 Cal. Blue Steel Army Auto- 

matic with 3 safeties, fool proof; 

to be compared ~~ inferior 

at this price....« ..$8.75 

Pocket Automatic. For dependable con- 

r and smoothness of action this 
automatic, as illustrated, comnst $2. 
be beat. Special at 
WATTS TRADING Warren St., Dept. YORK 


OU CAN make $1 to $2 an hour writing show cards 
at home in your spgre time. Quickly and easily 
learned by our new simple method. No canvassing or 
soliciting. e show you how, guarantee you work at 
home no matter where you live and pay you cash each 
week. Full particulars and booklet free. Write to-day. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, One Million Dollars 
18 Adams Bidg. Toronto, 


Goodbye a Week’ 
—At 27 Earns 
$4,500 a Year 


“Three years ago,”’ writes A. J. Klick, “I was 
just an average young man of 24, possessing a fair 
education, liking a good time, occupying a book- 
keeper’ s high stool and receiving $1,100 per year. 

“A crisis in my affairs woke me up and I began 
the serious study of Higher Accountancy. 

“Before the year was ove t, I was making prog- 
fess financially. Interested in my work, advancin 
steadily, by the time I had finished the course 
had an executive position and $3,000 a year. 

“This year I accepted a position as comptroller 
of a good sized corporation, with broader respon- 
sibilities and an initial salary of 34,500. The future 
years are full of promise.” 


Unusual Opportunities in Accounting 


Klick is vight. His future years ave full of 
promise! 

Letter after letter in the files of LaSalle Exten- 
sion University tells the same thrilling story of 
swift promotion thru home-study training. If the 
men now in low-pay jobs could see those actual 
letters, literally thousands of them, reporting ad- 
vancement to positions paying $3, On ), $5,000, and 
up to $10,000 a year, they would never rest ‘until 
they had mastered the specialized training that 
they absolutely need to ay success, 

Send today for our book, “Success Reports;"* 
also particulars of our convenic nt-payment plan 
and your copy of that inspiring book, ° “Ten Years” 
Promotion in One.” ‘Get this book,” said a 
prominent Chicago executive, “even if you have 
to pay five dollars for it.” We will send it Sree. 
Mark —Sign— Mail the Coupon — NOW, 
— — <> — 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Larzest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 375-HR Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me full information regarding 
the course and service I have marked with an X below, 
Also a copy of your book, **Ten Years’ Promotion in One.”* 


0 Higher Accountancy 
Training for position as Auditor, Comptroller, Certi- 
fied Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 
Other LaSalle Training Courses 
LaSalle is the largest business training institution in 
the world. It offers training for every important business 
need. 1f moreinterested in any of these courses, check here: 
Management OBanking and Finance 
OModern Salesmanship [Modern Foremanship 
OTraffic Management and Production Methods 
ORailway Station OPersonnel and Employ- 
gieaestiaden of LL.B. ment Management 
y—De 
d 1 Management usiness Englis! 
OCommercial Spanish 
Modern Business Corre- O Effective 
and Practice OC. P. A. C ing 
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Speciai” 
Diamond Ring 
Brilliant Dia- 
mond, blue white 
and perfect cut. 
Ring is 18-k Solid 


White 
$50) 


Blue white, 
perfect cut 
Diamond 


Loftie Carved ‘Perfection® fis 4k 
Solid Green Gold, Diamond set nite Gold 
prongs. Bridal Blossom design. ‘Special at 5s 
Terms: $7.50 with order or on delivery, then 


wet paid. 
f7 Also up to $2,500 og Rings to match. 
We import p cory from Europe and 
eel! direct to you. Our immense buying power 
your gain 


Over 2,000 illustrations of Diamond-set [og 
Watches, rist Watches, Pearls, Me ~ Bags, 
Silverware, etc. select as many 
wish and nave marae in = 
epaid for your Free Exa 
Wrist Watch 
18-k White Gold; Money Back if not Setisfieg No. 15—Green Gold 
ngraved, assorted 


ewels, $29. 75 e 
LOFTIS BROS. & CO, potters. guaran. 
Yo teed 25 years $ 2 
“ood a ay National Jewelers 12 Size, gilt dial 3 
Dept. L6 Terms: $3.25 Down, 
108 N. State St., Chicago, Il. then $1,00 a 


Week 
h paid Stores in Leading Cities 


17 Jewel ELGIN 


PERSONAL 
APPEARANCE 


key of Bo 

& Knock- Kneed 

and women, bot 

ld. will beglad 


it 
further 

r cer 
iol and anatomic al 

iich tel w and knock-kneed le 
ut any ob at mn your part En se a dime for postage, 

M. TRILETY, SPECIALIST 

904 L. ACKERMAN BUILDING, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


natural color 
“te Gray hair in 
ONE APPLICATION. Not 
affected by salt water bathing, perspira- 
tion, oils, hair tonics, P or 

dyes. Will not stain scalp or rub off. Composed 
Henna and Herbs. Harmiess. Easily applied at home. 
14 shades. P.P.$1.60. Henna Biond or ee 

Henna for Lightening hair grown dark, $2.25 P. P. 

FREE advice and Booklet. 

‘8B. PAUL, Dept. D, 21 West 30% 21 West 39th St. New York 


Automobile e Makes 27 Miles 


on Air 


An automobile goes 27 miles on air by using an automatie 
device which was installed in less than 5 minutes. The 
automobile was only making 30 miles on a gallon of 
gasoline but after this remarkable invention was installed, 
it made better than 57. The inventor, Mr, J. A. Stransky, 
545 Eleventh Street, Pukwana, South Dakota, 

agents and is willing to send a sample at his own risk, 
Write him today.—Adv. 


Fine Tone 


~ Musical 


| teach you several pieces, 
pes or BO Charge. Come 


Schoo! ‘Music, “Orchard ‘St Chicago, 1M, 


(sk: The OR IGINAL weird Mysto Talisman Ring~~ 
wards vil Spirits, si etc... 


in love 

business, gam ALL Undertakings. x Gol 

fi snakes set with Lucky Mysto Ruby ap 


to 
on arrival $1.97 P 


MYSTO (0. 103E set 125th St.,Dept. v.¢. 


$60-$200 A WEEK 


Genuine Gold Letters for store windows. Anyone 

can put them or Large demand. 20% commission 

on all orders from sub agents appointed by you. 
FREE SAMPLES 


a 
Large List of New 

Vaudeville Acts, L A 
Stage Monologs, 

New Minstrel Choruses and Novelty Songs, 
Blackface After - pieces and Crossfire, 
Musical Comedies and Revues, Musical 
Readings Novelty Entertainments, Wigs. 
Beards, Grease Paints and other Make-up 
Goods. ILLUSTRATED CATALOG FREE. 


WRITE NOW. T. S. DENISON & COMPANY 
623 SOUTH WABASH Dept. 130 CHICAGO 


DEAFNESS IS /MISERY, 


I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Nol 
for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ea 

Drums restored my hearing and st opped Head Noises, 
and will do it foryou. They are Tiny Megaphones. 
Cannot be seen when worn tive when Deafness» 
is caused by Catarr « by Perforated, Partially op 
Wholly Destroyed Natural Drums. Easy to put in,) 
easy to take out. Are “Unseen Comforts. n- 
expensive Write for Booklet and my eworm 
6tatement of how | recovered my hearing. 


A. O. LEONARD 
20, 70 Sth Avenue 


Ma 


BROS.& CO. = a \2 
ine white, We Mal | 
| | 
| 
Mysto 
= 
| Relief 
~’coughs 
Use PISO'S_thi iption quick! 
= A pleasant syrup. No opiates 
35° and sizes 


On a busy day 
Beeman’s 
quiets the 
nerves and 
keeps you 
calm —its 
daily use is 


Pepsin Gum 


__AMERICAN CHICLE CO. 


‘CARPENTRY 


LF TAUGHT 77 
pat CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS GUIDES 


Up-to-date information in handy 
form. Easy to learn carpentry. 
m™ Save money doing your own 
building. Make moneydoingcar- 
ntry work. Audel’s Guides 
give complete instruction on 
how to:—Use Tools and Steel 
Square, Joints, Draw 
and Read Plans, Estimate, 
Frame Roofs and Houses, 
Lay out Work, Build Stairs, Do 
Saw Mill Work, Practical Painting 
—with thousands of Short Cuts. 


1600 Pages — 3700 Illustrations — 4 Numbers 
Pocket size. Flexible covers. Gilt Edge. 
i> sent and understend. Questions and n- 


Swers teach uickly. gives f ex- 
amination. No money Nothing 
postman. Payon|y if you are satisfied. 
> nd > me for free ex t “AU city. 
r amination 
EXAMINATION ‘ARPENTERS AND BU ILDE RSGUIDES: 
COUPON 4 numbers. If satisfactory I will send you 
within 5 Gays and $1 monthly until $6 is paid. 


Eyes He Adores 
Your EYES mean everything 
to you and to those who love 
you. Do you give them the care 
they deserve to keep them 
bright and beautiful? 


Often dust, wind and undue 
strain make the EYES appear 
dull, lifeless and unattractive. 
To preserve and enhance the 
natural charm and sparkle 
of the EYES they should be 
cleansed just as carefully as the 
skin and teeth. 


For daily use, or when your 
EYESare tired, dulland heavy, 
Murine is most refreshing and 
beneficial. This old and tried 
preparation has been used suc- 
cessfully for more than thirty 
years. It is guaranteed not to 
contain belladonna or any 
other harmful ingredient. 


Our attractively illustrated book, 
“Beauty Lies Within the Eyes,” 
tells how to properly care for your 
Eyes, Brows and Lashes, and thus 
enhance their beauty. Send for a 
copy of this helpful book. It’s FREE. 


The Murine Company 
Dept. 69, Chicago 


URINE 
EYES 


March 
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You can quickly qualify at home to accept a 

sales position paying from $85 to $200 weekly with 
big, successful Corporations, No previous selling 
experience required. My method is sure—quick. 


I Personally Train You 


{ will train you quickly, in spare time, by my entirely 
different and proven successful the “Ward Actual 
Experience Method.” Not a “‘college”’ “book” course, the 
geal thing direct from the “‘firing ine.” Money-Back Guarantee. 


|¥ ou get my persons al directions. Ilet you in on 

selling knacks"’that enabled metoorr anizeand 
wa ain my own powerful salesorcanization. I also 
direct and guide you by weekly letters just as I 
do my own active road men, yousimply can't fail 
y tomake good. Get my free book full of “Inside 
Facts" and latest Selling Science, it's FREE. 


— James P. Ward, President and Gen. Sales Mgr. 


Manufacturers Sales Corp'n of America 
“The man who makes money makers.” 


JAMES P. WARD, President and Gen. Sales Mgr. 
23 Executive Offices 
1760-1774 Montrose Ave., Chicago 


Dear Sir: Send me your book Sales-Man- hte and 
your special plan without cost or obliga’ 


State Occupation. 


lear 
Shin. 
Your Skin can be Quickly Cleared of Pimples, Blackheads 
Acne Eruptions on the face or body, Barbers 


Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. 
FRE Write today for my FREE Booklet,A Clear- 


Tone Skin,”’ telling how I cured myself after 
being afflicted for over fifteen years. 


$1,000 Cold Cash says | can clear your skin of the above 


blemishes. 
E.S. GIVENS, 112 Chemical Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


For Exhausted or Debilitated 


NERVE FORCE 


Lack of Power or Energy, Weakness or excessive drains 
on the Nervous System, try Winchester’s Specific Pill. 
$1.00 per box by mail, literature free. (Send now.) 


Winchester & Co., P. O. Box M-147, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


WANTED! (MAL 

RAILWAY MAIL 
Free list of Government positions obtainable. Men and 
women, 17 to 45 years. $1600 to $2600 a year. Common 
education sufficient. Travel—see the country, NO LAY- 
OFFS. LIFETIME JOB. Holidays with pay. Write to: lay 
for FREE BOOKLET and Sample Examination Questions, 


United Business Tr. Ass’n, 227 Dinan Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Most 
wonderful offer 
ever made! Send a 
dollar TODAY! No 
bother! N ode ay! Beau- 
tiful cluster, 7 fiery bril- 
liant blue-white dia- 
tmonds, at set mer ot 
FREETRIAL 
ee'f that it looks just 
Try to buy 


FREE CATALOG. if other 
wonderful values. Di nds, 
Best valy our 


AT HOME 


‘MAKE MONEY 


DETROIT SHOW CARD STUDIOS 
227 Dinan Building, Detroit, Mich. 
Dear Sirs—Without further obligation please 
send me your FREE Illustrated Book giving 


full particulars how I can make $15 to $50 a week At Home = 


my 


SPARE TIME. WITHOUT CANVASSING, Als 


you 


GUARANTEES to teach me how, supply me with WORK and 


me C. 


Name 


ASH EACH benea-S L, » matter where I live. 


t Name and Address 


sons, often at the rate of a pound a day, 
expense, 


State of New York, 286 Fifth Ave., N. Y., 


GET RID 
FAT 
FREE TRIAL TREATMENT 


Sent on request, Ask for my “‘pay-when-reduced’”® 
offer. I have successfully reduced thousands of per- 


without 


diet or exercise. Let me send you proof at my 


DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician, 
N. Y., Desk 


_ America’ s Best 


A fine I. J. 


Free 


Catalog barrel, TEN DAYS’ TRIA 


Protection 


5- 


shot, double ac- 
tion, eteel 
re (.32 or 
3-inch 


Le 


We ship C. O. D., plus postage. 


American Novelty (Co., 2455 Archer Av., Chicago 


Develops Bust Like Magic! 
During the past 15 years thousands have 
added to the L> captivating glory of wom- 
anhood by using 
GROWDINA 

for bust, neck: or arm development 
Great Disc 0 y of Parisian beauty ex- 
pert. rr 

a Complishe | quickly. 


Shaped at home while you 
sleep. Rapid, Painless and 
safe. The ANITA is the 
ORIGINAL and perfectly 
comfortable Nose Ad- 
Juster abeolutely guaranteed 

and highly recommended by 
physicians, Winner of GOLD 
MEDAL. rite tor free booklet 

The ANITA 
BEFORE! AFTER NITA Bide, 


“ponow 
cs, 


of ne 


| 

J Big Positwn: 

DIAMOND | 

| 

1- aiden Lane New 

| 

Zr. 

| 

| 

| 

a 

| A PERFECT NOSE repr 

| 


HOW I LOST 
50 POUNDS 
in 2 Months 


French Woman Reveals Secret for 
Which Millionaires Have 
Paid Thousands 


See Her Free Offer Below 


So as to enable every fat wom- 


an to benefit by the amazing 
French discovery with which 
Europeans are now getting rid 
of excess fat, I will explain, 
for a limited time only, FRE B 
OF CHARGE, to every one 


who sends in coupon below, 
how I took off 50 pounds in 
2 months. 

No matter how much or how 
little you want to reduce, or 
how many things you have 
tried in the past, you can 
NOW do just as I did and get 
a slim, beautiful figure with- 
out DIETS, EXERCISES 
DRUGS, ABSURD CRE AMS 
or APPLIANCES 
I will tell you just what to do) 
to reduce and give you the di- 
rections for which millionaires 
have paid thousands in Paris. 


Kindly explain to me ¢ onfidentially 
and absolutely FREE OF CHARGE 
what you did to reduce, 


| 


If you care to, enclose 5 cents in 
stamps to help cover expense. | 


We guarantee all other cars nearly double present 
mileage, power and flexibility, make hilis on high 
formerly difficult on low. Odels for any car, 
tractor, marine or stationary engine. Makes old cars 

ew. See wonderful mileage guarantees for other 


cars. 
24mi, | Chevrolet... ..32mf. 

Maxwell(25).. 30mi. 

Olds.6........23m sh 6........23m 

| Paige6.......20ml. | Lincoind......17ml. 
‘ Oakland6.....24ml. | 


Overland4, . ..32mi, | Cole. 
if your car is not hove model for particulars 
and our on 


SENT ON 30 DAY’S FREE TRIAL 


You can drive any car in heaviest traffic without shifting gears. Starta 
off on high in any weather without priming or heating—no jerking or 
choking. No more foul spark plugs or carbon in cylinders. No 

of gas into crank case, Try it 30 days on our guarantee of mone’ 

not entirely satisfied. No strings to our guarantee. YOU A RE TH THE 
Anyone who ons @ wrench can it. No 

pew holes or SiCe of operating mech tay rite today, 
FRICTION CARBURETOR CO. 
779 Bidg. yten, Obio, U. S. A. 


1 Offer ¢4 aWeek 


representatives to demonstrate and take 
orders for Comer All-Weather Raincoats. 
New offer enables you to earn $48 a 
week and Buick touring car. No ex- 
perience necessary. Write quick. 

Comer Mfg. Co, Dept.BK-82 Dayton, Ohio 


91] Jewel ~ Extra thin 


STUDEBAKER 
The Insured Watch 


ENT FOR 
OO 


Only $1.00! The balance 
in easy monthly payments, 
You get the famous Stude- 
baker 21 Jewel Watch—Insured 
for a lifetime; a choice of 44new 
Art Beauty Cases; 8adjustments, 
including heat, cold, isochronism 
and 5 positions —direct from t 
maker at lowest prices ever named 
on equal quality. 

Write today for FREE BOOK of 
Advance Watch Styles, 


Fine Chain FREE! 


For a limited time we are giving away FREE with 
every Studebaker Watch a beautifu! pattern Stude- 
beker Watch Chain. Write now while offer lasts, 


Mail Coupon for FREE Book 
of Advance Watch Styles 


Send at once and get a copy of this book—FREE! 
See the newest, beautiful, advance styles in Stude- 
baker Art Beauty Cases and Dials. Read how you 
can buy a 21 Jewel Studebaker Insured Watch di- 
rect from the maker—save big money—and pay 
for it on easy monthly payments. 


° for our free book. It 
Write! will post you on watch 
styles and watch values. Send 


coupon at once. Get Free chain 
offer today while it lasts, 


Studebaker Watch Co. 


Dept. 253 South Bend, Ind. 


STUDEBAKER WATCH Co. 

Dept. 253 South Bend, Indiana 
Please send me your Free Book of Advance Watch 
Styles and particulars of your $1.00 down offer. 


NGmMe 


March 
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_ Maker 
DIOS \ 
| 
1 pay 
\ 
| 
| 
ithout 
at my 
sk Mel F RDS Miles 
Ford...... 
1 Buick 4... 
Buick6. . . 
h Hudson. . . 
Hupp ..... 
We want men and womeneslocal Buick | 


will Make You a 
DRAFTING EXPERT! 


I train you at home, prepare you quick to earn big 


FREE!] 


Drafting Ex- 


pert’s instru- money in this easy, fascinating business, Common 
nents and com: § schooling all you need, I cover every branch of 
Diete outfit to B Drafting by giving you actual Drafting Room 
every Coyne & jobs todo with professional instruments which I 
student ! Write supply free, I guarantee to train you until you're 


for information 
this great 


ffer. 


placed in position paying. 


$250 to $400 a Month! 


Thousands of yobs open a 
now for Drafting Experts. Raiir: roads, factories, } ul Big Book Free. 
auto plants, City, State and U. & all need drafting “Er. Write Today! 


perteat top pay. Man alive! Whereelsecan you find equal op, ty 
qWrite today for free Drafting book. 


Learn at Home quickly you can get into 
leasant d carn EXPERTS’ pay. will tell you the rest of this 


dress CHIEF SCHOOL OF DRAFTING 
TSMAN "COYNE Dept. 327, Asbland Ave., Chicago 


Market: 


Will Buy 


'DiamondsHere 


This 3/4—1/16 Ct. perfectly cut diamond, a 

vA snappy. biazing solitaire, at $42.65 among bargains in 

our lists. See the many big amazing valu some 

lew as wo Ty Carat, other higher per ¢ exat bargains 
oldest largest Lnamond Banking firm 

all the. world lends money on diamonds. Tr cenegee of 

unpaid loans and other bargains. Must sell] NO 


Why Pay Full Prices 


Costs Nothing To See. Any Diamond sent for abse- 
free aiton at our tisk. No obligation, No 

you. Latest Listings Unpaid Loans. Sent 
Dese tibes Diamond Bargains in Deta!l. gives cash 


Free. gearenteed. unlimited exchange 

privilewe Today. Postal card will do 

Jos. Ge Rov & Sone, 1718 De Roy Building 

Oniy Opponte Post Office urgh, 

> — 
ONLY 

38 Special 1 42° 
Get this new guaran- 
teed blue steel, side 
swing cylinder 6 shot C-7120 


revolver. Extra fine Cons 
struction and finish. ae. 
curate, hard hitting. 

3 20, SEND NO MONEY, 
on arrival, pay postman 
our special $14.95 plus postage. 
Chicago Supply Co., 2455 Archer Av., Chgo, 


A pleasant syrup. 


ERE 


model, visible Royal 
Typewriter, perfectly rebuilt and fully 
guaranteed, now yours at a fraction of 
the regular price! Try it for 10 days 
at our risk, If you like it, use it while 
you pay for it at only a few cents a day. 
Otherwise return it and you will owe nothing. 

We rebuild only the Royal—no other. That 
singular durability resulting from the fineness of its original con- 
struction is restored when rebuilt the Regal way. Equipped with 
two-color ribbon; four rows standard keyboard; back spacer; auto- 
matic ribbon reverse, tabulator, card holder, and 30 patented time- 
saving features. Send postcard or letter and save $33.50, to 


REGAL TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. 163, 359 Broadway, NEW 


AN Perfect Looking Nose 
Can Easity Be Yours 


Trados Model No. 25 
Corrects now all ilishaped 
noses quickly, painlessly, 
permanently, and comfort- 
ably at home. It is the only 
6afe and guaranteed patent 
device that will actually 
give you a perfect looking 
nose. Over 87,000 satis- 
fled users. For years ree- 
ommended by physicians. 
16 years of experience in 
Manufacturing Nose Shap- 
ers is at your service. 
Write for free booklet, 
which tells you how to 
obtain a perfect look- 
ing nose without cost 
if not satisfactory. 
M. TRILETY, SPECIALIST 
Dept. 1963, BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


2 Are You Well Gowned? 
Any girl or woman, 15, or over, can 
easily learn GOWN DESIGN- 
Franklin 
Institute 


A genuine, late 


4 
\y ING AND MAKING IN ~~ 
TEN WEEKS, Expertsearn Dept. °612 
$40 to $100 a week. Rochester, NY. 
\ Send me fi 
— t and Making. 


Learn Piano! 


This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become askilled player of piano 
or organ at quarter usual cost. a shows why one 
lesson with an expert ‘s wort m other les- 
sons. Dr Quinn’sfamous W ritten Method includes 

~ all of the many important modern improvements 
in teaching music. Brings right to your home the great advantages of con- 
servatory stady. For the beginner or experienced players. Endorsed by great 
artists grac a severywhere. Scientific yet easy to understand. 
Fully illustrate: All m ic free. Diploma granted. Write today for free book. 
QUIN CONSERVATORY, Stadia 83, 598 Columbia via Read, BOSTON, 25, MASS. 


A $500 CASH PRIZE 


Is Offered for the 
BEST SECOND VERSE TO 


“REMEMBER” 


Those wishing to compete 
may receive a free copy of this song and rules of contest 
by Addressing 
EQUITABLE MUSIC CORPORATION, 473 State Theatre, N. Y¥. C 


TOB A CCO 


Any f orm, cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chewing or snuff. 
Guaranteed. Complete treatment sent on 
trial, Costs $1.00 if it cures. Nothing if it fails. 


SUPERBA CO., E-50, 


Success 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Please mention Newsstanp Group when answering advertisements 
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Y 
od c Tapestry or Velour 


Over 1000 other Cozy Home Furnishings. Latest styles. 
Just what you need now. Save big money at our low 
Factory-to-Family prices. Pay as little as $3 down; up to 
a year and ahalf to pay balance. Get all your Furnishings 
at once—pay as youuse. Thousands buying this new way. 


Big Catalog FREE 


New Spring * Larkin Book of Better 
Homes.’ Shows everything for parior, 
orc dining-room, bedroom, kitchen. 
Prices on famous Symp!ionola 
Phonographs. Also Symphonic Pianos, 
Player-Pianos in genuine Mahogany, Wal- 
nut, Fumed Oak. Free trial. Up to 4 
years to Pay. Satisfaction or money back. 

eck below article interested in, 


Home Furnishings 
(Pianos or Players 
Phonographs 


———4Cut out this adv.—write 
for FREE Book. 


= CO tue 
334, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Peoria, Ill. Chicago, Il 


Marvelous 


CAMERA 


On Free Trial 


The new Mandel-ette— 
the camera sensation of the 
age—sent on approval, ab- 
solutely without a penny 
in advance, just to prove 
whet a wonderful invention 
it is. Just send coupon 
below today—no money. 
Makes Finished Photos 

INSTANTLY 

Takes and makes in ONE MINUTE a 
perfect, finished postcard photo, size 2 12 
x 3 1-2 in. Think of it, complete pictures 
one minute after oats take them. Camera size is + -2x5 | _ 
one 0 e 
No Films — No Plates - No Darkrooms—¢.2°5, bother 
of ordinary cameras. Load in daylight 16 to 50 postcards at 


one time. Special lens makes sharp pictures at all distances. 
Can’t ove No 


We'll send the 
We Trust You | one 
= So pi price of $10 is 
psid. Send coupon now—no obligation—no risk on our 
saeeeesTHE CHICAGO FERROTYPE 
2309 W. Erie St., Desk 16, Chicago, Illinois 
Send me one complete Mandel-ette Camera Outfit inclading 
' tripod, supply of postcards and instructions. If satisfied, 
keep it and pay you 50c a week until I have paid $10.00. ‘Other- 8 
wise I will return it at the end of 10 days. 


Name... 
Address . . 


Does $5,200 a Year 
Look Like a Mountain? 


Here’s a peculiar thing about salaries, 

To the man making only $20 a week, “$40-a-Week”* 
looms as big as a mountain, 

But he reaches it, let us say. 

Then “$80-a-Week”’ becomes the height beyond 
which he hardly dares aspire. His little old “$40-a- 

Jeek”’ looks small indeed 

Eventually—thru home-study if he is 
wise — we will say that he attains his $80 salary. 

Ww Det, lo and behold, that distant peak —“*$100-a- 
Week"—becomes no higher than a foot-hilll He 
wonde rs why he should ever have thought it utterly 
beyond his reach! 


Start Now—by Doubling Your Salary 


Never mind what you're making now. What 
would you LIKE to make? 

Set your goal at $5,000 a year—$10,000 a year, if 
you like—and bear in mind the fact that mole-hills 
are frequently mistaken for mountains. 

Then read the,following statements from LaSalle- 
trained men, and you will understand why YOU, TOO, 
CAN QUICKLY INCREASE YOUR EARNINGS: 

“*LaSalle training has taken me from the eo a- 
month class toapresent earning power of over $7,000 

per annum.”’ 

“Just received another raise of $600. Thismakes a 
total gain of over 400°, since | started training.’’ 
“Within a period of three years LaSalle trainin 

has increased my income from $250 a month to $6, 000 

@ year. 

We do not promise anyone an immediate leap 
from $20-a-week —or $40-a-week — to $10,000 a year, 
Advancement is rarely won that way. 

But we DO call attention to the fact that during 
three months’ time as many as 1,193 LaSalle members 
reported definite promotions totalling $1,248,52 
The average increase per man was 89 per cent. 

If you have the will and the purpose tosucceed—fill 
out the coupon, clipit,and placeitin the mail TODAY, 


LaSalle Extension University 
The ret ts Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 37 Chicago, Illinois 
Please any me catalog and full information regarding 
the course and service I have marked with an X below Ws 
Also a copy of your book, ‘*Ten Years * Promotion i in One,” 
all without obligation to me. 
OBusiness Management [Modern Business Corre- 
OSalesmanship spondence and Practice 
OTraffic Management O Modern Foremanship 
OHigher Accountancy and Production Methods 
ORailway Station Mane and Employ- 
agement ment Management 
OLaw, Degree of LL.B. OExpert Bookkeeping 
OCommercial Law OBusiness English 
Olndustrial M Oc cial Sp 
Efficiency OEffective Speaking 
OBanking and Finance Oc. P. A. Coaching 


Name 


Present Position 


March Please mention Newsstanp Group when answering advertisements 
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Young men can now be- 
come perfect Human Mas- 
terpieces with Tremendous 
Muscles—Old Men can » Per 
fect Health— Unlimited “Vitality 
i Perfec dy. You may now 
the use of 
r any artificial aic 
ANALYZE YOU RSI LF and ro will be docked at the 
poison in your System, PEOPLE DIE TOO YOUNG be- 
cause they do not give nature a deen exterr ally or in- 
ternally. DOCTORS CANNOT CURE YOU unless nature 
assists them, CONSTIPATION often causes High Blood 
Pressure and some of our most fatal diseases, KILL CON- 
STIPATION or it will surely kill you. If you have that 
Tired Feeling—Poor Memory—Can’t Sleep—Nervous Indi- 
gestion—Headache—Sexual Weakness—Youthful Errors— 
Weak Back—Thinness—Flat Chest—Round 
Short Windedness—Endurance—or a Drug 
Addict , write us for our latest scientific improved way of 
treating by nature at home without Drugs. THERE ARE 
FIVE HUNDRED MUSCLES in your body, give Them 
A Chance. We can Increase the Muscle in your Arm one 
inch, and your Chest two inches within Thirty Days— 
Then Watch Them Grow. WE CAN PUT MUSCLES ON 
YOU that will be the envy of all your friends and make 
you afraid of no man. You will then pity the poor weakling 
and WAKE UP FULL OF PEP—With Eyes Sparkling— 
Brain clear—and EAT LIKE A KID. 
It is a Crime not to be Physically Fit—Why be Just 
Average when You Can Be Admired By Everyone? 
NOW BLAME YOURSELF if this message does not bring 
you Strength, Health and Happiness. 
FREE—Send name and address for Proof and Free Copy 
of Strength, Health and Happiness sent absolutely Free in 
Plain Cover. 


UNITED STRENGTH INST., 227 Dinan Bldg_, Detroit, Mich 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 


Simply wonderful! The limit 
! AVISPHON- 


case you decide 

to buy. Magnificent 

instruments in quartered oak 

iano finished 

with thefinest 
worm gear motors, rich to 

machines — at less than half 

the standard ee and $10 

worth of records FREE. 


Send No Money 
Just gestal with your name 
end ad 8. Only a limited 
number of machines ship 
on this extra-liberal er. 
Be quickly is 
8 life-tim nity. 
Davis, 314 West 43rd St. 

c-124 cHicaco 


Be sure to or 
this new improved 
1924 Paramount 
drop forgd 
blue steel, just out. 
New, positive safety d 
vice. A_ world beater. "for de- 
ndability and accuracy. 
7 shots. 
value, 
eially priced at $6.75. 


29 SHOT, 32 CAL. 


20 shot, 32 cal. heavy service automatic, 10 shots: with ex- 

tra magazine, making 20 shots in all, at $8.45, 
Both guns shoot any Too automatic cartridge 
PAY POSTMAN ON DELIVERY plus postage 


Paramount Trading Co., Dest. FIEE, 54 W. 28th St., ¥. 


Not toys—but high-grade practical instruments forSymphony 

or Jazz orchestras, Great for solo work at Club, Lodge or 

Legion gatherings or home entertainments. Anyonecan play 

with a te simple lessons, furnished with each instrument. 

al Pitch Glass. Jarz-O-Nette 
Zi Harp Hohner Sax 

FreeTrial"™ of these instruments for 15 days. If not satis- 

fied, ‘iow to play Hequickhly y and easily, re- 
asy Time 
today for ne new. on talog ‘describing line. 


MUSSEHL & "WESTPHA 
495 8. Water Street 


Wr We. | 


Twenty minutes a day 
a year gives you 


home the essentials 
of the modern cultural subjects in a college course; 
History, Literature, Politics, Economics, Science, 
Psychology, correct English for writing and speaking. 
This simplified course is planned for practical people 
who lacked educational opportunity in youth and for 
those who wish to put themselves up to date, for wider 
outlook, social and. business advantages. Send for in- 
teresting free booklet TODAY. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. M-368, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., @A. S. 904. CHRCAGO 


Make $75.00 a Week on the Side 
| 


ort, 
. A postal w 


prescription Quick 


Pn and adult: 


WANT ED—Railway Mail ‘Clerks 


Travel—See Your 
country 
$1600-$2300 Year 
Men Boys 
18 Up 
Mail Coupon 
Immediately 


FRANKLIN N INSTITUTE 
Dept. G 274, Rochester, N. Y. 

i without charge, (1) 

Clerk Examination ques- 
jons; (2) list of jobs now obtain- 
able: \3) tell me how to get a government job. 


Name... 
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Exceptional Values in 
Diamonds, Watches 
and Jewelry, 

The most complete 
andbeautiful book ofits 
kind— YOURS FREE! 
96colored pages fullof 
wonderful bargains — 
gifts for every occa- 
sion. Buy on our 


Friendly Credit Terms 
You have 10 WHOLE MONTHS 
to PAY on anything you select. 
Satisfaction guaranteed ormoneyrefunded. 
No Red Tape. Every transaction strictly 
confidential, 
Limited Supply 


Write for yourcopy TODAY—to Dept. 1454-H 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL $1,000,000. 


W: SWEET INC. 


Make $75.00 a week and up, selling our 
fine made-to-measure, all-wool suits, 
direct to wearer. Siggest values—positively 
sell on sight. Biggest commissions paid 
in advance. We attend to delivery and 
collections. 6x 9 swatch samples—over 
100stylesall one price—furnished FREE, 
Part or full time men write at once. 


you can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare time 
writing show cards. No canvassing or soliciting. 
We instruct you by our new simple Directograph 
System, supply you with work and pay you cash each 
week. Write today for full particularsand free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 


200 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can, 


Great 

Shops 

ofCoyne 

—complete 

{n3 months. $100,000 

worth of electrical equipment. 


Free Railroad Fare 


Enter anytime. Special limited offer. poatiing 
and Radio Free, Send for big free catalog. Act nov’ 
Coyne Electrical Schoot—Dept. 61-03 
West Harri Stree Chi: 


IT $-T-R-E-T-C--E-S 
and Breathes With You 


LEATHER 


BELT 


Don't strangle your waist! Wear a belt of 
GENUINE LEATHER that STRETCHES! 
Conforms toevery movement of the body; has 
that dressy appearance smart men desire. 
$1.00 and up at Men's Shops. 
KNIGHT “O” GARTER 
Another Live Leather Product. Guaranteed to 
wear a year. $1.00 Per Pair at Men's Shops. 
MARTIN & JOHNSON, Inc. Boston New York 


Let me send you on Ten 
Days Free Trial a pair of 
my famous “True Shell 
Rim Spectacles. Hun- 
dreds of thousands 
now in use every- 
where. These splendid Glasses will enable anyone 
to read the smallest print, thread the finest needle, 
see far or near and prevent eyestrain or head< 
aches. If after trying them for 10 days and nights 
you are amazed and delighted, and think them 
equal to glasses sold elsewhere at $15.00, send only 
34.98; if you don’t want to keep them, return them 
and there will be no charge. Send no money; Pay 
no C. O. D.; simply your name, address and age. 
A beautiful velveteen-lined, gold-lettered Spectacle 
Case FREE, 
—— CUT AND MAIL TODAY 
U. 8S. SPECTACLE CO. 

1528 W. Adams St., Dept. A883, Chicago, Tl. 

Send me a pair of your spectacles on 10-day 
free trial. If I like them I will pay $4.98; if not, 
I will return them and there will be no charge. 
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“87 will equip your beni with a fascinating 
powder-and-rouge combination: 
Bourjois JAVA* Face Powder and 
I} ASHES OF ROSES* ROUGE or ROUGE MANDARINE* 


(Ashes of Roses Rouge is rosy and warm. Rouge Mandarine is lighter, a vivid orange) 


OST AMERICAN WOMEN USE JAVA. If you do not, 
there is pleasure in store for you—that of finding perfect 
adherence, exquisite consistency, all in a shade exactly suited 
to your complexion. 
Java is made in White, Naturelle, Rose and Rachel, and includes the two 
new and already famous powders, Peaches* and Peaches-and-Cream.* | 
Ashes of Roses Rouge is, literally, incomparable. It blends with every 
undertone of the complexion. Rouge Mandarine is chosen by women 
who prefer the orange. Each rouge is pure—beneficial to the skin. 


A dollar invested in Java and one of these rouges is invested in 


beauty. If your dealer has not, ask 
If you are not in range of a dealer’s services, 
send usa dollar with the coupon, and 


Bourjois 


No. 88 


him to order for you. 


Rouge Mandarine 


Almost all druggists have them. 


the combination you choose will be Bourjois 
mailed directly. Be sure and specify Ashes of Roses 
which rouge, and which shade of Rouge ‘No. 88 


Java you prefer. 


( Postal orders are safest) 


BOURJOIS PARISIAN 


JAVA 


FACE POWDER 


A. BOURJOIS & CO., Inc 


Tm PARIS 3944 West 34th Street NEW YORK rs 
Send rouge-and-powder combination checked below, for which ONE DOLLAR is enclosed AY, 
: Bourjois JAVA and Ashes of Rouge Bourjois JAVA and Rouge Mandarine 


NAME... 
ADDRESS............... 


: 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 


March 
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HEAR EDDIE CANTOR’S FOLLIES HIT, “MY 


The NEW IDEA Beauty 


HE natural looking woman is the popu- 
Ti woman today Do not deceive 
yourself. You cannot hide a sallow or a 
blemished skin, wrinkles or sagging muscles 
with make-up. You must get at the root 
of the evil. To correct the fis, not to cover 
them, is Mineralava’s mission. 

The application of Mineralava is simple 
and the results amazing! It draws out 
all impurities from the pores, cleansing 
the skin thoroughly of blackheads, 
pimples and other accumulated 
matter; it builds up the facial muscles 
and nourishes the underlying tissues 
by stimulating the blood-circulation; |] 
it keeps the muscles firm and healthy, | 


thereby resisting lines, wrinkles and flabby 
flesh; it brings back to the skin the nor- 
mal, healthy condition of childhood. 
Mineralava Face Finish, a fine skin tonic 
and perfect base for powder, should be 
used after the ineiies is washed off. 
The treatment is then complete. 

Mineralava is sold at all drug and 
department stores under a positive money- 
back guarantee. A bottle containing eight- 
een treatments is $2.00, Face 
Finish is $1.50, and there is a special 
trial tube of Mineralava at soc, 
for three treat- 

ments. ’s Preparations, Inc., 

251 West 19th Street, New York, . 


‘KEEPS FACES YOUNG - 
VIVA UDO U new 
Distributors 


GIRL USES MINERALAVA.” Sold Everywhere -CAMEO RECORDS—35¢ 
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5,000 Years Ago— 


Orty about 3 our of every 100 


madetn dret, 
mend artificial massage with 
is small ¢ 

© used freely and com 


Adule’s size, 0c; Youth's 
size, Hc; C hild’s 2 Be. 


A special massage 
brush in the Par- 
ented Dr. West's 
design to 
ate the gums. The 
bristles are super 
quality, exrra stiff, 
with ivoty handle 
Price 
Ask your Jeuleg 


e Secret 
/ 


When the sphinx first smiled across the sands of Egypt 
sound teeth glistened in the mouths of those ancient 
people. Their gums were kept sound and strong by nat- 
ural massage afforded by the coarse foods they ate. 
Today — though modern diet makes decay more preva- 
lent—you, too, can have sound teeth and healthy gums. 
The secret is—twice-a-day brushing and gum massage 
with a tooth brush built small and scienciiecs, lly shaped 
to fit your mouth. 
Dr. West's tooth brush not only keeps your tee > clean 
and polished—but stimulates gum tissues by prot’ massage. 
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WECO) 
TOOTH 
MASSAGES THE GUMS 
iy The Western Co., Chicago; New York—Weeo Products Co., Limited, Toronto, Caneda 


